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PRICE 
r 
No. 2022. LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 238, 1866. THREEPENCE 
— Stamped Edition, 4d. 
VENING CLASSES at UNIVERSITY NE EW REFORM CLUB. -— Demporey | ag ITERARY.—WANTED, ae a high-class 
COLLEGE, LONDON, for Ancient and Modern Langu odation has heen provided, and is now open, f  Mem- Illustrated Journal, a good SERIA 1 TALE, NOVEL- 
Mathematics, Physics, History, Geography, Geology, Chemis‘ ry, bers a DRAPER’S HOTEL, 28, Sackville- aaeek ‘Piccadilly, ETTES, SKETCHES, San SOCIAL eric LES.—Lists of 
Elocution, Drawing, Writing, k-keeping, & prone Be the alteration and fitting up of LF Club mises in | Subjects, MSS., and (where possible) pines to Print. = 
Prospectuses of these Classes for next Session, be; inning gin od “street. Gentlemen desirous of mbers are | Terms, to W. H. 8., 3, Grove-villas, Jasmine-grove, Penge 
15th October, will be published early in — ys n they reauested to send their Ap) lications without ¢ delay res the Secre- | London, 8.F. 
be obtained on application, either perso’ or pes letter, ‘f vthe 71, Jermyn-street, St. James's, from whom Prospectuses and 


Office of the College, Gower-street, W.C. 


CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
J uly 18th, 1866. 


Qu. COLLEGES, IRELAND.—The 





ROFESSORSHIP of HISTORY and ENGLISH LITE- 
RATURE in the QUEEN’S COLLEGE, BELFAST, bei: 
now VACANT. Candidates for that Office are requested to forwar 
their Tevrsoniae to the Under-Secretary, Dublin Castle, on or 
before the 18th AUGUST NEXT, in order ‘that the same may be 
submitted to his Excellence; ape Lord Lieutenant. 
The Candidate who ma selected for the above Professo: 
will have to enter upon his duties on the 2ith September next. 
Dublin Castle, 7th July, 1866. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, 
SESSION, 1866-67. 


MATRICULATION AND SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS. 


On TUESDAY, the 16th of October next, at Ten o'clock a.m 
an EXAMINATION will be held for the Matriculation of Sta. 
dents in the Faculties of Arts, Medicine, and Law, and in t 
Department of Civil Engineering. 


The Examinations for Scholarships will commence on THURS- 
DAY, the 18th of October. The Council have the power of con- 
ferring at these Examinations meet Senior Scholarships of the 
value of 401. each, viz.: Seven in the Faculty of Arts and One i in 
the egos of Law; ; and Forty-Six Junior Scholarships, viz. 
a in Literature and Fifteen in Science of the Meas A of ail. 
each; Eight in Medicine of the value of 25/. each ; Three in Law 
and Five in Civil Engineering of the rane of 201. each; to Fifteen 

of — First Year's Students are eligibl 

tuses, containing Ly pices as to the Subjects of 
the ‘Examinations, &c., may be had on application to the Regis- 
trar. By Order of: Ba President, 
ROBERT J. KENNY, Registrar. 


Qwess COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. — 
The NEXT SESSION commences on MONDAY, the Ist 
of October, 1866. 


The following ane and Scholarship are open for Com- 
petition in October, 1 


DALTON emer BETRANCE be eg ap we 
Two of 151. each, tenable for one year, to Ts for by 
sons not previously Students of the oan s not more t 
eighteen years of age. 

SHAKSPEARE SCHOLARSHIP Pi. says Language and 
Literature), annual value about 40/., ble for two years, open 
to all Candidates whose age shall not have exceeded Syenity-one 
years on the ist of January, 1 

Prospectuses of the Courses of Instruction, of the several 
and Prizes offe’ for Competition, 
= of the 2. held in Owens College by the University 

pie may be had from the Registrar, Mr. J. H. Nicuwotson, 
at the College. 


The ‘OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR,’ 





CORK, 








rw 


formation on the subject may b be obtained. 


R. PICK’S LECTURES on MEMORY, 
as delivered by him at the University of Oxford, at King’s, 
University, and noon ‘8 oe es, London, &¢.—Dr. PICK is now 
N to ENGA’ ~ Lopes Winter Session in Schools 

aan Institutions. 5 via = whe. ’ ust } 
a New roar) Editi tion o: “On. Memory”; to whieh, has been 
added, Dr. Pick’s Method of Studying German How to 
Study French, 38. 6d. mt by post on receipt a pave 3 
Bryanston-street, Portman-square. 


N a. Scholar and Gold Medallist of the 
of seaten, is OPEN to an ENGAGEMENT as 
RESIDENT mrUTO a Gentleman’s Family, ad 
Young ow My ~ AF. for Matriculation or Graduation 
in that University. 1 First-class references i -— ———_- 
Address M.A., 5, terrace, W. 

















AWDON HOUSE, FORTIS. GREEN, 

| _FINCHLEY.—The Pupils under the care of Miss HELEN 
TAYLOR, late of Hoddesdon, will assemble at her NEW RESI- 
DENCE, as above, on MONDAY, September 3rd. 





HE PRESS —A Gentleman, of much expe- 
rience on the Daily and wend Press, is open to an E - 
ment as EDITOR or SUB-E TOR. The highest velereneee— 
Jou muAsasE, care of Adams & yin Q 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 








PUBLISHERS. —The Advertiser, who has 

been engaged in the Foote for several years st, is desirous 

of eating a SMALL SHARE in an established” pening 
Business.—Address A. B. yg care of Messrs. Adams & 

59, Fleet street, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS of a New Work on the 

LIFE and WRITINGS of SHAKESPEARE, printed for 
Subscribers only, to be profusely illustrated by Wood’ cngravings 
will be sent Mee: to any persons Cs pre their Names an 
Addresses, legibly written, to J. Hatuiwewt, Esq., No. 6, 
St. Mary ’s-place, yest Brompton, a .¥. London. 


° ADVERTISING AGENTS and ADVER- 
TISERS.—WANTED, a few permanent LONDON ADVER- 
TISEMENTS te a First-class W eekly Paper, largely circulated 
in Durham and Yorkshire.—Address "MAwAGun South Durham 
Herald Office, Princess-street, West Hartlepool. Objectionable 











GRADUATE in Classical Honours of Trinity 
College, Cambrid; age: with excellent Testimonials, would be 
lad to meet with a TUTORSHIP till the middle of September. 


a teach moderate Mathematics.—H. H. H., Staplehurst, 


(THe COMMERCIAL, ENGINEERING and 

SCIENTIFIC COLLEGE, CHESTER, offers a thoroughly 
wt — ee togeth er with instruction in the 
In the ignes oper Cian faene 5 particular attention is given to gael 
tics, Mechanics, Chemistry, Physical Science, and Dra 





The College has been recognized by the Secreta: of ‘State for 
India, **as ing, efficient Classes for Civil Engineering, Che- 
mistry, and Physics. 


Apply to the Rev. ARTHUR RIGG, College, Chester. 





URST COURT, ORE, HASTINGS.— |® 


Dr. MARTIN REED prepares "the SONS of GENTLE- 
M between the ages of six and eighteen, for the Public 
Schools and Universities, or for Mercantile Pursuits. The situa- 
tion is one of the finest and healthiest _pomens e. The arrange- 
ments are those of a first-class Private School. 


The CLASSES RE-ASSEMBLE on WEDNESDAY, r, August 1. 





OMPETITIVE EX AMINATION: Ss for the 
ay the NAVY, and the CIVIL SERVICE.—A Gent 4 

an, of high standin: a ie experience in TUITION, 
VAGANCI 'S for TW of good position. The Taahest 
Eeyremens » tawdry day F.R.S., 9, Arundel-gardens, Notting- 





full 
information on all matters relating to the College, will be 
published early in ‘a Price 28. 6d.; by oo 28. 9d. 
J. GREENWOOD, Principa’ 
Foun P. ASTON, Secretary y ‘the Trustees. 


XHIBITION of NATIONAL PORTRAITS, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 

PR ign a at will be CLOSED on SATURDAY, the 18th of 
Augus 

From Monday, 6th August, to the Close, the price of Admission 

will be reduced to Threepence each person; and Children of 

Schools for the Poor, accompanied by their Teachers, will be ad- 

mitted on payment of One Shilling for every thirty Students and 


one Teacher. 
"By order of the Lords of the Committee of Council 
on Education. 


IGH SCHOOL OF GLASGOW. 











In consequence of the retirement of one of the Classical Masters 
and the death of another, and the re-arrangement of the Classical 
Department, there will be VACANCIES in October fora HEAD 
MASTER,aSECOND MASTER, and an ASSISTANT MASTER, 
all in the Classical Department. 

The Head Master and the Second Master hold their appoint- 
ments for life, the Assistant Master during the pleasure the 
Town Council. The Head Master will have an endowment of 1001. 
per annum, in addition to his share of Fees; and the Emoluments 
are expected to be not less than 450/. for the Hea: Master, 3501. for 
the Second Master, and 150/. for the Assistant, with the prospect 
of considerable increase. 

Particulars may be obtained of Mr. Monro, Town Clerk, City 
Chambers, Glasgow ; and applications, with — of testimonials, 
may be lodged with him on or before 31st July. 

City Chambers, os gow, 

27th Jun ne, 1 
ANNE’S, REWLEY, OXFORD.— 
e SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of the PROFESSIONAL 
CLASSES, &c. Terms, 24 Guineas per annum. A Resident 
Parisienne. The Pupils re-assemble July 28th.—Apply to the 

ADY SUPERINTENDENT, Rewley; or the Rev. J. CoamBerwain, 
Christ Church, Oxford. 








WRANGLER and Classical Scholaz, Gra- 

duate of Cambridge University, experien in Tuition, 
devotes his Evenings to PREPARING CANDID. CATES for Uni- 
versity and other Public Examinations. — Address E. R., 9, 
Regent’s Park-terrace, Gloucester-gate, N.W. 


IVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. — 
CANDIDATES are PREPARED by a Gentleman in H.M. 
Civil Service, who obtained his appointment by competition, and 
who is assisted by thoroughly qualified Tutors.— References to 
former Pupils in all Departments of the Service.—Address E. W. 
Joun, 4, Gordon-street, Gordon-square, W.C. 


UEENWOOD COLLEGE, 
near STOCKBRIDGE, HANTS. 

The Course of Study embraces the ordinary English branches, 
Drawing, Land-Surveying, the Classical and —— a 
The Natural Sciences and Practical C try 
feature, and instruction in them is very efficiently. provided for. 

For terms and further particulars, apply to 

CHARLES WILLMORE, Principal. 


-N ENGLISH ‘LADY, just returned from the 
Continent after a residence of five years, is desirous of 
finding a SITUATION as GOVERNESS in a Nobleman’s or 
pees ig mie Family.—Address &. G. G., Post-office, Upper Nor- 
wood, Surrey. 


N ENTAL AFFECTIONS. — A Physician, 
BI residing within an one distance of London by rail, has at 
the present time VACANCIES in his house for TWO LADIES 
and ONE GENTLEMAN. This House has been established over 
60 years for the reception of ten high-class Patients only. —Address 
M. D., care of Messrs. Whicker & Blaise, 67, St. James’s-st., 5. We 


FY DROFATHIC ESTABLISHMENT. — 
The ARBORETUM, Leamington Spa, under the caretel 
rienced medical superintendence of the founder, JO 
= AN, Esq. M.R.C.S. For Prospectuses apply to fe 
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HE CLAPHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
LONDON. 
Head-Master—Rev. ALFRED WRIGLEY, M.A. F.R.A.S. &. 
Professor of Mathematics and Classics in the late 
Military College, Addiscom| 
Pupils are prepared for the Universities, the Civil and Mili 
Examinations, &c. On the School Premises are provided a Cha} 
Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, Laborato Be Observatory. 
names of more than twenty Cambridge lers, including that 
of a Senior Wrangler, of several First-class oo — and of 
many highly-distinguished in the Civil and tary Exami- 
nations, are on the Honour List. Pupils will aseers le on the 
10th of August. 





TAR and GARTER HOTEL, Richmond Hill, 
Surrey.—The spacious New Coffee-Room, commanding the 
finest view which Richmond Hill affords, is now completed, and 
open to the Public. The New Family Hotel, adjoining the Tavern, 
was opened on the 26th February last. 
DAVID LAWRENCE, General Manager. 


ERALDRY.—A LECTURE, or . COURSE 

of LECSUSES, profusely illustrated, CHARLES 

BOUTELL, M.A., Author eh Heraldry, Hi Serica! and Popular,’ 

5 enna pm the care Mr. Bentiey, Publisher to Her 

Majesty, New Burlington- ntreot, London, f +} or, to the care of 
Mr. AsPinaLt, Stationer, Penge, Surrey, 8.. 
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DAMS & FRANCIS insert ADVERTISE- 


MENTS in all the London, Country, Colonial, and Foreign 
Newspapers ~ a 


*,* Terms, eee Sint 
to be had on aaeee to— 


Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 
\ ILL SHORTLY CLOSE—The ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS.—This Grand Picture, which has created 
such unparalleled interest in London, must shortly be withdrawn 
from Exhibition.—T. M‘LEAN, 7, Haymarket. 


and List of London Papers, 











TUDIO, for many years in the occu wy of 
the late wy. J. Grant, will shortly be VACAN It is of 

and has adjoining. To view; 

end for and for partioulars apply to Mr. "BussELL, 26, Soho-square. 





jean BAPTISTE GUADAGNINI VIOLIN, 


rranted genuine, a ificent instrument, 45 guineas 
only. Address H., Post-Office, Newton Abbot, Devon. 


EOLOGY . — ELEMENTARY COLLEC- 
TIONS, to illustrate the New Edition of ‘ Lyell’s Elements 
of Geoley* and facilitate the important stud 'y of Mineralogy 
and Geology, can had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50 to 500 guineas ; also, 
single oasens of Minerals, Rocks, Fossils, and Secont Shells, 
Geologi ere. Hammers, all the recent Publications, &., of 
J. = ok Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149, Strand, London. 
Private Instruction is given in jpiscnieey and Geology by Mr. 
Tennant, F.G.S., 149, Strand, W.C 


T°, MEMBERS of the ENGTISH ALPINE 
CLUB, TOURISTS in SWITZERLAND, &c. 
I, the Nome, » hereby beg to inform Members of the 
English eS os a , &c., that the Bureau for Alpine 
nas COLANI & £0. “at Pontresina, Engadin, was 
DISSOLVED : at the End of M 
In the event of new ‘Bureaus. eing formed, I beg to state that, 
in future, I shall not join any, and a Gentlemen who may 
wish to employ me to apply to me direc 
With grateful thanks for past econ and patronage. 
ALEXANDER FLURY, 
Mountain Guide and Photographer, 
Pontresina, 
Engadi 
Switzerland. 


EW SILKWORM.—The superb Bompyx 
Cyrntura feeds on leaves of the Ailanthus glandulosa, &. 
For Eggs apply to Dr. Wattace, Colchester, Essex. 


R. HOLMES is instructed to SELL the 
following BUSINESSES: an old-established Concern in 
the Country; in same hands twenty-one years; returns nearly 
1,5001. 7001. required.—A Business at the West End, near Sloane- 
street. 7001. rea very excellent ee — Printing attached, 
one hour’s ride from London. 6001. . Returns between 
1,200l. and 1,5002.—An old-established "Business at Brighton. 4001. 
required. —Apply to Mr. Hoxmes, Valuer, &c., 48, Paternoster: 
row 

















N R. HOLMES is instructed to SELL a ve 

4 desirable PRINTING BUSINESS, not far from Regent- 

street. 5001. to 7001. required. Two Machines, Steam-Engine, 

Boiler, several Presses, and a capital Office, fitted up with every 

ge for doing a large trade.—Apply to Mr. Homes, Valuer, 
&c., 48, Paternoster-row. 





HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, 

according to the supply ae All the | best new books, aoe 
lish, French, an i) 
tuses, with Lists of ‘New *Publications ond. ‘Catalogues of ‘Cheap 
Books, gratis and post fi ree.—Bootn’s, Cuurtox’s, Hopeson’s, an 
Saunpers & Ottry’s United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, near 
the Royal Polytechnic Institution. 





r Par 
OODWOOD RACES.—The New Aluminium 
RACE _ GLASSES. foe of the largest size, weigh but a 
few ounces. Patronized by H.R.H. the ae of Wales, the Duke 
of Edinburgh, the Duke of Gambrides and the ¢lite of the Jockey 
Club.—Ca.tiacuan, Optician, 234, New Bond-street, W., corner of 
Conduit-street, Sole Agent for the celebrated Race and Field 
Glasses made by Voigtliinder, Vienna. The Derby Race Glass, 
508., carriage free, 
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VHE 
EASTERN EU #4 E.—Mr. ALPHONS Di RR, of Leirzie, 
gs to announce that he has made arrangements for a wee kly 
supply of THE ATHEN UM JOURN . The Subscription 
will be 1+ thaler for three months; 3 thalers for six months ; and 
6 for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on Thursday. 
Orders to be sent direct to ALpuons Dirr, Leipzig, Germany. 
*,* German Advertisements for the ATHeEN2ZUM Journal also 
received by ALruons Di RR, as above. 


OLID G OLD FL UTE “, of ‘exquisitely mellow 
tone: a Gold Clarionet, a Gold Double Flageolet, one Gold 
and one Silver Cornet-d-Piston, a Silver French Horn, and a 
Silver Sax-Horn; all of the finest and richest tone, highly 
engraved and finished by eminent makers. and latest and best 
improvements, and all parts bearing the Goldsmiths’ Hall mark ; 
TO BE SOLD, together or separately, at prices little above their 
metallic values. Also, a genuine Cremona Violin and two other 
Instruments. Examination and trial allowed.—Address, in first 
instance by letter only, M. 1., Mr. Emmens, Stationer, Ebury- 
street, Pimlico. 








ATHEN ZUM for GERMANY and 





Ba neree? —A Remarkable Collection of | 


Shells, &c.—An Ebonized Glazed Cabinet, inlaid with Brass, 
4 feet in height, 4 feet broad. and 22 inches in depth, fitted with 
sixteen Sliding Trays, containing a rare and valuable ¢ Jollection 
of English and Foreign Shells and Conchological Fossils, compris- 
ing upwards of 1,100 Spe cimens, in the finest preservation, 
arranged, labelled, and catalogued according to the Linnean 
System. A Manuscript Catalogue accompanies the Collection, 
making reference thereto easy and agreeable. The Cabinet is sur- 
mounted with a three-tier Bookshelf, with a Plate-glass Back, 
forming, with the Cabinet beneath, a handsome piece of Furni- 
ture, and admirably adapted for the reception of a Select Library 
pol aay on Conchology and the kindred Natural Sciences. Price 
only 35: 
This valuable Collection—the original cost of which it is impos- 
sible to estimate—was formed by a lady now deceased, who, in 
furtherance of her object, spared neither time nor money to obtain 
the finest and rarest Specimens from the most distant parts of the 
globe. Anyone interested in, or wishing to commence, this most 
fascinating branch of study, has here an opportunity,with compa- 
ratively small outlay, and no trouble, of obtaining that which—a 
handsome object in itself for the Library or Drawing-room— 
would otherwise require a large expenditure of time, labour, and 
money, to become possessed of. 


Apply toJ. H. W. Capsy, 83, New- street, » Birmingham. 


CLE ARANCE LIST of Scarce, Curious 
Lt and Uncommon Books on Antiquities, Coins, Fine Arts, 
Poetry, The Drama, History, Biography, Trials, and Illustrated 
Works, READY THIS DAY, gratis and postage free for one 
nny stamp.—Joun MILLER, Backeclier, removing from No. 5 to 
No. 7; No. 7, Green-strest, Leicester-square. 
ro. BOOKBUYERS. — Scarce and curious 
BOOKS, purchased from various private Libraries, on Sale 
by Henry Suea, 32, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 
A New Descriptive Catalogue for a stamp. 


y JHAT IS A MONOGRAM? being some 

Account of the Early Use of Monograms, the Changes 
they have undergone, and the Errors to be avoided in their Con- 
struction. With Illustrations. Price 1s.—Barciay, 8, Green- 
street, Leicester-square. 


N ONOGRAMS.—A to L, in 10 Parts, wherein 

the Monograms are arranged with each letter as a prin- 
cipal. Price 5s. each Part.— 
square. 


NV ONOGRAM SHAWL BROOCHES, Soli- 

taires, Sleeve Buttons, Scarf Pins, &c., carved from the 
solid oid and Silver. These are a speciality, to be got nowhere 
else.—Bancxay, 8, Green-street, Leicester-square. 

















Baxrciay, 8, Green-street, Leicester- 


POONS and FORKS.—Fifty Designs for a 
K New Style of Marking, with Arms or Crest or Monogram. 
Price 8s.—Barc ay, 8, Green-street, Leicester-square. 


ARE, CURIOUS and USEFUL BOOKS, 
Ww orks illustrated by Thomas Bewick Send stamp for 
EDWIN PEARSON’S INTERESTING C an “LOG UE (Bewick 
Repository ), 64, St. Martin’s-lane, Charing Cross, London, W.C. 
MHE LON DON JOINT. STOCK BANK, 
CHANCERY-LANE BRANCH: 
124, Chancery-lane. 
<The Directors HEREBY GIVE NOTICE that this Branch is 
NOW OPEN for Business. 
_ May 1, 1866. F. K. HEWITT, Manager. 


DHENIX FIRE OF FICE. —REDU CTLION 
of DUTY.—The Reduced Duty of 1s. 6d. per cent. per annum 
IS NOW CHARGED on all Insurances effected, whether on 


Buildings, Furniture, or Stock. 
‘ 1 ew GEO. W. LOVELL, 


Lombard-street, and Charing Cross, 





Secretary. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


TOURIST TICKETS at CHEeap Fares, avail- | 





ISS8U ED at the MID- 


able for One C ones Month, are 
FF and other principal 


LAND BOOKING OFFICE, King’s 
Stations ; also in London, at Cook’s Ex 
98, Fleet-street, corner of Bride-lane—to 
SCOTLAN D—Edinburgh, Glasgow, Stirling, Perth, Dundee, 
Montrose, Aberdeen, Inverness, &c. 
IRELAN D—Belfast, Portrush, for Giant’s Causeway. 
LAKE DISTRICT—Windermere, Furness Abbey, Ulverstone, 
irange, Coniston, Penrith, Keswick, Morecambe, &c, 
SEA-SIDE and BATHING-PLACES— Scarborough, Whitby, 
Filey, Bridlington, Redcar, Saltburn, Seaton, a 
Withernsea, Hornsea, Harrogate, Matlock, Buxton, & 
Programmes and full Particulars may be obtained By “all the 
Company’s Stations and Receiving Office 
Inquire at King’s Cross for Tickets vid “Midls and Railway. 
Derby, 1866. JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 


OOK BIN DING—in the Mon ASTIC, Grower, 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED a —in the most superior 
maanner, by aoe Foreign work 
JSEPH ZABHNSD ORF, 
BOOKBINDER TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
English 















and Foreign Bookbinder, 
30, BRYDGES-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 


cursion and Tourist Uflice, 


| LESS of the WEATHER. 








] EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIE S) 

48 and 49, Bedford-square, London.—The CLASSES =) 
BEGIN for the SESSI(¢ 866-67 on TH U RSD! AY, October llth. 
The SCHOUL will RE-OPEN on THU RSDAY, September 27th. 
Two Arnott Scholarships, giving free admission for two years to 
five Classes, including Natural Philosophy and Mathematics, will 
be open for Competition by Examination at the beginning of 
Next October. Candidates are requested to send in their Names 
before September Ist. 
Prospectuses may be had at the College 

ANE MARTINE: AU, Hon. Sec. 


& R. MC R ACK EN, 38, QUEEN- -STREET, 
e? « LONDON, E.C. (late of 7 , Old Jewry ), General and Foreign 
Agents and Wine Merchants, beg to inform their Patrons that 
they continue to receive and forward Works of Art, Baggage, 
Wines, &c. to and from all Parts of the World. They ‘solicit par- 
ticular ¢ attention - the following Wines : 

Ingham’s Pale Virgin Marsala, 24s. per r dozen ; : Quarter casks, 
ll/.- Heer s, Duff Gordon's, and other Sherries, 308. to 708.— 
Croft, *s, and other Ports, 38s. to 100s8.—C larets, 208. to 1508. 
—Hennet “" 1857 Pale Brandy, 668. per dozen case.—Very rare 
ditto, 30 years old, 81s. per dozen case. 

Champagnes, Hoeks, Moselles, Burgundies, Liqueurs, &c. 

Samples on application.— ‘Terms cash. 


Wore EST ER MUSIC HALL. — This 

Building is now RE-OPENED, having been re- -modelled, 
and rendered thoroughly comfortable. It is well lighted and 
heated, and holds from 700 to 800 persons. It is available for 
Public Entertainments of every description, upon reasonable 
terms.—For particulars address Mr. Seariz, the Music Hall, 
Worcester. 


URROW’S GLASSES. 











OPERA, RACE, FIELD, and MARINE, 3i. 13s. 6d., 61. 68., &. 
Catalogues gratis. 
W. & J. BURROW, MALVERN. 
London: Arnold, 72, Baker-street; Wales & M‘Culloch, 
56, Ches -apsi ide. 

‘RATIS and POST FRE E, a NEW CLAS- 

LJ SIFIED LIST of Two Thousand MICROSCOPIC OB- 
JECTS, first-class specimens, prepared and sold by EDMUND 
W HEEL Et, 48a, Tollington-road, Holloway, N. 


\ R. MAY ALL’S PHOTOGRAPHS.— 
I CARTES-DE-VISITE, full-length, half-length, or vignetted, 
TAKEN DAILY 

‘Set of Twelve....... 

Set of Thirty . 

Set of Fifty .. 3 

Several positions taken, and proofs eabentéeed: it being in the 

choice of the sitter to have all from one, or some from each, as 
may be preferred. Immediate sittings with or without appoint- 
ments.—224 and 226, bee ENT-STREET, corner of Argyll-place ; and 
90 and 91, King’ 8-1 , Brighton. 


| pISDERT, ~ PHOTOG R AP HIST, | INV EN- 
TOR of the C pet DE-VISITE, Patent the 27th of 
November, 1854: 70, 71 and 72, BROOK-STREET, Hanover- 
square, and for Ex earhtiie n Portraits at Hereford Lodge, Glouces- 
ter-road, we Brompton-road, and 8, poeerey arde des Italiens, 
aris. M. spars “ri has on Sale 65,000 Celebrities of the day, and 
Panoramic Views.—ESTABLISH MENTS i in LONDON, P. ARIS, 
MADRID, and TOULON, for enla argements up to life size. 


























] ISDERI, PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTIST to 
H. I. Majesty the Emperor Napoleon IIT. and the Imperial 
- lajesty the E mperor of all the Rt é 
i Queen of Spain and the Royal 
M: ajesty King of Italy--to His Majesty the King of Holland 
—to His Majesty the King of Portugal—to the Imperial Gallery 
- Music ‘e hotographer of the Palace of the Universal Exhibition 
of 1855, &e. 








canvas, 
PHOTOGRAPHIE on SILK.— 
His own new process. 


PHOTOG 


New process. 


[SDERI 
[DSDERL, 


| pISDE tRI, NATU 
without retouching. 
every kind. 


i| ISDERI.—The Excellent Situation of Mr. 
DISDERLI'S Studios enables him to OPERATE REGARD- 


tAL PHOTOGRAPHY, | 


Reproductions and Enlargements of 


| ISDERI.— NOTICE.—By a NEW PRO- 

CESS of Mr. DISDERI's the * PORTRAITS CARTE-DE- 
VISITE” are Enlarged on Canvas to any size The Public can thus 
obtain a Photographic Drawing, hy means of which skilful artists 
attached to the house can, on simple indications—such as the 
colour of the complexion, the eyes, and the hair—obtain a 
Crane iand truthful oil painting. 

Mr. Disderi’s New Process is valuable in this penne, that it 
avoids the tediousness of long sittings, and also adds to the 
charms of oil painting the great advantages of the truthfulness 
and accuracy of Photography. 

Saloons and Studios, 70,71, 72, Brook-street, Hanover-square ; 
and for Equestrian Portraits at Hereford Lodge, Gloucester-road, 
Old Brompton-road. 


[JEBENT URES at - 54, and 6 per Cent. —_ 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, 750,0001. 
Directors. 
Chairman—LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq. 
Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Patrick F. Robertson, M.P. 
sq. sq. 
Kz ay; Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 
a C.J. BRAINE, Esq. 

The Directors are oy Py to ISSUE DEBENTURES on the 
following terms, viz.: for One Year, at 5 per ceut., for Three 
Years, at 5: per cent., * and for Five Years and upw: ards, at 6 per 
cent., per annum. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office of the 
Company, No.7, East India Avenue, Leadenhall strest, London, 
E.C, By order, A.C ERON, Secretary. 





Major-Gen. H. Pelham Burn. | 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. 

George Ireland, 
Duncan James 















2APHIE EMAIL.— | 





Sales by Auction 
SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. 
Extensive and Valuable Library of Books. 
ESSRS. BURREY & SON have the honour 


— Sanouos they are instructed by the Rev. B. H. KEN- 
NEDY, D., Prebendary of Lichfield, a late Head-Master 
of Shrewsbury School, to SELL by AUCTION, on MONDAY, 
July 30, tive followin ays, his Valuable TH EOLOGIC AL, 
Cc LASSIC Ts and ILLU RATED LIBRARY ; comprising 
Gould’s Birds of Europe, Himal: ayan Birds. Toucans, &.—His- 
toire Naturelle des Oiseaux, Paris, 1772—Histoire des Mammi- 
féres, St.-Hilaire et Cuvier, Paris, 1824—Catesby’s Natural His- 
tory of Carolina—Bipont, Greek and Latin Glassen, 180 vols, in 
green vellum—Rasch, Historia Rei Numarie Vetrum, 12 vols, 
russia—Heyne and Wagner's Virgil, édition de luxe, bound in 
6 vols. —Newspapers from 1640 to 1649, in 4 vols.; ditto 
786 to 1824, in 44 vols.—Eyton’s Antiquities of Shropshire, 
Subscriber's Copy, unbound—Blakeway’s Sheriffs of Shropshire 
—Romansch Bible, folio—and upwards of 10,000 Valuable Works, 
in every Department of Literature ; the whole formed with much 
ste, and in fine condition. 

Catalogues (6d. aga miay be had ten days prior to Sale, at 
Messrs. Longmans & Co.'s. Paternoster-row, London; Messrs 
Leake & Evans's, Booksellers, or the Auctioneers’, both of 
Shrewsbury. 











Minerals, Fossils, and Shells. 
\ R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC. 


TION, ed his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 
on FRIDAY, August 3, at half- past 12 precisely, the Choice COL- 
LEC TION of rants: und MINERALS belonging to the late 
HENRY HUMPHREYS GOODHALL, Esq. Also, another 
Small Collection of Minerals and a few Shells; well-made Maho- 
gany Cabinet of 60 Drawers, &c 
On view the day before and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Private Cellar of High- Class Wine, by order of Executors, 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
J by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. 
(westside), on TUESDAY. July 31, a Small PRIVA TRO ELLA R 
of REMA ‘ARKABLY FINE WINE (now lying at the Residence of 
the late Owner, near Congleton. Cheshire, in charge of the Auc- 
tioneers, whence it will be removed and delivered to Purchasers), 
selected many years since, with great a ce and experience 
and comprising Ports of 1840, 1847, 185 —Pale, Gold and 
Brown Sherries, Champagne, Hock, Siosells, Claret, and a few lots 
of Liqueurs and Sundries—also (being other private properties) 
a Selection of Capital Wines, Port, Sherry, Claret, Sparkling 
Champagne and Moselle, and 30 Cases of Old French Brandy. 
Samples of the Wines may be seen and tasted at the Offices of 
the Auctioneers the day before and morning of Sale, where Cata- 
logues may be had, also of Messrs. R. & S. Mullens, Solicitors, 
68, Chea) 
Library of ‘the late Rev. Dr. MAITLAND, F.A.S., F.S.A., 
&e. ; also the Library of a Monastic Institution at Alco- 
baga, 


iY ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. 
(west side), on WEDNESDAY, August 1, and ae following 
days, the REMAINING LIBRARY of’ the late Rev. 8S. R 
MAITLAND, D.I S.A., F.A.S., formerly Librarian and 
Keeper of the MSS. ‘to his Grace the *archbishop of Canterbury; 
a of the Holy Scriptures—Critical and Exposi- 
tory Works—Fathers of the Church—Histories of the Church, 
Sects, Heresies—Gvod Selection of Puritan Theology— Biography 
and Literary History—Works on Mesmerism, Occult Science, and 
Popular Superstitions— Bibliography, Catalogues of Public and 
Private Libraries—Curious Old Instrumental Music— Remaining 
Copies of Dr. Maitle _ arious Works isome of which are pri- 
vately printed)—to which is added, a Library of Foreign Theology, 
froma monaet Institution at Alcobaca, &c. 

Cate logue: son receipt of two stamps. 



































4 ae | The Valuable Collection of Manuscripts of the late Rev. Dr. 
[DISDERL PHOTO PAINTING.—In cil on 


WELLESLEY, Principal of New Inn Hall, Oxford, 


MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 


K tioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by ay re ieee ee at = rewen No. Si 
Wellington-street, Strand, mn FRID/ ugust 3, at 

o’clock precisely, the Valu: Bote C OLL ECT ION of aM PORTANT 
MANUSC RIPTS formed by the late Rev. Dr. WELLESLEY, 
Principal of New Inn Hall, Oxford ; including rare and unpub- 
lished Italian Works, on vellum and paper—copies of Dante and 
Petrarch—Anthologia Greeca—several fine Heraldic Volumes— 
a most interesting Album Amicorum, Jacobi Lauri—Italian 
Correspondence, comprising upwards of 1,000 autograph letters— 
Illuminated Manuscripts, including two very fine ducali—King 
Charles the First’s Copy of his talogue of Pictures, &c., 
Strawberry-hill Collection—several V a relating to the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and C: ‘am bridge, 

May be viewed two days prior. 
of two stamps. 


Miscellaneous Library y of the late J. i. DIXO Y, Esq. 
ME S. 
OTHEBY, WILKIN SON & HODGE, Auc- 
\)  tioneers of Literary Property and Works connected with the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at ag House, No. 13. 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, August 6, and 
three following days, at 1 o'clock! precisely each day, a Valuable 
COLLECTION of BOOKS, including the LIBRARY of the late 
J. H. DIXON, Esq. ; comprising Arabian Nights, by Lane, 3 vols. 
—Cri vi and Macfarlane’s Pictorial History of England, 12 vols. - 
sart and Monstrelet’s Chronicles, by Col. Johnes, 4 vols.— 
I ash’ 's Worcestershire, with Supplement, 3 vols. in 2—Shz ikspes are’s 
Plays—Auctores Classici Latini in Usum Delphiai, cum Notis 
Variorum, curante A. J. Valpy, 185 vols. on large paper—Nicolas’s 
History of the Orders of Knighthood, 4 vola—Galleria di Torino, 
41 parts— Handel’s ee al Works, 37 vols.—Handel Society Pub- 
lications, 10 vols.— Antiquarian Society's Publications aud 
other Standard see Thucydides, by Arnold, 3 vols. on large 
paper—Bible en Latin et en Francais. par Le Maistre de Sacy, 33 
vols.—Basilii Opera, editio Benentictine a, 3 vols. in 6 — Joannis 
Chrysostomi Opera, cum Notis B. de Montfaucon, 13 vols. in 26— 
Collection de A uments inédits sur I’ Histoire de France, 81 vols. 
—Choiseul Gallery, Acta Eruditorum, 113 vols.—Arnauld, * Envres 
Completes, 51 vols. Monomente u Historie Patriwedita jussi Regis 
Caroli Alberti, 7 —Royal Gallery of Art, 4 vols.—Vernon 
Gallery, 5 vols. ed “proofs on largest paper—C hronic: Seraphica 
de la Religion de N. P. 8. Francisco, 6 vols.—Calmet, Histoire de 
Lorraine, 7 vols.—Mis Romanum, and other local Missals— 
Biblia Hebraica Houbigantii, 4 vols.—Erasmi Opera Omnia, 11 
vols. —Gersonii Upera,! 5 vols.—Augustini Opera, editio Benedictina, 
11 vols. in 8—Hieronymi Opera, editio Benedictina repetita, cum 
Notis D. Vallarsii, 11 vols. —Galleria di Firenze, 80 parts—an 
numerous Rare and © ‘gg Works in all Classes of Literature, 
both English and Foreig 
May be viewed two ane prior. Catalogues by post on receipt of 
four stamps. 






Catalogues by post, on receipt 
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Greek and Bactrian Coins; and the Cabinet /— Coins of the | Several Thousand Volumes of capital Modern Books, New, r 


late F. W. FAIRHOLT, Esq. F.S 


- MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILETSOON & HODGE, Auc- 


tioneers of Litera rty and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL ~~ CTION, at their House, No. 13, 
Wellington-street, Stran¢ W.C., on MON NDAY, July 30, ‘and | 
following day, at 1 o "clock precisely, a Small COLL 
GREEK and BACTRIAN COINS, chiefly in Silver, the ‘pro- 
L—- of an Officer long resident in India. The Greek Coins are | 
of the earliest fabric; and among the Bactrian will be found a | 
Diodotus, in gold, the first oer ee for public sale— Tetra- 
drachms of Agathocles, mie Ait E ti &e.— 
of Hermzeus, and various o! Hippoatratus, Azas, Azilises, &.— 
and one of the Satrap Zeionises ; together with many other | 
Specimens of rarity and interest ; also, some Early Roman and 
talian AIS Grave, Roman First’ and Second a comprisin; 
Specimens of great beauty and rarity—fine Greek Silver an 
Copper—and the Benet CABIN ET of COINS of the late F. W. 


FAIRHOLT, Esq. F 
Catalogues had; if in the 








May be viewed — _, previous. 
country, on receipt of two stamps. 





The Remaining Works in Stained Glass, executed by THOS. 
WILLEMENT, Esq. F.S. 
MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 
tioneers of Literary Prope MORo on th orks s illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, 25, Green- 
street, Grosvenor-square, W., on WEDNE 
1 o'clock precisely, some Remaining WORKS in STAINED 
GLASS, executed by THOMAS WILLEMENT, Esq. F.S.A.; 
also, a large Collection of Cartoons (full size) of most of oie. vi 
cipal Works that have been executed in Stained Glass by the 
same Artis 
May be viewed two days prior, between the hours of 11 and 5. 
Catalogues may be had of the Auctioneers, 13, Wellington-street, 
Strand. i bt 
The Remaining Stock of Coloured Glass of THO! MAS 
WILLEMENT, Esq. F.S.A. 
MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 
tioneers of Literary Property and ge illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, on the Pre pemnises, No. 25, 
Green-street, Spee square, on THURSI DAY, August 2, at 
lo’clock recisely, t emaining Stock of COLORED. GLASS, 
vise and flashed, of THOMAS WILLEM MENT, Esq. F.S.A. 
y be viewed two days previous, from 11 to 5 0 "clock, and 
Catz tlogues | had. 


The Valuable Topographical and Antiquarian Library of 
the late Rev. JOHN MOREWOOD GRESLEY, M.A. 
MESSRS. 

OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE; Auc- 
tioneers of Literary Property and Works connected with the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUC fot at — House, No. 13, 
Wellington-street, Strand, on FRII Y, August 10, and three 
eons days, the very Valuable TOPOGRAPH ICAL and AN- 
Gute ae AN LIBR ARY of the late Rev. JOHN MOREWOOD 
SSLEY, M.A., some time Rector of Seile, Leicestershire, 
ha Master o Etwall Hospital, Derbyshire. including Nichols’s 
Leicestershire, with the rare ’Part, complete—Baker’s North- 
amptonshire, large paper—Shaw’s Staffordshire, large paper— 
Dugdale’s Warwickshire, original edition — Monasticon Angli- 
canum, edited by Caley, Ellis, and Bandinel— Nash’s Worcester- 
shire—Plot’s Staffordshire — Thoroton’s Nottinghamshire—Whi- 
taker’s Leeds—Eyton’s Shropshire—Lysons’s Magna Britannia— 
Extensive Collections rel: ating to the County of Leicester, among 
which are very copivus and important additi in M ipt 
to Nichols’s History—an Heraldic Visitation—a beautiful Volume 
of Drawings of Seals—several Copies of Burton’s Description of 
Leicestershire, some with Manuscript Additions—Memorials of 
the Families of Bagot, Shirley, Bland, Carlisle, and other privately 
printed productions— Dibdin’s Decameron, Tour, and other Biblio- 
graphical Works—Book of St. Alban’s, edited by Haslewood— 
Shakspeare’s Works, 21 vols.—Shirley’s Works, 6 vo A —a few Rare 
Early English Books, ns amely, Wyrley’s True Use of Armorie 
{1592\—Tuberville’s Arte of Venerie and Falconrie (1611)—Ban- 
croft’s Epigrams (1639—Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler 
1676)—Chronicles of Fabyan, Hall, and Hollinshed—Erasmus’s 
raphrase on the New Tes tament—Library of the Fathers— 
Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology—Digby’s Mores Catholici, 
11 vols.—Complete Sets of the Anastatic Drawing Society's Publi- 
cations—also, a few valuable Paintings in Vil, including a magni- 
ficent Portrait of Prince Rupert, 7 feet 3 inches by 4 feet 3 inches. 
May be viewed two days previous, and Catalogues had. 

















To Collectors and Connoisseurs of the Art of Engraving.— 
The singularly Rare and Beautiful Collection of Artists’ 
Proofs, collected with great care, during the last Half- 
Century, by W. H. M‘QUEEN, Esq., of Shepherd's Bush, 
Formerly of 184, Tottenham- court-road. 


MESSES. SOUTHGATE & CO., Auctioneers 
of Libraries and Works connected with the Fine Arts, 143, 
Strand, eight doors from Somerset House iJate of 22, Fleet-street), 
are favoured with instructions to SELL by AUCTL N, in the 
Month of AUGUST, the Valuable COLL E C Lory we ARTI: STS 
PROOFS, selected, with much care andj y the 
Steel and Copper Plate Printer, Mr. M* QUEEN, mS of Totten- 
ham-court-road, extending over half-a-century, and comprising 
the rarest and best Works of the Celebrities of that day to the 
resent time; among which will be found a unique Set of Turner’s 
Sngland and Wales, a of etchings and finished states of 
each plate—also, perfect Sets of Turner's Rivers of France, in- 
eluding the celebrated Plate of Calais Heights—complete Set of 
Turner’s Liber Studiorum—also, Turner's Scotland and Turner's 
Yorkshire—a Selection of Turner’s Rivers of France—and several 
hundred choice Proots of various Plates after Turner, as well as 
choice and unique Proofs of his principal name Plates, Caligula’s 
Bridge, Mereury and Argus, Mercury and Herse, Tivoli, Temple 
of Jupiter, Heidelburg, Ebrenbreitstein, Cologne, Ancient and 
Modern Italy, The Shipw: reck, Approach to Venice, &c. ; also, the 
—_ productions of Rosa Bonheur, Fastlake. Faed, Sir E. 
andseer, Maclise, Millais, Noel Paton, Smnirke, Stotha: rd, 
Westall, and other eminent Artists, mostly in choice artist’s 
wepot states. 
Catalogues are now preparing, and will be forwarded, on receipt 
of six postuge-stamps, to Gentiemen favouring Messrs. Southgate 
& Co. with their name and address. 


To Printers, Stationers, and Others.—290 Reams of Best 
E mglish- made Quadruple Foolscap, &e. 


M R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


a ae Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on FRID: AY, 








t 3, at 1 o'clock, 290 REAMS of DEST ENGLISH-MADE 


GUS DRUPL E FOOLSCAP, from 45 to 591b.—88 Reams Thin Pott 
—24 Reams Red Varnish Foolsea 2p—120 Reams Cream and Linear 


Note—a Quantity of Envelopes—Oiled Tracing-Paper—Albumen- | 


ized Demy—and Sundry Miscellaneous Stationery. 
To_be viewed, and Catalogues Senwaxded on application to 
Mr. Hodgson, 115, Chi ancery-lane, W.C. 


in Cloth, and a Quantity of Books, in Quires, being the 
Surplus ‘Stock of a Wholesale House. 


N R. HODGSON will SELL by a AUCTION, 

at his Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, iY WEDNES- 
| DAY, August 1, and two’ followin; days, at 1 "otelock, MANY 
THOUSAND VOLUMES of MODERN BOOKS, New, in Cloth, 
| including the productions of the most celebrated English pub- 
lishers, in the tes sible variety. Amongst them will be 
found Standard Theological and Historical Books, recent Works 
| of Travel and Biography, meee Treati: Juvenile — Ele- 
| mentary Works, Atlases, Gift Books, Books of Prints, &c.; also a 
large ~ A." of Books in ires, pve copies of Lodge’ 8 
| Portraits, 12 vols.—Owen’s Works, 21 vols.—Nash’s meaions. 
4 vols. — Whittingham’ 8s British Poets, 100 vols.—Strype’ orks, 
26 vols.—W: rt Treasures, 4 vols. — Waverley Toes, a 41 ‘vols. 
—and others of: a Solon h few &e. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues forwarded on application to Mr. 
patient 115, Chancery: lane, W.C. 











| LONDON LIBRARY, 12, ‘St. James’s-square, 
London.—Founded in 1841. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THE EARL OF CLARENDON. 





The following are the terms of admission to this Library, which 
contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Langage: Subscription, 3/. a year, or 2l., with Entrance- 
fee of 61.; Life Membership, 261. fteen Volumes are ong i 
Country, ’and Ten to Town Members. Reading-room ope 
Ten to Six. Prospectus on application. Catatoaur (New Mdition), 
just published, price 15s. ; to Members, 10s. 6d. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CCXXXIX., is published THIS DAY. 
Contents. 


TI. PERSONAL LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 
II. THE HUGONOTS AT THE GALLEYS. 
III. IRON AND STEEL. 
IV. REYNOLDS AND HIS TIMES. CONCLUSION. 
V. MR. AND MRS. BAKER’S AFRICAN TRAVELS. 
VI. KEBLE’S LIFE OF BISHOP WILSON. 
VII. THE VALUE OF INDIA TO ENGLAND. 
VIII. JAMAICA, 
IX. CHANGE OF MINISTRY. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


+ 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. ccrm., 
is JUST PUBLISHED. 
Contents. 
I. MAHOMET. 
Il. WEATHER FORECASTS and STORM WARNINGS. 
IIT. ANNALS of the HUGUENOTS. 
IV. MILL on SIR WM. HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY. 
V. BAKER’S EXPLORATION of the ALBERT N’YANZA. 
VI. The AMERICAN NAVY in the LATE WAR. 
VII. PRECIOUS STONES. 
VIII. CHARLES LAMB. 
IX. The STATE of EUROPE. 
London: I &Co. Edint 


[THE 





gh: A. & C. Black. 





Now ready, price 6s. 
WESTMINSTER 
NEW SERIES. 
No. LIX. JULY, 1866. 
Contents. 
I. TENANT-RIGHT IN IRELAND 
II. BRIGANDAGE. 
III. ECCE HOMO. 
IV. ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE. 
V. THE LEGENDARY LORE OF ICELAND. 
VI. ITALY, VENICE, AND AUSTRIA. 
VII. CHAUCER: His POSITION, LIFE,and INFLUENCE. 
VIII. FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. 
se ae gi os LITERATURE :—1. Theology and Philoso- 
phy —2, Pie ener Sociology, and Travels—3. Science—4, His- 
ry and Biography—5. Belles Lettres. 


London : Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 
RT-JOURNAL for AUGUST. ae 


Number Aneioe a. 6d.) contains : lller’s "Foun rey 

_— “Hush! asleep,’ 7 J. Franck—Miiller’s untain,” afer 

Cousen—and Foley’s ‘ Muse of Painting,’ by R. A. Artlett. 
The Literary Contributions include: Liber Momriatis~ Skies, 
by Phi ag 4 G. “ooo illustrated— Visits to the Paradise o: 
Artists, by W. Bayley—Exhibition of Drawings by the late 
Godfrey Sykes— Fine Willems, by James Dafforne, illustrated 
—Art-News from Canada—The Literary Academies of Italy, by 
Mrs. Bury cello, illustrated — Royal Museum at 
William Wordewort h, by Mr. and Mrs. Hall, illustrated— Litho- 
hotogra; 7 a Ghost of an Art-Process, by G. Wallis—Modern 
cnamel Mosaics—Hindti Architecture, &c. 


Virtue & Co. 26, Ivy-lane, London. 


REVIEW. 








Now ready (One Shilling), No. 80, 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for Avevust. 
With Illustrations. 
Contents. 
The VILLAGE on the CLIFF. om an Illustration.) 
Chapter 3. Ss ~ Riv 


+» 4&—Eat. rink, rand be Merry. 
ya 5.—What Catherine Wished for. 


CRIMINAL WOMEN. 
The PEARL HARVEST. 
DEFAMATION. 
The AGRICULTURIST in PRUSSIA. 
The THEORY of FLIRTATION. 
The CLAVERINGS. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter 19.—The Blue Post. 
»  20.—Desolation. 
21.—Yes; Wrong ;—Certainly Wrong. 


(By a German.) 


LOVE'S LIGHT. 
SLEEP. 
The SCOT at HOME. 

Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Saturday, July 28th, will be published, 


\ ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
JNA No. LXXXIZ. (for AUGUST, 1866). Price One Shilling. 


Contents. 
The CAMPAIGN in ITALY. By Edward Dicey. 
II. SILCOTE of SILCOTES. By Henry Kingsley, Author of 
* Ravenshoe,’ * ‘I'he Hillyarsand the Burtons,’ &. 
. THEOCRITUS. Idyll I. ThrysisandaGoatherd. Trans- 
lated by C. 8. Calverley. 
IV. GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. By John Morley. 


a 


II 


= 


V. CRADOCK NOWELL: a Tale of the New Forest. B: 
Richard Doddridge Blackmore. Chapters LIX.—LXI. 
Conciusion. 

VI 





. ——— of WEATHER SCIENCE. By J. Norman 
| VIL. AUTOBIOGRAPHY of the LATE SALMO SALAR, Esq. 
VIII. ASRAEL, the ANGEL of DEATH. 
| A NEW STORY, 
By MR. HENRY KINGSLEY, 
| SILCOTE OF SILCOTES, 
Ts continued in this Number. 


| The HON. MRS. NORTON’S New Story, OLD SIR DOUGLAS, 
will be resumed in the SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 


Macmillan & Co. London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, News-agents, and at all Railway Stations. 


| ONTHLY SHILLING SERIES OF 
STANDARD WORKS of FICTION. 





Votume ror Ave6ust. 
GREY’S COURT. 
Edited by L ane CH ete aes Illustrated 
Cover and Title-p 
One aan 
| Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


REY’S COURT. Edited by Lavy CHarttTer- 
TON. One Shilling. 
| Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 











LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, for Aucust, 
1866. No. DCX. Price 22. 6d. 


Contents. 
Nina Boletien: 2 Ge Story of a Maiden of Prague. Part II. 


British Am 

Sir Breok Fossbrooke. Part XV. 

Art-Politics and Proceedings. 

The Nile. 

Cornelius O’Dowd.—War Notes from Italy—On some Destitutes 
‘he Tourists of 66—Americ: a as an Ally. 

Stuart Mill Again ; or, the Examiner Examined. 

A Review of the Continental War. 

The New Ministry. 


W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


HE LAW MAGAZINEand LAW REVIEW 
for AUGUST, being No. 42 of the Unitep New Series, is 
this day published, price 53., and | contains:—1. Criminal Pro- 
cones, by C. 5. qn Esq. —2. The Law of Slander.— 
3. Hargreave, Judge and Mat Bae Ray Clerical and 1 
Views on Ritualism—5. The Marriage Law Commission—6. The 
Trial of Jefferson Davis—7. The Law of gee peeeine to Purity 
of Elections—8. Extinct Peerages—9. The Lrish Chancery — 
mission—10. On Capital Punishment—Events of the earns, Be 
—The Fenian minal Cases Admission of the Evidence of 
Parties in Criminal Cases—The Legitimacy Declaration Bill— 
Appointments, &c. 
eaten: el 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty’s Law Pub- 
ishers. 


HE CHURCHMAN’S FAMILY MAGA- 
ZINE, for AUGUST, is NOW READY, price One Shilling. 
Contents. 
CALVADOS: a Holiday Sketch. 
RITUALISM. By the Rev. Professor Plumptre. 
The CHURCH and the WESLEYANS. By W. Lawson. 
SECULAR ILLUSTRATIONS of SCRIPTURE TEXTS. No 
II. Self-Praise. By Francis Jacox. 
The HOLIDAY TASK. By Anna Hu. Drury, Author of ‘ Mis- 
representation,’ ‘The Brothers 
Chapter VI. (and Last). the Palm Tree and the Pine. 
SUMMER. By the Rev. M. G. Watkins, M.A. 
REMINISCENCES of OLD YORKSHIRE LIFE and. MAN 
NERS. No. If. By the Rev. Prebendary Jackson. 
PLAIN WORDS on BIBLICAL CRITICISM. On Ancient 
ome of the New Testament. By the Rev. F. H. Serivener, 











SERVANTS versus MISTRESSES. By a Lady. 
A VILLAGE SKETCH. By the Rev. D. - Alford, 
OUR CLERICAL CLUB. By the Edit 
Trezelles’ New Testament—The ©: ritieal English Testament— 
yra Evangelica—Essays on the Church and the World— 
Trollope’s Sketches of Clergymen—Mrs. Ellis on the Beauti- 
ful —Felix Holt, the Radical — Pamphlet Literature—The 
New Preface to ‘ Ecce Homo ’—Up the Country. 


London: James Hogg & Sons, and all Booksellers. 


ARASER’S” MAGAZIN for JULY. 
Price 28. 6d. 


Contents. 


Author of ‘ Charlie Thornhill,’ 
* Which is the Winner? &. 
Chaps. XXV.— 

= iF a ial Pressure and Ten 


coe 's Jewish EXsbory. 
— London to Rio de Janeiro. 
ters to a Friend By 
on ain Burton. 
The German Knights. 
The Brahmo games. By Frances The ” Ministry—Last and Pre-« 
Power Co’ sent. 
The Beaucleres, Fatherand Son: The War in its Betitipal and 
a Novel. By Charles Clarke, Military Bearings. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Speen 
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ONDON SOCIETY, 
for AUGUST, is NOW READY, with Eighteen Illustra- 
tions, price One Shilling. 
GOING OUT OF TOWN. 
BATHING with an EMPEROR. 
The YACHTING SEASON, By the Author of ‘ Yachting round 
the West of England.’ 
The TREVILIANS’ SUMMER TRIP, and WHAT CAME OF 
IT. (Illustrated by T. Morten.) 
OXFORD and the GRAND COMMEMORATION. (With Two 
Illustrations.) 
MANSION HOUSE HOSPITALITIES. (Illustrated by A. B. 
Houghton.) 


Contents. 


A TALE of ST. MARTIN’S-LE-GRAND. (With Two Illustra- 
tions by G. Bowers.) 

SUMMER EVE. 

WHO WINS MISS BURTON? A Tale of the London Season. 
(Illustrated by W. Small.) 

UP and DOWN the LONDON STREETS. 
Chapter VIII. (With Niue Illustrations.) 

VENICE. (Illustrated by Gustave Doré.) 

The CRUISE of the ‘APHRODITE.’ 

LEGISLATORS GOING to DINNER. 

Office : 9, St. Bride’s-avenue, Fleet-street, London. 


By Mark Lemon. 








This day is published, price 1s. 


O NCE A WEEK. New Szries. 
Part VII. with Illustrations. 
Contents. 


The RACE for WEALTH. Chapters XXXIX.—XLI. By the 
Author of ‘ George Geith,’ ‘ Maxwell Drewitt,’ &c. 

Douay, and the Féte of Gayant. With Illustrations. 

A Cry from the Vineyard. By Mrs, Camitia CrosLanp, 

A Summer Holiday in Mexico. By Mrs. Wittiam Murray, 

Eldorado. Lllustrated by W. Smatt. 

Madame de la Guette. Chapters VII—IX. By the Author of 
* Margaret Beaufort,’ &c. 

La Desolazione. By AcNes StonrHewer. 

The Battle of the Commons. By Harotp Krye. 

July. By Juria Gopparp. Illustrated by R. T. Prircuert. 

Strange Affections and Habits of Animals. By Epwarp JEssr. 
Illustrated by J. Wotr. 
gz George I. and Aphroessa, 

The Spoiler Despoiled. By JuLia Gopparp. 
WALLACE. 

My Friend the Garibaldino. 

The Grotto of Vaucluse. Chapters I.—III. By the Author of 
* Flemish Interiors.’ Il!ustrated by H. A. Harper. 

Ana.—Earldoms. 

Francis Deék, the Hungarian Patriot. By Sir Joun Bowne. 
With Portrait by T. Scorr. 

Docendo Discimus. 

unegunda. Illustrated by C. Green. 

A Night at St. Valence’s. By Marx Suartocs, B.A. 

Homes without Hands. With Illustrations. 

Sweets of Woman's Life. By MArGcAareT SWAYNE. 

i A Story in Two Chapters. By Lovisa Crow. 


Illustrated by R. B. 


A Country Story. By Jutia Gopparp. 
Luther’s Gardener. By Watrer THORNBURY. 
. W. Nortn. 
A Celestial Surprise. By J. Canrenten. 
How I got my Victoria Cross. 
The Sugar-Grass. 
African Elephants. Illustrated by J. WoLr. 
Ana.—Hufeland’s Wit; Celtic Pedigrees. 
The Seventh of the Series of Extra Illustrations, 
“EVENING.” By B. Brap.ey. 
London: Bradbury, Evans & Co. 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 


Illustrated by 





The AUGUST NUMBER of 
HOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS of MEN 
of EMINENCE contains a Portrait and short Memoir of 
Mr. HEPWORTH DIXON, also of Mr. HARRISON AINS- 
WORTH, and Professor DE CANDOLLE. Price 2s. 6d. post free. 
Thirty-eight Monthly Parts have now heen issued, each con- 
taining three Portraits and Memoirs of Men of Eminence in 
Literature, Science and Art. 
The above-named Portraits, or any others included in this 
Magazine separately (as Cartes-de- Visite) for 12 postage stamps. 
London: Alfred W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 





NEWSPAPER FOR THE GARDENING AND FARMING 
INTEREST. 
Registered from Transmission Abroad. 
Published every Saturday, price 5d., or 6d. stamped. 
Zach Volume complete in itself. 


HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE: 
A WEEKLY RECORD OF RURAL ECONOMY AND 
GENERAL NEWS. 


Table of Contents for Saturday, July 2st. 

Milk and thunder 

Mowers, trial of Grass, by Jno. 
Coleman 

Oncidium Marshallianum 

Orchid Cultivation, by Jas. An- 

erson. 

Oxen v. horses 

Pelargoniums, zonal 

Pentstemon grandiflora 

Plants, new 

Plants, hospital 

Potato disease 

Ranunculus, the 

Rose, Maréchal Niel, by John 
Keynes 


Aarhuus 
Agriculture, Chamber of 
Agriculture, Midland 
Aphides 
culture 
Bees, swarming of 
| bury flower show 
Books noticed 
Caladiums, by John Edlington 
Camellias, select 
Cattle plague 
Congress, Botanical 
Conifers 
Cotoneaster and Jasmine 
Srops, appearances of 
Drainage 
Jupplin Castle 
Education, agricultural : 
Exhibition at Aarhuus Sheep disease 
Emigration, effect of, by Martin Short-horns 

y Society, Norfolk Agricultural 
Society, Yorkshire Agricultural 
r ety, Royal Horticultural 
Farm, Prince Consort's ‘ ety, Entomological 
Flowers, double Society, Notts Horticultural 
Graveyards | Society, Bury Horticultural 
Halls, public, by R. Ransley Steam culture, cost of 
Iresine Herbstii Stock or Wheat? 
Tea, Paraguay, by Alex. Forsyth 
5 Trade lists 
Manure, farm-yard | Wages, gardeners’, by D. T. Fish. 


To be obtained of all News-agents ; or direct from the Office, 41, 
Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C, 
















now, Rugby 





oyle 
frag ay mahogany 
Farm, Mr. Westwood's 









HE SCIENTIFIC REVIEW, price 6d., 
(Vol. II. No. 5), for the 1st of AUGUST, contains, among 
other interesting articles, one by Sin Davip Brewster. Also, in 
extenso, the Bill proposed by the Inventors’ Institute for the 
Reform of the Patent Laws—The latest Discoveries in Science, 


Early in August will be published, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. with several 
Woodcuts and nearly 100 Plates, price 31s. 6d. cloth, 


HE LAKE DWELLINGS of SWITZER. 
LAND and other parts of Europe. By Dr. FERDINAND 
KELLER, President of the Antiquarian Association of Ziirich. 
Translated and arranged by J. E. LEE, F.S.A. F.G.S., Author of 
*Isca Silurum.’ 


Published by W. Kent & Co. 23, Paternoster. row, London, E.C. 
; ee London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


IRLS’ ORPHANAGE—BLETCHINGLEY 
—WINDSOR CASTLE.—The BUILDER of THIS WEEK 
—4d., or by post 5d.—contains fine View and Plans of Girls’ 
Orphanage, near Mayfield, Syssex—Archological Congress— 
Parker on Windsor Castle—Westmacott on Monuments—Teach- 
ings of the Battle of Sadowa—The Production of Lead Pencils— 
and other Papers; with all the News.—1, York-street, Covent- 
garden ; and all Newsmen. 


NHE BOY’S FRIEND: an Illustrated Maga- 
zine. For AUGUST. Price 4d. 
Contents: An I1!-fated Truant—Bot’s Adventure with a Bear— 
Cricket—The Brimstone Butterfly—Our Singing Birds, 2—The 
Goldfinch—Haileybury College—Round the Evening Lamp—Our 


Letter-Box, &c. 
H. G, Clarke & Co. 252, Strand. 








NEW WORK BY DR. GEORGE MOORE. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 88. 6d. cloth, 
HE FIRST MAN and HIS PLACE in 
CREATION, considered on the Principles of Common Sense 
from a Christian Point of View: with an Appendix on the Negro, 
By GEORGE MOORE, M.D. M.R.C.P.L. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 








Just published, price ls. 


HE CURRICULUM of MODERN EDU- 
CATION, and the respective Claims of Classics and Science- 
to be Represented in it Considered. 
By JOSEPH PAYNE. 
London: Virtue Brothers & Co. 26, Ivy-lane. 


ATURE and ART: an International Maga- 
| zine, beautifully illustrated in Colour, after Designs by 
Eminent Artists. Nos. I. and II. now ready, price 1s. each. 
London: Day & Son (Limited), 6, Gate-street, W.C. Sold by all 
Becteaslians s and at the Railway Stations. Advertisements re- 
ceived, 





Now ready, price 108. 6d. 


HARLES WATERTON : his Home, Habits, 
and Handiwork. Reminiscences of an Intimate and most 
confiding Personal Association for nearly Thirty Years. By 
RICHARD HOBSON, M.D. Cantab., Leeds. With 16 Illustra- 
tions, photographed within the Grounds at Walton Hall, by 
Samuel Smith and the late W. Lyndon Smith, Esqrs. 
eae Whittaker & Co. Leeds: John Smith; and all Book- 
sellers. 





MHE NEW SKETCH-BOOK. Price 2s. 6d. 


—Winsor & Newron, 38, Rathbone-place, London ; and all 


Artists’ Colourmen, &c. 
pF OF. MELVILLE BELL’S 
EMPHASIZED LITURGY. NV 


Hamilton, Adams & Co.; and Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





Just published, in 1 vol. imperial 8yo. price 128. 
ODERN and LIVING PAINTERS: a 
Supplement to Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of Painters and En- 
gravers’; being a Biographical and Critical Dictionary of Recent 
and Et aed Artists, both English and Foreign. By HENRY 
0 7 


Now ready, price 3a. 6d. 


Just published, crown 8yo. cloth, 6s. 


RANSLATIONS FROM EURIPIDES : 
MEDEA, IPHIGENIA IN AULIS, and IPHIGENIA 
IN TAURIS. 
By J. CARTWRIGHT, A.M., 
Formerly of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
London: D. Nutt & Co. 270, Strand. 


A LONDON NEWSPAPER FOR RESIDENTS IN THE COUNTRY. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


An Evening Newspaper and Review. 
PRICE TWOPENCE. 


I ermrmrwmrmrmrmrwmrmrwrvrw—™ 


Apart from its sale as a London Evening Newspaper, the Pat, Maui GazetTE has a Large Circu- 
lation in the Country. It is found peculiarly acceptable to Residents in the Provinces who are desirous 
of receiving early every morning a Journal which contains the Latest News of the previous day, and 
which comprises, in addition to the ordinary contents of a Daily Newspaper, a large number of Original 
Articles of various character. 

The First Edition of the Patt Matz Gazerre is published at 3 p.M., and a Second Edition is published in time 
for despatch to the Country by post. 

For the convenience of persons residing in the Country subscriptions will be received by the Publisher ; and a single 
copy will be sent to any place out of London on receipt of three postage-stamps. 


EY. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4 and 5, York-street, Covent-garden, 
London, W.C. 





Price 3s. 6d. 12mo. cloth, lettered, 
R. CHARNOCK’S GUIDE to the TYROL, 
STYRIA, CARINTHIA, and SALZKAMMERGOT. 
London: W. J. Adams, 59, Fleet-street. 











TERMS (INCLUSIVE OF POSTAGE). & & © 
Quarterly .. oe oe oe fer oe 0 19 6 
Half-Yearly .. aé oe sd we 1 19 O 
os is pit 3 18 #O 


Yearly ‘a 
Office : 14, Salisbury-street, Strand, W.C. 


NEW BOOKS AT WIUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Many Copies of each of the following Books are in circulation at Mudie’s 
Select Library :— 

Felix Holt, by the Author of ‘Adam Bede’—Baker’s Journey to the Albert N’yanza—Up the Country, by the 
Hon. Emily Eden —The Toilers of the Sea—Days of Yore—Memorials of the Tower of London, by Lord de Ros—The 
Faire Gospeller—Life and Death of Jeanne D’Arc—The History of Julius Cesar, Vol. Il.—Ecce Homo—The Belton 
Estate, by Anthony Trollope—Armadale—Lamartine’s Biographies— Louis Blanc’s Letters on aga a 
Letters—Lord Combermere's Correspondence—Sketches in Spain, by Mrs. Byrne—A_ Thousand Miles in the Rob Roy 
Canoe—De Pressensé’s Life of Jesus—The Dove in the Fagle’s Nest—The Lady’s Mile—Miss Marjoribanks—A Noble 
Life—Lives of the Seven Bishops, by Agnes Strickland—The Prince's Progress, by Christina Rossetti—Twelve Months 
with Fredrika Bremer, by Margaret Howitt—Clemency Franklyn—Hereward—Cerise—Carleton Grange—Leighton ee 
—Moens’s Captivity in Italy—O'Neil’s Lectures on Painting—Sir Thomas Seaton’s Autobiography—Trollope 8 oe es 
of Clergymen—Hutton’s Sketches in Parliament—Robertson’s Memoirs—Palgrave’s Arabia—All in the Dark—P’ > 
Keller—The Second Mrs. Tillotson—Elster’s Folly—The Constable de Bourbon—The Wild Flower of Ravensworth— 
Trodden Down—Four Years in the Saddle, by Col. Gilmore—Redgrave’s Century of Painters—The Home Life, by 
Baldwin Brown—Ruskin’s Crown of Wild Olive—Blackburn’s Travelling in Spain—Peto’'s America—Lin-le’s History 
of the Ti-ping Rebellion—Hester’s Sacrifice—Sans Merci—Kissing the Rod—Against the Stream—Newall’s a 
Hunters—Windham’s Diary—Lewins’s History of Savings’ Banks—Eastward, by Dr. Norman Macleod—Broo e's 
Sariwak—Buzacott’s Life in the Pacific—Sir Owen Fairfax—Essays on the Beautiful, by Mrs. Ellis—The Papal oe 
by T. H. Gill—Livingstone’s Zambesi—Bertram’s Harvest of the Sea—King’s Baynard—A Life's Love—A greece 
Stream—Lord’s Naturalist in British Columbia—and every other Recent Work of acknowledged merit and gener 
interest. 

TT ° . ~ ‘ re] 

The August Lists of Beoks recently added to the Library, and Catalogues of Surp! us 
Copies withdrawn for Sale, will be ready for delivery early on Tuesday, and will be 
forwarded postage free on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), 
New Oxford-street, July 28, 1866. 
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NEW WORKS for JULY. 


— 


The REGENCY of ANNE of AUS- 


TRIA on en of France, Mother of Louis XIV. From 
Publish and Unpublished Sources. With Portrait. By 
Miss FREER. 2 vols. (Ready on Wednesday next. 


Also, just published by the same Author 
and uniform with it, 


The MARRIED LIFE of ANNE of AUSTRIA. 2 vols, 
with Portrait. 


The SECOND Mrs. TILLOTSON, by 


PERCY FITZGERALD, is ready this day at every ‘Library in 
the Kingdom, in 3 vols. (This day. 


Reprinted from All the Year Round. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘EAST LYNNE,’ &c. 


ELSTER’S FOLLY. By Mrs. Henry 


WOOD, Author of ‘ St. Martin’s Eve.’ In 3 vols. 
[Ready this day. 


The RACE for WEALTH. By Mrs. 
J.H. RIDDELL, Author of ‘ George Geith,’ &c. In 3 vols. 
Reprinted from Once a Week. [Next week. 


FROM CALCUTTA to the SNOWY 


RANGE. With aed Coloured Illustrations, in i vol. 
By an OLD IND (Ready this day. 


KISSING the ROD: a Novel. By 


EDMUND YATES, Author of ‘Broken to Harness,’ &c. 
3 vols. [Ready this day. 


The MAN of MARK: a Novel. In 


3 vols, By the Author of ‘Richard Langdon.’ 
[Ready this day. 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE and REIGN 


of GEORGE THE THIRD. By J. H. JESSE, Author of 
* England under the Stuarts,’ &c. In3 vols. (Shortly. 


NEW WORK SUITABLE FOR STUDENTS AND 
SCHOOLS. 


A COURSE of ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. By JAMES HANNAY. In1 vol. 
[Ready this day. 
Also, just published, uniform with the above, 
MODERN CHARACTERISTICS: a Series of Essays from 
the Saturday Review. 


SUNNYSIDE PAPERS, By Andrew Halliday, Author 
of * Everyday Papers.’ 


The EASTERN HUNTERS. With 


numerous Illustrations. By CAPTAIN JAMES NEWALL. 
1 vol. 8yvo. LReady this day. 


BIOGRAPHIES and PORTRAITS of 


SOME CELEBRATED PEOPLE. By ALPHONSE DE 
LAMARTINE. 2 vols. (Ready this day. 


The CO-HEIRESS. By the Author 


of ‘ Charley Nugent,’ ‘ St. Aubyns of St. Aubyn.’ 3 vols. 
[Shortly. 


Cheap Editions of Popular Works. 
HALF-A-MILLION of MONEY. By 


AMELIA B. EDWARDS, Author of ‘ Barbara's History,’ &e. 
[Ready this day. 
Also, just published, uniform with the above— 


MAXWELL DREWITT. By the Author of * George Geith.’ 63. 


MISS FORRESTER. By the Author of ‘The Morals of May- 
fair,’ ‘ Archie Lovel,’&c. 68. 


RUNNING the GAUNTLET. By EDMUND pate, Author 
of * Kissing the Rod,” *‘ Broken to Harness,’ &c. 


MIpDaEp ARKELL By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, iiuie of 
East Lynne,’ &c. 638. 


EVERY-DAY PAPERS. By ANDREW HALLIDAY. 5s. 
GEORGE GEITH. By the Author of ‘Maxwell Drewitt.’ 6s. 
TOO MUCH ALONE. By the Author of ‘City and Suburb.’ 6s. 
The WORLD in the CHURCH. Author of ‘ George Geith.’ 68. 
TREVLYN HOLD. By the Author of *‘ East Lynne,’ &. 63. 
DENIS DONNE. By the Author of ‘Theo Leigh.’ 6s. 
MAURICE DERING. Bythe Author of‘ Guy Livingstone.’ 6s. 
BORDER and BASTILLE. Author of ‘Maurice Dering.’ 6s. 
SWORD and GOWN. By the Author of ‘ Guy Livingstone.’ 68. 
SEVEN SONS of MAMMON. By GEORGE AUGUSTUS 
SALA. 6s. 


London: TinstEY Broruers, 18, Catherine-street, 
Strand. 





JULY, 1866. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY 


GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND, 


UNDER THE SCYERINTENDENCE OF 
Col. Sir HENRY JAMES, R.E. F.R.S. 
And Soip by 
EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing Cross, London, 8. W. 





Principal Publications issued since March 31st, 
1866. 


ENGLAND. 


SIX-INCH SCALE. 
HAMPSHIRE (Isle of W. —— 93, 96, 98, 58. each. 
89, 97, 99, 100, “8. 6d. each. 
NORTHUMBERLAND-Shcets 10, 3, 19, 21, 22, 24, 64, » 63, 77, 
8. 


eaclt. 
” ” 3, 4, 18, 28. 6d. each. 
ONE- <NCe SCALE. 


Sheet 102, N.W with Hills, 6d. each. 
» 110, S.W. am: : Hills, 6 6d. each. 


PARISH MAPS, 25-INCH SCALE. 











| | No. of _ Price of 
county. | PARISH. Sela! sete | ost 
He SH |B 
; | Rion & hn 
=f | | £. 8. d.|8. d. 
CUMBERLAND |Peidetctete is 18} 1'2 50/80 
= Crossby upon Eden 
| and Ditto, de- | 
| tached .. ..| 7| 1 0 17 6)1 6 
” |Flimby 5; 1 0 12 6 1 0 
> Gilcrux | 6} 1 015 0/1 0 
| 1,1 26;)2 0 


\Orton +. 
|Workington and 





Cloff —— (Ex.| | 
. Par. - _«|14] 1,1 16 6/3 6 
DEVON .. ° - —— and | 
»lymouth Break-} 5 
water (Ex. Par.) |12/ 1 1 11 6/2 0 
ss Wembury }10/ 1 1 5 0116 
DORSET oe ~~ Land Do. | 
ached . | 5| 1.0 12 6/1 0 
° Fleet" and Ditto, | 
detached 1010 0);1 0 
a Weymouth, W. yke| | 
Regis, and Mel-| | 
combe Regis ..| 6| 3 0 18 0/3 0 
MIDDLESEX ../Hillingdon and 
| Cowley .. -/11|/ 1 111 6\)2 6 
+ eee oe | 6} 1,015 0/1 0 
well .. | 9] 1;2 3 611 0 
NORTHUMBER- Brinkbumn (Ex.| | | 
LA Pat) x {20} 2/2 5 0/1 0 
ae | Edlingham.. -(/@] 1 2 18 6}1 6 
° elton oe -.| 5 | 2 3 50/13 0 
pag Guizance, Tow | 
|" shipof, (Ex. Par.) 5/1 0 12 6/1 0 
ss Whiting ham ..|80| 1 3 15 0/3 6 
PEMBROKE. |Nash. $/ 1,0 7 6/10 
° St. Michael” 5' 1/0 12 611 0 











This Scale is nearly equivalent to one square inch to a 
An Index to any Parish will be supplied upon nod rag of tM tad 
stamps. The size of each Parish Sheet is 40 inches by 27, an 
every Sheet is sold — 


SCOTLAND. 
PARISH MAPS, 25-INCH SCALE. 





No. of | Price of 








COUNTY. PARISH. | 

















TS Bies| Sa 
3g 22 52g | 3 
2243 B22 14 
| Aait8| fag | “8 
ABERDEEN | eet oi 
AR ph a ..Midmar .. --{| 20] 1/23 10 0/2 6 

E . 

KINCARDINE BanchoryTernan..| 35/ 2|/4 7 6/4 6 
FORFA = ee 6/ 1/0 15 0/1 0 
KINCARDINE .. Durri 1/3 12 6/2 0 
PERTH .. *:/Auchtergaven and 

oo al pi 
tached . 20; 1;2 10 0/3 6 
- Bendochy, | 
| Ditto, Tetached 92; 1/2 15 0/3 0 
Pm |Findo Gask 10}; 1,1 50;);10 
o |Fowlis Wester %/; 1/3 0/26 
po Kinloch and Ca 
nuth, detached, 
Nos.6and7 ../13/ 1/1 12 6 
oe IMadderty ~~ wie 21k 2:63.38 
” \Methve 9} 1);2 7 6 
o |Moneydie & Auch: 
tergaven, de- 
tached -}10} 1);1 8&8 O]1 0 
= Monzie, and Red- | 
, Soran, detached} 22} 1/2 15 0/2 0 
- ./13] 1/1 12 6/2 0 
a Tints Gask «(121 111 10 011 6 








ONE-INCH SCALE—Sheet 30, with Hills, 1e. each, 


Now ready:—SUPPLEMENT to Stanford's Ordnance Survey 
Catalo; jogue, to be had gratis on application or per post for one 
stamp; or "the Catalogue and Supplement together, price 6d., per 
post or seven stamps. 


London: Epwarp StanFrorD, 6, Charing Cross, 
S.W. 


Agent by Appointment for the Sale of the Ordnance Maps, 
Geological Survey Maps, and Admiralty Charts. 





MESSRS. BELL & DALDY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—@—— 


Mr. SHAW’S ART of ILLUMINATION. 
With Plates selected from the finest Examples of English, 
Flemish, French, German, and Italian Art, and full Deserip- 
tion of the Metals, Pigments, &c., employed by the Artists. 
Very handsomely bound, 51. 5s. 


Miss STRICKLAND’S NEW WORK—The 
LIVES of the SEVEN BISHOPS of the TOWER. 10s. 6d. 


Rev. F, MAHONY’S RELIQUES of FATHER 


OUT. Maclise’s Illustratio: including th 
Picture. 78. 6d. nas 7 


Mr. GARVEY’S MANUAL of HUMAN 
CULTURE. Commended to all who are qualifying them- 
selves for the high office of Teachers. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. LONG’S DECLINE of the ROMAN RE- 
PUBLIC. Vol. II. Continuing the History of Rome from 
the Destruction of Carthage to the End of the War with 
Jugurtha, 14s. 


Dr. DALDY on the DISEASE of the RIGHT 
SIDE of the HEART. 33. 6d. 


Dr. DRAPER’S INTELLECTUAL DEVE. 
LOPMENT of EUROPE. 2 vols. 21s. 


Hind nd Faith —the Breck & Civilization—The Greek Age of 
Inquiry and Fai Age of Reason—The max yt of 
Rome—European Age of inquiry. Faith, and Reason——The Age 
of Faith in the ‘East and West, &. 


Mr. GILBART’S PRACTICAL TREATISE 
on BANKING. 2 vols. 21s. 


Mr. CHARLES KNIGHTS SHADOWS of 


the OLD BOOKSELLERS, and their Connexion with Men 
of Letters. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. CHARLES KNIGHT'S KNOWLEDGE 
is POWER. 5s. , 


EMERSON'S COMPLETE WORKS. 2 vols. 
38. 6d. each, 


HEINE’S POETICAL WORKS. Translated 
by EDGAR BOWRING, C.B. New Edition. 5s. 


COLERIDGES FRIEND. A Series of Essays. 
38. 6d. 


BRAIDWOOD’S FIRE PREVENTION and 
FIRE EXTINCTION. 58. 


Dr. MONSELL’S NEW BOOK—The PASS- 
ING BELL, and other Poems. 33. 6d 


Dr. MONSELL’S HYMNS of LOVE and 
PRAISE for the CHURCH’S YEAR. Cheaper Edition. 3s. 6d. 


JOHNSON’S COTTAGE GARDENER’S DIC- 
TIONARY. 5s. 


MAXWELL’S IRISH REBELLION. Illus- 
trated by George Cruikshank. The Seventh Edition. 78. 6d. 


SCHILLER’S THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. A 
New Edition. 39. 6d. 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S POOR JACK. 
Illustrated by Clarkson Stanfield, R.A. The Twenty-first 


AUNT JUDY’S MAGAZINE, 
With 5 Illustrations, for AUGUST, price 6d. contains :— 
— ko the HOOPING-COUGH. By the Author of ‘ Mary 
‘owell. 


The COUSINS and their FRIENDS. By the Author of * Sydney 
Grey,’ &. 


The ANIMALS of PARIS. From the French of Jean Macé. 
The PRINCE of SLEONA. Book II. Chap. 3. 

AHMEEK, the BEAVER. By the Editor. 

NURSE'S SONG, with Music. By Alfred Scott Gatty. 

A CHILD'S WISHES. By J. H.G. 

EMBLEM—“ They desire a Better Country.” 

A CHILD toa ROSE: Poetry. By M. B. Smedley. 
SEE-SAW: a Parable. By the Editor. 

The SEA-FORTS at SPITHEAD. By Alfred Gatty, D.D. 
AUGUST MEMORANDA. By the Editor. 


London: Bett & Datpy. 
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GLEIG’S SCHOOL SERIES. 


SNEW SERIES of ELEMENTARY 
instances) complete in 
complete Course of Elementary Education. 


GLEIG, M.A. Chaplain-General to Her Majesty's Forces. 


WALTER M‘LEOD, F.R.G.S. 
WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S. 


THE REV. J. 


} 


itself, price NINEPENCE. 


DR. R. J. MANN, M.R.C.S.E. 
MR. JAMES OWEN. | PROF, R. W. BROWNE, M.A. 


| 


| 


SCHOOL-BOOKS; each Book (in most | 


Intended to comprise a 
Projected and edited by the Rev. G. R. 
Assisted by 

HUNTER, M.A. THOMAS TATE, F.R.A.S. 

A. K. ISBISTER, M.A. 

W. J. REYNOLDS, M.A. &e. 


* * New and greatly improved Eprtrons of the following Works may now be had: 
x Ss y my g y 


Reading. 
FIRST SCHOOL-BOOK to Teach Reading and 
TIMI onc.cce cscesocceccccceececsoees 18mo. 6d. 
SECOND SCHOOL-BOOK to Teach Reading 
Ond Bpelling 2. ..scccce cesccccccccccsce 18mo. 9d. 
SIMPLE TRUTHS, in Easy lemens; an abridged 
Scripture History ........c.ccscoccecves 18mo. 6d. 
Writing. 


GRADUATED SERIES of NINE COPY- 
BOOKS, with engraved Copy-heads, conveying useful 
information, Historical, Geographical, and Scientific. 

Oblong 4to. price 3d. each Copy-Book. 


Drawing. 


ORTHOGRAPHIC PROJECTION and ISO- 
METRICAL DRAWING, as applied to Building, 
Architecture, Engineering, Wc. .......... 18mo. ls. 


Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Mensuration. 
A MANUAL of ARITHMETIC: qrutaining 


1,750 Questions for Class Instruction .......... 


ELEMENTS of BOOK-KEEPING by SINGLE 
and DOUBLE ENTRY ........-.sseee0 18mo. 9d. 


SET of EIGHT ACCOUNT BOOKS, adapted 


£0 Che GROVE... cccccccccecs Oblong 4to. 6d. each. 


ELEMENTS of MENSURATION, with De- 
monstrative Explanations. 
18mo. 9d.; KEY, price 9. 


The English Language. 
EXPLANATORY ENGLISH GRAMMAR for 


Beginners ; with Practical Exercises and Lessons. 
18mo. 9d. 


Or, for the convenience of Elementary Schools, in 
Four separate Parts:—I. and III. One Penny each; 
Il. Fourpence; and IV. Sixpence. 


DEFINITIONS, for HOME STUDY. 


18mo. 1d. 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. | 


18mo. 9d. 


History and Biography. 
FIRST BOOK of HISTORY—ENGLAND. 


By the Editor. 
18mo. 2s.; or in Two Parts, 9d. each. | 





The BRITISH COLONIES. Forming the Se- | 
cond Book of History .......+++eeeee0- 18mo. 9d. 

BRITISH INDIA. Forming the Third Book of 
History .....cccccccccccecce cvccccce oe 18mo. 9d. 


SACRED HISTORY. 
Book of History. 
18mo. 2s.; or in Two Parts, 9d. each. 


QUESTIONS on the above Four Histories. 


18mo. 9d. 


Forming the Fourth 


HISTORY of FRANCE ............ 18mo. 9d. 
HISTORY of ROME ..,............. 18mo, 9d. 
HISTORY of GREECE.............. 18mo. 9d. 
BOOK of BIOGRAPHY. By the Editor. 
18mo. 9d. 


| The FIRST THREE 


Geography and Atlases. 
The CHILD’S FIRST BOOK of GEOGRAPHY, 


With Woodcuts ....0000 cccscccccccccere 18mo. 9d. 


| 


GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EMPIRE for | 


POMEMMBED cscs cc cccccrecescecces socese 18mo. 9d. 
GENERAL GEOGRAPHY for Beginners. 
18mo. 9d. 


QUESTIONS on General Geography... 1gmo. 9d. 
HAND-ATLAS of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY; 


comprising 29 full-coloured Maps .... 18mo, 2s. 6d. 


| CLASS-ATLASof PHYSICAL ~~. “¥ 


comprising 20 full-coloured Maps .... 18mo. 2s 
QUESTIONS on CLASS-ATLAS of PHY- 
BSIGAL, GROGRAPHY ...ccccccacccscces 18mo. 1s. 


PHYSICAL ATLAS of GREAT BRITAIN 
and IRELAND: comprising 30 full-coloured Maps, 
with Synopsis of British Physical Geography. 

Feap. 4to. 7s. 6d. 


Mathematics Simplified for Beginners. 


| ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA for Beginners, 


18mo. 9d. 
8d. Full KEY, 1s. 


BOOKS of EUCLID’S 
ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY .......... 18mo. 9d. 


ANSWERS to EXAMPLES.. 


| PRACTICAL GEOMETRY, containing the Ap- 


plications of the most useful Problems .. 18mo. 1s. 


| PLANE TRIGONOMETRY for Beginners, with 


Demonstrative Explanations.. 18mo. 1s.; KEY, 9d. 


TREATISE on LOGARITHMS, with Copious 
Tables of Selected Logarithms. . 18mo. 1s.; KEY, 9d. 


NAVIGATION and GREAT CIRCLE SAIL- 
ING simplified ; with Examples and Exercises. 
18mo. 1s. 
Science Simplified for Beginners. 


NATURAL HISTORY for Beginners, as a 
Reading-Book. 
18mo. 2s. cloth ; or, in Two Parts, 9d. each. 


ASTRONOMY and the — of the GLOBES 


for the use of Beginners ................ 18mo. 9d. 


EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY simplified 
ond iustrated 2.2... ccccccccces.csccce 18mo. 9d. 


HYDROSTATICS, bE noha gaia and 
PNEUMATICS simplified and illustrated. . 9d 


MECHANICS and the STEAM-ENGINE sim- 


plified and illustrated ..............+.4. 18mo. 9d. 


LIGHT and HEAT, familiarly explained. 


18mo. 9d. 


ELECTRICITY, explained and illustrated. 


18mo., 9d. 


MAGNETISM, VOLTAIC ELECTRICITY, 
and ELECTRO-DYNAMICS for Beginners. 
18mo. 9d. 


Physiology and Domestic Economy. 


| The BOOK of HEALTH ..... Reeser 18mo. 9d. 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY ; Housekeeping, Wash- 
ing, Marketing, Cookery, &c. .......... 18mo. 9d. 





CONTANSEAU’S 


‘APPROVED FRENCH SCHOOL- 
BOOKS, 


FORMING A COMPLETE COURSE OF 
MODERN FRENCH. 


—_—_>——_ 


Now ready, in One Volume, post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


NEW PRACTICAL DICTIONARY 

of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 
By LEON CONTANSEAU, Professor of the French Lan- 
guage and Literature in the late Royal Indian Military 
College, Addiscombe; French Examiner for Military and 
Civil Appointments, &e. Eleventh Edition, price 10s. 6d. 


Part I. FRENCH-ENGLISH, price 5s. 6. 
Part II. ENGLISH-FRENCH, price 5s. 6d. 


A POCKET DICTIONARY of the 

FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES; being 
a careful Abridgment of the Author’s ‘Practical French 
and English Dictionary,’ preserving all the most useful 


| features of the original work condensed into a much 


smaller Volume. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Pocket size, 3s. 6d. 
of these two works the larger vellers, aims at the utmost con- 
or ‘ Practica Dictionary,’ in-  ciseness of definition, while it 
tended mainly for the use of still retains for general use the 


schools, contains a more full features of accuracy, complete-- 


voc: abulary, together with many | ness, and orderly arrs sogement 
phrases and idioms which are | to which the immediate and 
necessarily excluded from the enduring success of the ‘ Prac- 


| plan of a pocket volume. The | tical Dictionary’ is fairly attri- 
P 


Pocket Dictionary,’ adapted | butable. 


| for beginners, tourists, and tra- | 


THE FIRST STEP in FRENCH: an 


Easy Method of Learning the Elements of the Lan- 


| guage: 1. Vocabulary of Words intended for Exercise in 


Pronunciation—2. A Few Simple Rules of Grammar— 
3. Easy Exercises in French and English, with Conver- 
sations on Ordinary Topics—4. Selection of Easy and 
Entertaining Pieces in French, for Reading and Trans- 
lation. Fifth Edition.......... Price 2s. 6¢. Key, 3s. 


PREMIERES LECTURES: a Selection 
of Instructive and Entertaining Stories from the best 
French Authors who have written for the Young, with 
English Notes; followed by a few Easy Poetical Pieces 
suitable to be committed to Memory. Third Edition. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. 


MODERN FRENCH GRAMMAR; 
comprising Vocabularies, Conversational Lessons, 
and Copious Exercises, composed from the best Authors of 
the Present Day. With Hints for the English Pupil, in 
brief Grammatical Foot-notes. Seventh Edition, remodelled 
SUI :00:00004000008:25 6008 Price 5s. Key, 3s. 


Gt IDEto FRENCH TRANSLATION; 
being a Selection of Instructive and Entertaining 
English Extracts, with Hints for their Translation into 
French ; adapted to exhibit a Comparison between the 
French and English Idioms. Ninth Edition, price 3s. 6d. 
Key, being a close French Translation .... Price 3s. 6d. 


pros: ATEURS et POETES FRAN- 
CAIS; or, Selections from the best French Authors, 
arranged in Chronological Order, from the Age of Louis 
XIV. to the Present ‘Day. With Biographical Sketches, 
and an Introduction of Easy Pieces. Ninth Edition. 
Price 6s. 6d. 


PRE CIS dela LITTERATURE FRAN- 


CAISE, depuis son Origine jusqu’a nos Jours. Com- 
piled expressly for the use of Schools and Students gra- 
duating for the Competitive and other Examinations. 
IE INOS 6 05:06 sc 5:000:08-00 00806 areeseicwe Price 5s. 


ABREGE de HISTOIRE de 

FRANCE, from the Earliest Times to the Year 1860. 

Compiled from the Works of Guizot, Sismondi, De Barante, 

Thiers, Michelet, &c., for the use of Schools and Students. 
Price 5s. 6d. 


*.* The above Series of Works form a complete Course 
of Modern French for Students in Schools and Colleges, and 
carcfully adapted for use in Young Ladies’ Schools. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster-row. 
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ELEMENTARY 
MATHEMATICAL WORKS, 


BY THE 
Right Rev. J. W. COLENSO, D.D., 


Lorp Bissop or Nata. 


Stereotype Editions, thoroughly 
Revised. 


COLENSO’S ARITHMETICS. 
ARE CHMETIC designed for the Use of 


sc HOOLS : To which is edded, te Chapter on DECIMAL 
COINAGE ew Edition (1866), thoroughly feviend's with the 
addition of NOTES and EXAMINATION PAPERS.... 48. 6d. 


UNTER’S KEY 


ARITHMETIC 


bed COLEN SO’S 


- l2mo. 58. 


OLENSO’S ELEMENTARY 


ARITHMETIC designed for the Use of NATIONAL, 
ADULT, and COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS; consisting of a Text: 
Book of Arithmetic, accompanied by a Series of easy and amusing | 
Examples, arranged progressively in order of difficulty, beginning 
from the first steps .. 18mo. 1s. 9d. ; or with ANSWERS, 2s. 3d. 


Orin FIVE PARTS, sold separately, as follows :— 
I. TEXT-BOOK, price 6d. 
Il. EXAMPLES, Parr I. Simple Arithmetic, 


price 4d. 
III. EXAMPLES, ParrIlI. Compound Arith- | 
IV. 











metic, price 4d, 
EXAMPLES, Part III. Fractions, Deci- | 
mals, Duodecimals, &c., price 4d. 
V. ANSWERS to the EXAMPLES, with 
SOLUTIONS of the more difficult QUESTIONS, 1s. 


COLENSO’S ALGEBRAS. 
THe ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA 


designed for the Use of SCHOOLS, Parr I., containing the 
Simpler Parts of the Science, suitable for general School purposes, 
and for the attainment of a B.A. Degree..l2mo. 48. 6d.—K EY, 5s. 


HY NTER'S EXAMINATION-QUES- 


TIONS on COLENSO’S ALGEBRA, Parr I...12mo. 2s. 6d. 


C )LENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGE- 
BRA designed for the Use of SCHOOLS, ParrITI., adapted 
to sui ithe wants of more advanced Students; containing the 
higher p: Pe arts of the subject, with an APPEN DLX of more on? 
Examples and Equation Papers .......... 12mo. 68.—KEY, 58 


COLE sENSO’S MISCELLANEOUS 
MPLES and EQUATION PAPERS from Parts I. 
and IL Sr the ALGEBR: A; with the ANSWERS ..1l2mo. 2s. 6d. 


(COLENSO'S ELEMENTS of ALGE- 


BRA, adapted for the Use of NATIONAL and ADULT 
SCHOOLS; containing numerous easy Examples and Questions 
under every teins) bel a gece ter at toe ee oxercises 
for Practice 1s. 6d.—K EY, 28. 6d. 


Col 4ENSO’S E LEMENTS of ALGE- 


BRA. adapted for the Use of TEACHERS and STUDENTS | 
in the UNIVERSITY; being a Large-Paper Edition of the 
ALGEBRA, Parts L. and II., as above— the complete work. 

8yo. 12s. 6d.—K EY, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


COLENSO’S TRIGONOMETRY. 
pL ANE TRIGONOMETRY, Parr L., 


comprising the Measurement of Lines and Angles. the Nu- 
merical Values of the oe nrgeamaagie Ratios ; with ae 
and the Exponential Theorem . . mo. 38. 6d.—K BY, 





OoeL sENSO'S PLANE TRIGONOME- 


TRY, PartIt., comprising the Summation of Series, the 
Trigonometrical Solution of seiuieesusey oh a large Collection of 
Miscellaneous Problems .... 3 . 28. 6d.—K EY, 5s. 


*,* The KEYS to the Two Piet of psy tuscoosntinn 
together, price 8s. 6d. 





| the Middlesex Society’s School, Cannon Street Road 





COLENSO’S EUCLID. 
ue ELEMENTS of EUCLID (the | 


parts usually studied in the Universities), from the Text of 
Dr. SIMPSON ; with a large Collection of PROBLEMS. 


18mo, 4g, 6d. ; or with a KEY tothe PROBLEMS, @. 6d. | B 


COoL sENSO’S GEOMETER Al, PRO-| 


BLEMS and KEY - 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


CoL sENSO’S S GE OMETRICAL 


EMS separately, for the Use of Schools bee A i= 
Editions of * Euclid’ may be employed ......-+eceeeees igm: 


STEVENS AND HOLE’S SCHOOL SERIES. 





The STANDARD ARITHMETICAL COPY-BOOKS, 


In SIX BOOKS or STANDARDS, price SIXPENCE each ; intended as a finishing Course of Arithmetic in the several 
Standards of the Revised Code, but suitable also for Pupils in Private Schools and Families; and calculated to insure 
Good Figures, Concise Methods, and Correct Results. By HENRY COMBES and EDWIN HINES. 
I. Figures, Counting, Simple Addition, and Subtraction 
Sums. Price Sixpence. 
IL. Numeration, Simple Addition, Subtraction, the Multi- 
plication Table, Questions, and Answers to the 
Sums. Price Sixpence. 
III. Simple Multiplication, Short Division, Long Division, 
Tables, Questions, and Answers to the Sums. 
Price Sixpence. 
{V. Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, Division and 


Reduction of Money, Tables, Questions, and An- 
swers to the Sums. Price Sixpence. 

V. Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, Division, and 
Reduction of Weights and Measures, Tables, Ques- 
tions, and Answers to the Sums. Price Sixpence. 


VI. Simple and Compound Practice, Bills of Parcels and 
Book Debts, Forms of Receipts, Tables of Aliquot 
Parts, &c., Questions, and Answers to the Sums, 
Price Sixpence. 


By the same Authors, a Companion to the above, in 18mo. price ONE SHILLING, 
ARITHMETIC STEP BY STEP, Parr I. 
THE SIX STANDARDS OF ARITHMETIC ACCORDING TO THE REVISED CODE. 


The READY WRITER ; 


A Course of EIGHTEEN carefully Graduated Narrative COPY-BOOKS, price THREEPEN CE each, designed to meet as 
far as possible the Writing requirements of the several Standards of the Revised ¢ ‘ode, and generally to lead to Good and 
Correct Writing. By HENRY COMBES, E. T. STEVENS, and CHARLES HOLE, F.R.G.S 


TEXT LINES. DOUBLE SMALL LINES. 


ELEMENTARY STROKES and SMALL LeTrers. Copy on 11, NARRATIVE Copy on every other line : oh | Dinner in 
every half-page. an Old Manor House—Time of Edward 
. Two SMALL LETTERS in combination and singly. 12. Portry Copy (from Archbishop Trench’s ‘ Proverbs’ 
Figures 1 to 20. Copy on every half-page. and Herbert’s ‘Church Porch’), two consecutive 
. CAPITAL LeTTERs (and small recapitulated). Copy on lines on every half-page. 
every half-page. SMALL LINES 
SuHort WorpDs (recapitulating all the Capital and Small re “sparen 3 . , 
Letters). Figures up to 100. Copy on every half-page. | 13. Porrry Copy (Gray’s ‘ Elegy’), four consecutive lines 
on each page. Alternate lines ruled. 


SPECIMENS of CORRESPONDENCE—BILLS, RECEIPTS, 
&e. 


i 
. 


~~ w we 


ROUND LINES. | 14, 
~ - . -" A . 6 
ee res Se | ANGULAR DOUBLE SMALL LINES. 
NARRATIVE Copy on every other line; “ The Idle Little | 15. Porrry Cory (‘A Mother's Love’ and ‘To my 
Boy.” | Brother’), arranged asin 12. For Girls. 
SMALL ROUND LINES. ANGULAR SMALL LINES. 
7. NARRATIVE Copy on every other line: “ Bob, the | 16, Porrry Copy (from Goldsmith’s ‘ Deserted Village’), 
Blind Fiddler’s Dog.” | arranged as in 13, For Girls. 
NakRATIVE Copy on every other line ; “The Boy who DICTATION BOOKS. 


would not tell a Lie.” | 
THIRD STANDARD WRITING Book. Exercises for 17. THrrp and FourtH STANDARD Dictation Books, 
Small round lines, with margin for corrections. 


Transcription alternately in Script and Roman type. 
10. FourTH STANDARD WRiTING Book. Exercises for | 18. Firru and SixraH SranpArD Dictation Looks, 
Small lines, with margin for corrections, 


Transcription alternately in Script and Roman type. | 
TREN , 7 \i 4 
STEVENS and HOLES GRADE LESSON-BOOKS, 
IN SIX STANDARDS OR PARTS. 

Each embracing Reading, Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, and Exercises for Dictation. 

Requirements of the Revised Code, Complete in Six Parts or Standards, price 5s. 3d. 

STANDARD L., pp. 96, price 6d. STANDARD IIL, pp. 160, price 9d. STANDARD V., pp. 224, price 1s. 3d. 
STANDARD IL, pp. 128, price 9d. STANDARD IV., pp. 160, price 9d. STANDARD VL., pp. 224, price ls. 3d, 


*,* ANSWERS to the Arithmetical Exercises in SranpaARps II., III. and LV., price 4d.; in SrANDARD V., price 4d; 
and in STANDARD VI. » price 3d.; or complete, price 1s. cloth, 


ao oo 
— 
o 


o mn 
I 


a 


i 


Especially adapted to meet the 


STEVENS and HOLES ADVANCED LESSON-BOOK : 
Consisting of Reading Lessons in History, Geography, Literature, and Science ; together with a complete Course of 
Examples in the higher parts of Arithmetic and Mensuration. A Sequet to the ‘ Grade Lesson-Books,’ for the use 
of Advanced Classes in Schools and Institutes, 12mo. pp. 428, price 3s. bound. 


STEVENS and HOLES GRADE LESSON-BOOK PRIMER, 


For the Use of Infant Classes ; Introductory to the ‘Grade Lesson-Books.’ With Ten attractive Woodcuts, price 3d. 


The GRAMMATICAL SPELLING-BOOK, 
IN FOUR PARTS. 
By HENRY COMBES, Head-Master of the Poplar and Blackwall Free School; and EDWIN HINES, Head-Master of 
4 [Pants I, and IL, in the press. 


. > 1 iT e v \f ° 
FIRST LESSONS in READING ; 
A Series of Illustrated Reading Sheets, printed in bold type, and carefully graduated on the plan of the Primer and 
First Standard of the ‘Grade Lesson-Books.’ For the use of Infants in Schools and Nurseries. By E. T. STEVENS, 
Jae of King’s College, London ; and CHARLES HOLE, F.R.G.S., Head-Master, Loug quborough, ——- School, 
ton [In the press. 





SCRIPTURE FACTS CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED, 


PRO- | in Plain and Concise Lessons, with References and Questions for Self-Instruction; forming a complete Abstract of the 


Old and New Testaments. By HENRY COMBES and EDWIN HINES. 1s8mo. price 1s. 4d., or in Two Parts, the,Old 


| Testament Facts and the New, price 9d. each 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster-row. 
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Now ready, price One Shilling, the AUGUST Number of 


THE TEMPLE BAR 
MAGAZINE. 


Contents. 
LADY ADELAIDE'S OATH. 
Lynne.’ 
Chap. 13. Changes. 
14. Wilfred Lester comes to grief. 
15. Lord Dane home again. 
ALURED: an Allegory. By Frances Power Cobbe. 
THROUGH SURREY. 
HOW WE KILLED GROUSE AT CANTYRE. 
ARCHIE LOVELL. By the Author of ‘ Miss Forrester” 
Chap. 25. Dead Rose Leaves. 
26. By the Riverside. 
27. Working up a Case. 
GETTING AWAY FROM LEIPZIG. 
COUSIN TOM AND THE NEW CURATE: a Sketch. 
By the Author of ‘Charlie Thornhill,’ &c. 
MODERN ECCENTRICS. 


By the Author of ‘East 


RicHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington- street. 





“ONE OF THE MOST SEDUCING BOOKS ONE CAN GET 
HOLD oF.”—Reader. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries and Booksellers’, 
in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 
A SECOND EDITION 
OF 


UP THE COUNTRY. 


By the Hon. EMILY EDEN, 
Author of 
‘The Semi-Attached Couple’ and ‘ The Semi-Detached 
House.’ 


“Anything more refreshing, genial and laughter-pro- 
voking than these letters, it w ould be difficult to find.” 
Spectator. 
‘‘A brighter book of travel we have not seen for many 
a day.”—Athenceum. 


RicHarD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 





A Missing Link in Natural History. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. post Svo. with many beautiful 
Illustrations, 24s. 


THE NATURALIST 


IN 


VANCOUVER ISLAND AND BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. 


By JOHN KEAST LORD, F.ZS. 


Late Naturalist to the British North American Boundary 
Commission. 


“One of the very pleasantest works on natural history 
that it has been our fortune to meet with. The author 
has a free and happy pencil; and in his descriptions bird, 
beast, fish and insect live before us until we seem to know 
them.”—Globe. 


RicuHarD Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 





At all Libraries and Booksellers’, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


AFTER THE STORM; 


OR, 
Brother Jonathan and his Neighbours 
in 1865-6, 
By J. E. HILARY SKINNER, 
Author of ‘The Tale of Danish Heroism.’ 
*‘ Written with much ability, and gives us the evidence 


of a trustworthy witness. It is the work of a traveller as 
judicious as he is interesting in his remarks.”—Reader, 


RicHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to 


1 








Her Majesty. 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS 


FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT 


COMBERMERE’S MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE. 
From his Family Papers. By the RIGHT HON. MARY, VIS- 
COUNTESS COMBERMERE and Capt. W. W. KNOLLYS. 

2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, &c. 30s. bound. 
**To the last this noble soldier and most perfect gentleman 
took cheerful part in the duties and pleasures of life, leaving 
to an only son the inheritance of a great name, and to a sorrowing 
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The Biographical Treasury: a Dictionary of 

Universal Biography. By Samuel Maunder. 

Thirteenth Edition, reconstructed, thoroughly 

revised and partly rewritten. With above 

One Thousand Additional Memoirs and 

Notices. By William L. R. Cates. (Long- 

mans & Co.) 

WHEN we express an opinion that biography 
has in these later years enjoyed an undue share 
of public attention and approval, it is scarcely 
necessary to observe, that we do not speak of | 
biography as it might be, or ought to be, but as 
it is, and that our words have no reference to 
those personal histories which are amongst the 
chief ornaments of our literature, and to the 
rare excellence of which is mainly attributable | 
the respect generally accorded to all books of 
their class. It would not be easy to over-esti- 
mate the dignity of those labours to which we 
are indebted for knowledge of the great men of 
past times, or to rate at more than their worth 
the writers who have relieved any of our heroes | 
from stains put upon them by misapprehension 
or malignity. Honour also may be given with 
no sparing hand to the scribes who gather from 
the previously ascertained facts of great men’s 
lives lessons useful for the guidance of inferior 
mortals amidst the perils and perplexities of 
existence, and offer those lessons to the world 
in elegant and impressive language. But of the 
thousands of biographies registered at Station- 
ers’ Hall, or in the catalogues of the Museum 
Library, as the productions of English authors, 
what is the number of those which have at- 
tained or deserve permanent rank amongst 
works of standard and familiar literature? How 
many of our brightest and bravest admirals 
between Blake and Nelson have met with 
worthy chroniclers? Johnson and Scott are 
preserved to future generations in biographies 
that are models of art; but how brief is our 
roll of writers whose lives have been com- 
memorated by fairly competent biographers! 
The same may be said of our statesmen, jurists, 
soldiers, painters, men of science. Literature 
never thought of her duty in this respect to 
such a hero as Cromwell, until the time had 
"seg when a writer of Milton’s power might 

ave placed the Protector’s personal character 
beyond the spite of slander and the miscon- 
ceptions of dullness. Marlborough has had 
enough biographers; but his fame is so little 
indebted to them that his personal character- 
istics are almost entirely unknown to the 
majority of those of his countrymen who are 
sufficiently acquainted with his battles. Whe- 
ther Wellington will fare better, so far as 
biography is concerned, we have some gloomy 
doubts. 

To assign the dearth of really good biogra- 
phies to the true cause, or rather the true 
combination of causes, would be no easy task. 
Until the latter half of the last century had 
learnt to lament its want of definite information | 
concerning the prominent actors of immediately | 
preceding times, a general absence of curiosity | 
on the part of the public may have accounted 
for the general neglect of writers to study 
critically, and portray minutely, the more 
remarkable personages with whom they came 
in contact. The miserable, ill-written, straggling, 
unobservant notices, which the book-venders of 
the Row and Little Britain used to announce as 
“lives done by eminent hands,” and which the 
bookish subjects of Queen Anne or George the | 
First were content to accept as adequate por-| 


| 











| 


traitures of famous men and women, indicate a, 





condition of public taste which fully accounts 
for the poverty and weakness of the efforts 
made for its gratification. Of these puny 
memoirs, Gilbert Burnet’s ‘ Life of Sir Matthew 
Hale’ may be taken as a favourable and sig- 
nificant specimen. When a writer no less 
eminent as a divine than as a man of letters 
could send to the press such a comically in- 
adequate sketch of so remarkable a character 
as the venerable and learned Chief Justice, it 
is manifest that readers did not require much 
from biographers, and that authors did not feel 
themselves bound by honour or interest to 
expend much pains on essays in personal his- 
tory. But in more recent times—since Samuel 
Johnson’s ‘Lives of the Poets’ created in the 
popular mind a taste which Boswell’s book 
enlarged as well as gratified—the public appetite 
for biography has rapidly increased, and the 
number of writers willing to cater for the appe- 
tite has grown in proportion. 

The conditions under which biographies are 
usually written, no less than the special unde- 
clared objects for which they are in most cases 
composed, encourage even when they do not 
necessitate trickery, evasion, and directly false 
testimony. Under favourable circumstances, 
the ordinary biography is written to order, for 
the honour of a dead man, the satisfaction of 
his friends, and the glorification of his children. 
When finished, like the epitaph on his tomb, 
it tells “not what he was, but what he should 
have been.” Under less favourable circum- 
stances, it is the manifesto of the religious, 
political, or scientific clique of which the dead 
man was an active member, and is seasoned 
with ungenerous judgments and malicious 
attacks upon the enemies of the dead man’s 
clique. Often these kicks at, and aspersions 
upon, the dead man’s surviving antagonists, 
are unseen, or unintelligible to readers who 
live outside the warring coteries, and have no 
key whereby to construe covert insinuations 
and mysterious suggestions; but the slander 
is none the less sharp, and the spite is none 
the less likely to rankle because the blow 
and its consequences are known only to the 
circles which comprise the bitterest enemies 
and warmest friends of the injured reputation. 
Personal history is surcharged with rancour 
and malignity; and those who have studied 
biographic literature under circumstances 
favourable to accurate observation, will admit 
that religious biographies are by no means free 
from this particular kind of offence. So long 
as the writers of these vindictive books speak 
no evil of the dead men whom they are specially 
employed to praise, they feel themselves at 
liberty to insinuate any amount of evil against 
the living whom they are paid to annoy. 

Even in cases where the dead man’s friends 
cannot be charged with intentional untruthful- 
ness, or a malignant desire to hurt surviving 
adversaries, the difficulties to be encountered 
in a search for the truth of his career are so 
great, that the biographer, specially retained 
for the defence, apportioning his exertions to 
the amount of his fee, usually stops short in his 
labours of investigation, ere he has fairly begun 
them. The sources to which he is referred for 
information are usually treacherous; and unless 
he is a very vigilant, clear-headed, suspicious, 
and persevering collector of evidence, he gathers 
to his pile of materials a wondrous lot of mis- 
told gossip and apocryphal or unquestionably 
spurious stories. It is the custom for executors 
and other persons officially concerned in cover- 
ing a hero’s grave with honour to give their 
retained biographer written statements con- 
cerning the deceased gentleman’s birth, educa- 
tion, virtues, achievements,—nothing of course 





being ever intimated about his want of educa- 
tion, his vices, or his blunders. Sometimes 
these testimonials agree in nothing save a de- 
termined intention to speak handsomely of the 
dead man. Years since, a friend of ours was 
employed to write the life of a successful and 
eminent gentleman, who had left a large amount 
of money to the persons who were most anxious 
to perpetuate his fame; and it was not till 
he entered upon his undertaking that he had 
any adequate knowledge of the sorry foun- 
tains from which biographers are required to 
draw their data, and of the ridiculous processes 
by which our veritable histories of human 
lives are concocted. First of all, he received 
letters containing reminiscences of the deceased 
gentleman from some fifteen of his most inti- 
mate friends; twenty or more letters of intro- 
duction, from executors and others, to twenty or 
more of the testator’s less intimate friends; a 
collection of many hundred obituary notices of, 
and passages having reference to, the deceased, 
taken from newspapers during a course of 
many years; certain boxes of letters, journals, 
diaries, account-books. Had this fund of infor- 
mation been less good, this witness would never 
have discovered its badness; had the sources 
been less abundant, he would never have de- 
tected their shallowness. At the outset, critical 
examination detected several strange discre- 
pancies in the fifteen letters from most intimate 
friends,—fourteen of them praising the hero 
with a fervour natural to legatees, but with a 
perplexing inconsistency as to the grounds of 
their favourable opinions. The fifteenth inti- 
mate friend—who, by the way, was not a 
legatee—made some remarkable disclosures, 
which imparted a suggestive significance to the 
words of the other fourteen witnesses. Inter- 
views with the less intimate friends taught the 
writer how little men know about the history 
of the associates whom they are wont to address 
in terms of affectionate endearment. Intercourse 
with the veterans of the eminent gentleman’s 
family soon satisfied him that they had only 
the most confused and shadowy and_ irre- 
concilable notions concerning the earlier years 
of their distinguished relative. Conversation 
with the junior members of the family at first 
occasioned the writer lively surprise, and then 
caused him to reflect on his own family rela- 
tions, and see how little he knew about what 
his own father, mother, uncles, and aunts had 
done in this life before he came to years of dis- 
cretion. But the informants—or rather the mis- 
informants—who occasioned the greatestamount 
of trouble, were certain elderly but very intel- 
ligent gentlemen, who were supposed to be the 
persons best able to afford accurate accounts of 
the dead man’s professional career. These men 
had been his professional coadjutors, the part- 
ners of his labours, the sharers of his triumphs. 
His victories had been their victories; indeed, 
in some cases, the works which had increased 
the lustre of his renown were conceived, 
planned, and carried out by them, almost with- 
out his supervision. 

With respect to the principal matters in 
which these subordinate actors had been 
thus especially concerned, it was naturally 
felt by the writer that they would be safe 
historical guides. Just as a general of division 
knows more than his superior commander, 
or the colonel of a regiment sees more than 
the general, of certain minor operations on a 
great battle-field, it was thought that the dead 
man’s-assistants would be able to speak more 
fully and exactly on certain points than the 
living chief himself could have spoken. Well, 
these gentlemen did speak fully and authorita- 
tively as to important events, which were the 
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grand incidents of their lives, and concerning | 
which they were better qualified to tell the | 
truth than any other living persons. They 
were still in the possession of mental vigour; | 
they were under no temptation to make false | 
statements, and even had the case been other- | 


wise, they were not men likely to yield to such 
temptation ; they spoke clearly, minutely, con- | 
fidently, and with perfect consistency, of con- | 
flicts, labours, results, which had engrossed | 
their attention day after day throughout the | 
best years of their lives; and yet time after 
time, by written testimony drawn from the 
“certain boxes of documents,” and from another | 
collection of papers that came to hand in a 
most unexpected manner, and rendered it | 
necessary to modify the most important 
assertions in the almost finished manuscript 
of the biography, these educated, honest, 
and specially-qualified witnesses were con- 
victed of mis-telling in important particulars 
the chief episodes of their own lives. <Ad- 
mitting some important errors in his own | 
communications, one of these gentlemen ex- | 
claimed, “ Yesterday I would have sworn to | 
the truth of every statement I made to you; | 
to-day, I am so confounded by the proofs of | 
my own inaccuracy, that I really do not feel } 
myself able to say anything positively about 
my own life.” Few persons are aware how 
treacherous a companion the memory is, and | 
how prone we allare to mistake imaginations for | 
reminiscences. Of biographic inaccuracies and | 
fictions, a large proportion must be attributed | 
to this mental tendency in witnesses who, so | 
long as they speak of affairs in which they were | 
personal actors, are regarded by the ordinary | 
biographic collector as narrators incapable of | 
error. 

Few persons are better able to estimate the 
prevailing inaccuracy of biographic literature 
than the compilers of those dictionaries, into 
which the principal data of published memoirs 
are from time to time drawn. In their endea- 
vours to deal satisfactorily with conflicting state- | 
ments and irreconcilable dates, these useful | 
collectors are often sorely perplexed between | 
a readiness to believe everything and a dis- | 
agreeable doubt whether they ought to believe | 
anything. In his Preface to the first edition of | 
the commendable book which has now attained | 
the honour of a thirteenth edition, Mr. Samuel 
Maunder observed: “ Persons not in the habit 
of consulting different biographical authorities | 
can have no idea of the discrepancies that are | 
to be met with in the relation of mere matters | 
of fact; but this, perplexing as it is, bears no | 
proportion to the wilful perversions that abound 
where scope is given for the expression of 
poetical feeling or the promulgation of a par- 
ticular doctrine. So prone, indeed, are many | 
to this corrupt practice, that it appears as 
though they considered it a paramount duty to 
carry on, per fas et nefas, an eternal crusade 
against all opinions which are not in accordance 
with their own,—against every one who is dis- | 
posed to take a straightforward and rational 
view of things, rather than to glance at them 
through the oblique medium of some wild or | 
fanciful theory. The amount of injury thus 
done to the cause of truth, it is impossible to 
estimate; sentiments, glossed over by a false 
philosophy, are slavishly copied from one 
work to another, till the dissemination of error 
becomes general, and the evils inflicted on | 
society are past redemption.” This testimony | 
from an honest student of judicious mind and 
equable temper, who knew more about modern 
biography than most writers of his day, is so 
valuable that we cannot thank Mr. Cates for 
omitting it from the present edition. 

In some respects the present edition is a great 





improvement on its precursors; but though 
we have no inclination to speak lightly of Mr. 
Cates’s labour, a cursory survey of the book has 
satisfied us that much room still remains for fur- 
ther amendment. In the 900 memoirs which 
Mr. Cates has rewritten, we here and there 
come upon errors for which Mr. Maunder is 
not to be held accountable ; other notices retain 
blunders committed by the originator of the 
work; and though Mr. Cates presents us with 
more than a thousand new “lives,” he has neg- 
lected to remedy some of Maunder’s worst 
omissions. To make much of a few slips in 
such a work would be unfair, and we therefore 
refrain from drawing up a list of mis-spelt names, 
typographical defects and other errors that will 
creep into printed matter in spite of extreme 
eare. Our chief objection to Mr. Cates is not 
that he occasionally drops a letter, as where he 
spells the name of Attwood, the composer, with 


a single t; or that he sometimes dropsan entire | 


notice, as where through inadvertence he omits 
Maunder’s memoir of Dr. Matthew Gwinne; 
but that his emendations have not been 
made upon any satisfactory system. Hence it 
happens that whilst he says more than enough 
of such people as Maurice and Eugénie de 


opulence by energy, intelligence, and honour- 
able dealing in the course of each generation. 
Moreover, several of the memoirs are dis- 
figured by inaccuracies or defects which would 
not have marked them had their writers been 
thoroughly acquainted with the facts under 
consideration. Though the number of students 
is rapidly growing who hold that Francis 
Bacon’s reputation has been cleared of the 
imputations of venality, his judicial character 
is still regarded by many intelligent writers as 
a question open to controversy ; but no one 
accurately informed as to the circumstances of 
the Chancellor’s fall could have penned Mr. 
Cates’s words, “Complaints were made of his 
venality as a judge, which on inquiry by a par- 
liamentary committee were fully verified.” In- 
fluenced by one of Macaulay’s extravagant 
caricatures, the author of the memoir of Judge 
Jeffreys says, “ His conduct on the bench was, 
in the highest degree, discreditable at all times, 
and he indulged in scurrility and abuse of the 


| most degrading description,’—a statement that 


Guérin, Sarah Martin the Yarmouth dress- | 


maker, and Madame Tussaud of wax-work 


celebrity, he neglects to notice personages of | 
real importance. In vain we have referred to | 
his pages for memoirs of such eminent men as | 
Lord Keeper Orlando Bridgeman, Lord Keeper | 


Nathan Wright, Lord Chancellor Macclesfield, 
Lord Chancellor Charles Yorke. Amongst 
other legal chiefs, conspicuous in this volume 
by their absence, we may mention Sir John 
Pratt, Chief Justice Ryder, Sir James Mansfield, 
and Chief Justice Jervis, as well as such 
historical notorieties as Chief Justices Wright, 
Scroggs, Pemberton, Rainsford. Notice is taken 
of Sir William Knighton, physician and secre- 
tary to George the Fourth, whilst other not less 
important members of the medical profession, 
such as Dr. Addington, the first Lord Sidmouth’s 
father, Sir Richard Jebb, Revell Reynolds, 
Tuthill, are unmentioned. Something is said of 
Yates the actor, nothing of Mrs. Yates the 
actress. No impartial selection of distinguished 
soldiers of the Confederate army would have 
marked Stonewall Jackson for enthusiastic 
eulogy, and put aside General Albert Sidney 
Johnston as a person too insignificant for 
remark. No student of American history 
capable of estimating the relative powers of the 
leading politicians of the United States would 
award biographic prominence to Edward Living- 
stone, and withhold it from Aaron Burr. Since 
Mr. Cates makes honourable mention of George 
Stephenson as a man “whose name will be for 
ever identified with the greatest mechanical 
revolution effected since the days of Watt— 
the application of steam to railroads,” he might 
have devoted a little space to Trevithick, the 
inventor of the locomotive, and Hedley, the 


engineer who first made the travelling engine | 


an actual substitute for animal power on a 
colliery railway, and furnished the Killing- 
worth engine-wright with models for repro- 
duction. The editor’s omissions are all the more 
remarkable because he encumbers his volume 


is at variance with conclusive testimony. By 
no two persons was George Jeffreys more cor- 
dially detested than by Francis and Roger 
North; to Roger’s malignant and incisive pen 
Macaulay was indebted for some of the most 
telling touches in his repulsive portrait of the 
bloody Chief Justice; but notwithstanding his 
violent hostility to Jeffreys, notwithstanding 
his unscrupulous delight in speaking evil of his 
enemies, Roger North—writing at a time when 
the memory of Jeffreys was unspeakably odious 
to politicians of all parties—expressly admits 
that when Jeffreys was not influenced by 
political passion or some strong animosity he 
was a decorous and upright judge. ‘“ When he 


| was in temper,” says Roger North of his 





with memoirs of fortunate traders and other | 


comparatively obscure persons who, though 
they were respectable and useful in their lives, 
deserve no commemoration now that they are 
in their graves. When compilers of biographi- 
cal dictionaries feel it necessary to notice such 
a man as Guest, the iron-master, they must, 
for the sake of consistency, make up their 
minds to admit within the Temple of Fame 
the thousands of prosperous men of business 


| who, in this rich country, raise themselves to 


brother’s insolent adversary, “and matters 
indifferent came before him, he became his 
seat of justice better than any other I ever saw 
in his place.” Reproducing the story which Mr. 
Charles Knight has proved to be a mere bio- 
graphic calumny, the ‘ Biographical Treasury’ 
says of Thomas Guy, the benevolent bookseller, 
“his principal gains arose from the disreputable 
purchase of seamen’s prize tickets, and Jobbing 
in the South Sea Stock.” The omission of all 
mention of Charles Lee’s conclusively demon- 
strated treason from the memoir of that Trans- 
atlantic scoundrel is significant. Frequently we 
come upon a memoir which contains no impor- 
tant assertion that is absolutely erroneous, but 
yet is calculated, through want of precision 
and fullness, to mislead the reader. Thus of 
Lord Keeper North it is said, “In 1683 he was 
appointed Lord Keeper, and raised to the 
peerage. Soou after the accession of James 
the Second, he was succeeded in his oflice by 
the notorious Jeftreys.” Francis North received 
the Seals in 1682, a few days earlier than the 
writer represents ; and he died in office,—a fact 
which no reader would infer from the memoir, 
which, whilst it is literally right in stating that 
Lord Guilford was “succeeded in his office by 
the notorious Jeffreys,” will create in many 
readers an impression that Francis North was 
superseded as well as succeeded. Here and 
there, but not often, we come upon a very 
faulty notice like the following :—“ Thellusson, 
Peter Isaac, a native of Geneva, who settled as 
a merchant in London, where he acquired a 
prodigious fortune, and died in 1788. He left 
about 100,000/. to his family, and the remainder 
of his property, considerably above half a million, 
is to accumulate, during the lives of the three 
sons and the lives of their sons, when, if there 
are none of his descendants and name existing, 
the whole is to be added to the sinking fund. 
The singular will being contested by the heirs- 
at-law, was established by a decision of the 
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House of Lords in 1805; it, however, occasioned 
the passing of an Act restraining the power of 
devising property for the purpose of accumula- 
tion to twenty-one years after the death of the 
testator. His eldest son was raised to the peer- 
age by the title of Baron Rendlesham.” In the 
first place, no notice is here taken of Thellus- 
son’s connexion with Necker, or of the pecu- 
liar basis of his great wealth,—facts that cer- 
tainly ought to have been mentioned; in the 
second place, the Thellusson trust is at an end, 
and the foolish man’s money, after much litiga- 
tion and sorrow, caused by his iniquitous will, 
has been distributed in accordance with the 
testament ; in the third place, old Peter Isaac 
Thellusson’s son was not raised to the peerage, 
but to the baronage of Ireland. Errors of another 
kind—unimportant in themselves, and venial 
because unavoidable by the most careful 
writers—appear in many places. Thus, the 
memoir of William Makepeace Thackeray 
observes, “He was early brought to England, 
and was educated first at the Charterhouse.” 
Thackeray’s first place of education, after his 
arrival in England, was a private school at 
Southampton, kept by a master who was a 
warn? believer in the efficacy of that birchen 
discipline which is very generally con- 
demned by the refinement and good sense of 
the present generation. Not long before his 
death, Thackeray was recalling the life of his 
school-boy days at the Charterhouse, when 
a companion asked him how he came to 
make no mention in his ‘English Humour- 
ists’ of Steele’s essay against public school 
flagellations,—a paper which could have been 
used with excellent effect by the old Car- 
thusian of the nineteenth century lecturing 
about the older Carthusian of the eighteenth 
century. With characteristic warmth and 
frankness Thackeray exclaimed, “I would have 
gladly given you 501. for a reference to that 
essay when I was preparing my lectures; I 
never heard of it before. It is provoking to 
hear of it now that it is too late to use it.” 
After speaking about the discipline of Charter- 
house in “his time,”—where, by-the-by, he 
represented himself as never having been 
birched,—he described in terms of ludicrous 
horror the torture which he had endured under 
the besom of the Southampton schoolmaster. 
“Tt was awful, it was awful; but fortunately I 
was soon removed from the brute’s power.” 

We have indicated the shortcomings of this 
work, not without due recognition of the diffi- 
culties which the compilers were required to 
encounter, and of the apologies with which 
their errors may be fairly covered. Let us add 
that, notwithstanding many defects, it is a 
highly commendable book. Further revision 
and more methodical pains will greatly im- 
prove it in future editions; but in its present 
condition it is the most comprehensive, 
honest, convenient, and trustworthy volume of 
its kind that has hitherto been offered to the 
public. 





Pictorial History of the Civil War in the 
United States of America. By Benson J. 
Lossing. Illustrated by many Hundred 
Engravings on Wood. Vol. I. (Philadelphia, 
Childs.) 

Less offensive to fairness than good taste are 

the style and tone of this verbose volume, 

which—commencing the history of the Civil 

War with Mr. Lincoln’s contest for the presiden- 

tial throne—brings the story no further than 

the rout of Bull Run. A northerner writing 
for those of his countrymen who fought for the 

Union against the slave-owners, Mr. Lossing 

does well to condemn the operations and aims 

of the Southern leaders; but he would have 





been more impressive, and therefore more suc- 
cessful in his attempts to deprive Mr. Jefferson 
Davis and his coadjutors of the sympathy and 
respect which are still felt for them by many 
spectators of the conflict, had he been more 
sparing of hard words. In the heat of the fight 
violent language accorded with the fierce blows 
that were being given on either side; but now 
that the struggle is over, history should speak 
of it with calmness and dignity, and refrain 
from railing at the authors of the trouble as 
“ conspirators.” But Mr. Lossing is a compiler 
from the newspapers, rather than a thoughtful 
historian drawing his materials with patient 
labour from every source of information; and, 
like most compilers of his kind, he shows but 
little discrimination in selecting his facts. At 
least two-thirds of his work refer to compara- 
tively unimportant matters, to which he gives 
a page where a line would have been sufficient. 
Portraits and notices are given of very worthy, 
but, for the purposes of history, very little 
men, about whom total silence might have 
been advantageously maintained. Moreover, Mr. 
Lossing fails in gratitude and justice to the 
numbers of Englishmen who consistently, and 
to good purpose, spoke in no uncertain terms 
for the North, at the time when theSouth had too 
many unscrupulous champions in this country. 
“Tn addition,” writes Mr. Lossing, “ to affected 
indifference to the fate of the nation, British 
legislators, orators, publicists, and journalists 
were lavish of causeless abuse, not only of the 
Government, but of the people of the Free- 
Labour States, who were loyal to that Govern- 
ment. That abuse was so often expressed in 
phrases as unmanly and ungenerous, and even 
coarse and vulgar at times, that high-minded 
Englishmen blushed with shame. Only here and 
there throughout the kingdom, for a long time, 
was heard a voice of real sympathy for a great 
and enlightened nation struggling for existence, 
which had in a measure, as it were, sprung 
from the loins of the English people. Those 
few voices were pleasant to the ears of the ear- 
nest champions of the republic and universal 
freedom during the conflict; and the memory 
of the utterers will be ever cherished in the 
heart of hearts of a grateful and generous 
people, who can, with the magnanimity of true 
nobility, forgive the arrogant and the mis- 
informed in other lands, who, failing to compre- 
hend the dignity of the cause for which the 
loyal Americans were contending, treated them 
unkindly in the hour of their greatest distress.” 
This is a favourable specimen of the author’s 
style and temper. As a sharer in that “mag- 
nanimity of true nobility” of which the Ame- 
ricans, it appears, have so large a store, Mr. 
Lossing should reflect that in the northern sec- 
tion of his own country. there was much acri- 
monious difference of opinion with regard to 
the war, and that if London contained a con- 
siderable body of noisy sympathizers with the 
South, the same was the case in New York. 
Like the Americans, we are accustomed to 
speak our opinions freely, and in our jealousy 
for freedom of discussion we permit talkers and 
writers to utter sentiniguts that encounter the 
silent disapprobation '6f the thoughtful and 
good, even when they do not elicit stormy con- 
tradiction. From time to time speaking bitterly 
of ourselves, we also from time to time utter 
harsh and unjust judgments with regard to our 
neighbours. In like manner, America occa- 
sionally pours the vials of her irritability upon 
this country; and when American journalists 
are offended by the conduct of Great Britain, 
they neither hesitate to say so, nor exhibit 
any high degree of conscientious care not to 
over-state the case against the “old country.” 
Mr. Lossing does not need us to remind him of 





the complimentary criticisms showered upon 
us during the war by the American press; but 
he would be astonished if an English historian 
were to use them as instruments for rousing 
amongst his countrymen feelings of hostility to 
the States, or were even to give them so much 
as a line of passing notice. 








1. Spiritual Philosophy: founded on the Teach- 
ing of the late Samuel Taylor Coleridge. By 
the late Joseph Henry Green. Edited, with 
a Memoir, by John Simon. (Macmillan & Co.) 

. An Examination of J. 8S. Mil’s Philosophy, 

being a Defence of Fundamental Truth. By 

James M‘Cosh, LL.D. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Mill and Carlyle: an Examination of Mr. 

J.S. Miil’s Doctrine of Causation in relation 

to Moral Freedom. With an occasional Dis- 

course on Sauerteig, by Smelfungus. By P. P. 

Alexander, A.M. (Edinburgh, Nimmo.) 

4. Three Essays on Philosophical Subjects. By 
T. Shedden, M.A. (Longmans & Co.) 

. The Battle of the Two Philosophies. By an 
Enquirer. (Longmans & Co.) 

. The Philosophy of the Unconditioned. 

Alexander Robertson. (Longmans & Co.) 
An Essay on the Platonic Idea. By Thomas 

Maguire, A.M. (Longmans & Co.) 

8. The Harmonies of Nature, or the Unity of 
Creation. By Dr. G. Hartwig. (Longmans 
& Co.) 

9. The Philosophy of Ethics: an Analytical 
Essay. By 8.8. Laurie. (Edinburgh, Edmon- 
ston & Douglas.) 

10. E pur si muove. By N. A. Nicholson, M.A. 
(Tribner & Co.) 

ll. A Manual of Human Culture. By M. A. 
Garvey. (Bell & Daldy.) 

12. Odd Bricks from a Tumble-down Private 
Building. By a _ Retired Constructor. 
(Newby.) 

13. Discourses. By{the late] Alexander J. Scott, 
M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Wuar is the original meaning of salad or 

salade ? In the oldest use of the word it means 

a kind of helmet-cap worn by soldiers, both 
in French and Norman-English. We venture, 
though not without hesitation,—especially re- 
membering that some derive it from salted,— 
a surmise that the mixture of herbs and dress- 
ing got its name, just as a comfortable dose 
before going to bed came to be called a night- 
cap; as a good kind of thing for the head. Be 
this as it may, we have before us a salad, in 
either sense: a mixture of various esculents, 

and a stiff kind of wear over the brain; not 

without salt either, though there might have 
been more. But this was not the way we came 
to use the word. It was our own considering- 
cap we thought of. Our readers know that of 
late years we have been obliged to put books 
of mental philosophy together in a heap, and 
make one job of them: how can we do other- 
wise when the nature of things, in its totality, 
is presented to us for consideration once a fort- 
night ? On the present occasion, when we saw 
that we had a budget ready, there came into 
our minds, in a whimsical way, two lines of the 
satire on Wolsey,— 

Aryse up, Jacke, and putt on thy salatt, 

For the tyme is come of bagge and walatt. 

And so we were reminded to ask for the con- 

nexion between the two meanings of salad, 

and to refer the question to the Philological 

Society. 

We are by no means sorry that mental phi- 
losophy is exciting so much attention; but we 
should be in despair if it were necessary to 
give a discussion every time we open a book 
on the subject. It is not desirable to examine 
the works whenever we are asked the time of 
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day. We proceed to a short notice of the several 


writings before us, which will be of more use to 
our readers than any detached reviews. 

1. Joseph Henry Green, so well known as a 

surgeon, died December, 1863, as his biographer 
ought to have told us, but forgot it. It is not 
very widely known that he was all his life a 
diligent student of philosophy, a pupil of Tieck, 
the intimate friend of Coleridge, whose literary 
executor he was. The posthumous works which 
have appeared under Green’s editorship have 
been very little thought of in connexion with 
their editor. The present work is not Cole- 
ridge, but Green founded on Coleridge. Its 
subdivisions are, “On the Intellectual Facul- 
ties,” “On First Principles in Philosophy,” 
“On the Truths of Religion,” “ On the Idea of 
Christianity in relation to Controversial Theo- 
logy.” The reading will repay those who have 
a strong appetite for such subjects; and it will 
give information, of a general kind, to, those 
who want to know something of Coleridge, 
subject to the difficulty of separation incident 
to the writings of teachers who found their own 
instructions upon those of the master. With 
those who come between these two classes, we 
do not think these volumes will find much 
acceptance: in fact, Green is not Cole- 
ridge. 
2. Dr. M‘Cosh’s work involves no fewer than 
nine points: the nature of things, Hamilton, 
J.8. Mill, the relations of each to the other, 
Dr. M‘Cosh’s relation toeither, and Dr. M‘Cosh’s 
relation to the way in which either looks at the 
other. In this subject nothing but a very long 
article would allow us to go into detail. Though, 
by title, we should suppose that only Mill is 
examined, yet this is far too brief a description 
of the work. There are twenty-one chapters, 
running through as much difference of matter 
as could be brought in under the general sub- 
ject. Dr. M‘Cosh holds his ground fairly, and 
will be useful to all readers of the psychology 
of the day. In such points as his attack on Mr. 
Mill’s notions of intuition and necessity, he will 
have the voice of mankind with him: in things 
which are more like matters of opinion, there 
are many who will find him useful in attaining 
perception of the point at issue. In the matter 
of Hamilton and his impugners and defenders, 
we shall soon want a digested index, if we are 
to avoid utter confusion. Dr. M‘Cosh has given 
two pages of reference to the places of his own 
writings which concern the matter; and it may 
fairly be said that these are two of his most 
useful pages. 

3. We shall not enter on freedom and neces- 
sity. Mr. Alexander writes in a style of a 
“little vivacity of expression,” for which he 
apologizes : this so far as Mr. Millis concerned. 
Tf the reader should ask which are the vivacities, 
he will get from us no other answer except that 
given to the little boy who asked which was 
Wellington in the peep-show—“ Whichever you 
please, my little fellow! You pays your money 
and you takes your choice.” As to the article 
on Mr. Carlyle, there is internal evidence that 
it was intended for wit from beginning to 
end. The author “entirely honours” Carlyle, and 
considers him “ simply our greatest man of let- 
ters living.” Accordingly, he invests him with 
the name of Swuerteig, which the German dic- 
tionary makes to be sour dough, and gives him 
more than forty pages, of which the following 
is a specimen :—“Sauerteig indeed, nothing 
doubting, girt with his cook-aprons, infinitely 
manipulating with his hero-gridirons, and due 
‘inimitable sauce piquante, cooks busily, with 
vigour even unusual in him. ‘ Right stuff of 
properest hero-porkhood here,’ iterates the sin- 
gular Sauerteig-Soyer, cooking....” Surely 
this must be wit! 





4. Mr. Shedden’s three essays are on the 
Infinite, on Arabic Peripateticism, and on the 
controversy between Mr. Mill and the school of 


Hamilton. In the third he ranges himself 
rather on the side of Mill, but not wholly. In 
his last sentence he expresses, but in other 
words, that he has much more agreement with 
Mr. Mill than with Hamilton, except as to the 
value of formal logic, which he holds Mr. Mill 
grievously to underrate. 

5. The inquirer into the battle of the two 
philosophies takes the other side: he assails 
Mill and defends Hamilton on various points. 
With a bias which is not uncommon,—that of 
having a grand field of opponents,—he informs 
us, that while Mill’s work against Hamilton 
was “hot from the press, it was pronounced by 
the writing public to be a complete success.” 
We really were not aware of this. There are 
individuals who will decide between two such 
opponents at a glance; but they are neither 
the whole writing public nor the whole reading 
public. 

6. Mr. Robertson’s philosophy of the un- 
conditioned is strong & priori theism: the 
existence of God is to be finally reduced to a 
logical axiom. He attacks both Hamilton and 
Mill, and criticizes many others. There is a 
great deal of vagarious thought, in less than 
a hundred pages. 

7. Mr. Maguire informs us that his essay is 
the result of an independent study of Plato; 
and of this there is good appearance. His first 
“conviction that mental science was not mere 
verbiage,” was derived from the chapter on 
Socrates in Grote’s history: and his essay was 
complete before Grote’s ‘ Plato’ appeared ; on 
this his criticisms, &c. are added in notes. 
Plato, under nine heads, in one hundred and 
fifty pages, is of a concentration which we can- 


not separate; but many readers who have the | 


first smattering will find this short treatise both 
enlarge and bind their knowledge. 

8. Dr. Hartwig’s book at first looks like a 
system of natural history: it swarms with wood- 
cuts of zoology and comparative anatomy. But 


it properly belongs to general psychology : for | 


its object is comparison and deduction, and a 
view of the chain of being, which, in a rough 
way, may be described, like a rod and line, as 
having a fly at one end and a fool at the other. 
After some general cosmogony, this book begins 
at the lowest phases of vegetable life and ends 
with man. How little the collection of har- 
monies can pretend to be a system of zoology 
is manifest from the very small space taken 
up by the mammals when compared with that 
given to low creatures with hard names. One 
great object seems to be to illustrate the way 
in which all living things are the destroyers of 
their inferiors and the, destroyed of their supe- 
riors. This is carried the length of saying that 
it is the “ business” of the Deirodon snake to 
restrain the undue increase of the smaller birds 
by devouring their eggs. Itis just as much the 
business of the smaller birds to produce eggs 
enough, over and above what are wanted for 
hatching, to nourish the Deirodon family. 
There is one great omission. When man is 
arrived at, it is not pointed out that, for want 
of a higher race to destroy him, he is furnished 
with a wish to do the job for his fellow crea- 
tures, and with inventive power to find out 
means, A treatise on weapons of all kinds, from 
the club to the needle-gun, would have been 
the proper ending. There should have been a 
double frontispiece: on one side a Deirodon 
robbing a nest; on the other two high-minded 
gentlemen snapping pistols at one another for 
their mutual satisfaction ; and both performing 
the function assigned to them in the order of 
things, as seen from the standpoint of a natu- 


ralist. This book is very interesting, and fills a 
very useful place. 

9. Mr. Laurie’s system of ethics places first 
manifestation of the moral sense in a feeling of 
being pleased or displeased (complacence or 
displacence), and, denying that right is dis- 
criminated by a special inner sense, finds all 
the rest in promotion of “ felicity,” either that 
of the agent himself or of others. There is power 
of analysis shown in this work: all other judg- 
ment we leave to the reader. 

10. What is it that moves? This the author 
does not explain, and we cannot find out. There 
are chapters on Truth, Experience, Space, Time, 
&e, We do not think much of them. The 
author desires for his jury those who think 
calmly and examine closely: we doubt if they 
would need to retire. We cannot approve of 
the division of the cardinal virtue, justice, into 
justice towards one’s own self, and justice to- 
wards other people : it is a perversion of terms 
quite parallel with the division of murder into 
suicide and slaughter of others. We hardly 
know whether the author is in joke or in earnest 
when he reconciles freewill and foreknowledge 
by the hypothesis that God foresees what he 
pleases, and does not choose to foresee thé acts 
of his creatures. The old chapter from Volney, 
the meeting of the religions, to prove that there 
can be no revelation because men advance and 
defend opposite revelations in much the same 
way, is really behind the age. Most opponents 
of revelation would now say, each for himself, 
Well! I know I do not believe; but I trust I 
know a better defence of my unbelief than that 
comes to! The only chapter of which we can 
almost unreservedly approve is that on Space. 
There is in it a little reiteration, but no fallacy. 
It consists of four pages, no one of which con- 
tains anything but the head-line and the num- 
ber of the page. Some more of the paper might 
‘have been advantageously treated in the same 
| way. 
| 11. Mr.Garvey’s work begins, as a barrister’s 
| work will often begin, with a sound and suf- 
ficient table of contents. It goes through a 
large number of points connected with the edu- 
cation of the reason and of the feelings, and 
abounds in just remarks. At the end of each 
chapter is a supplement, headed “ Practical,” 
containing suggestions of books to read or 
courses to take. The whole is rather too much 
spun out: condensation is wanted. But those 
who make education a study should consult 
this book. 

12, The odd bricks are piled into as much 
of system as is seen in some of the buildings. 
They are in dialogue, brought out by a loan of 
Mill upon Hamilton. 

13. The late Alexander Scott—it will set 
him up with many to say that he was a bosom 
friend of Julius Hare—was a man of remark- 
able life, thoughts, and words. When he used 
to deliver Sunday evening discourses at we 
forget what institution, he collected around 
him a small audience who thought his sermons 
—so to call them—among the most remarkable 
things of the day. In the work before us the 
greater part has been printed before; but some 
discourses appear for the first time. 

Having thus looked through a considerable 
number of psychological essays, a thought 
comes into our minds which has intruded itself 
on former occasions. It is this: Do our writers 
mean the same things by the same words? 
Certainly, it will be answered, in some cases at 
least; for they explain their words in exactly 
the same way. We know they do, is our reply : 
but Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? Do the words 
in which they explain carry the same sense in 
all the minds? On this point we crave leave to 
doubt; but we by no means despair of a final 
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settlement. Once more, to authors of all amounts 
of knowledge, and of all grades of reputation, 
we recommend curtailment of prolixity. We 
suspect that the streams of words which go 
to very fundamental points indicate that the 
writers have no very brief enunciation which 
themselves would understand : that is, that their 
fundamental words are not well settled in 
their own minds. 








Translations from Euripides. By J. Cartwright, 
A.M. (Nutt.) 


TuesE Translations embrace three plays of 
Euripides, the Medea and the two Iphigenias. 
There is a short Preface, giving some account 
of the Greek drama and the Greek stage. At 
the end of it Mr. Cartwright apologizes for 
taking up Euripides late in life, and translating 
with a view to publication, saying that it is 
more pleasant to translate than to read trans- 
lations, which, after all, are but a kind of sad 
necessity. We can understand and sympathize 
with the feeling; but we think it requires to 
be tempered with discretion. The wish to trans- 
late does not necessarily imply the power; nor 
is unwillingness to read the translations of 
ethers the best qualification for becoming a 
translator one’s self. On the contrary, we do 
not see how one who wishes to submit his own 
labours to the public can dispense with the task 
of studying what has been done by his prede- 
cessors in the same field. Had Mr. Cartwright 
read other translations, we think he would have 


‘seen reason to doubt the wisdom of publishing. 


It is true that Euripides has been comparatively 
neglected by translators, and that, for versions 
of most of his plays, we have to go back to the 
works of Potter and Wodhull, eighty years ago. 
But it does not appear to us that Mr. Cart- 
wright has any advantage over Potter and 
Wodhull, so far as we remember their trans- 
lations. In two out of his three plays he is 
even at a disadvantage as compared with them 
in one not unimportant respect. They, as a 
general rule, translate lyrical dialogues into the 
blank verse of the ordinary dialogue of the play, 
thussacrificing much that gives the Greek drama 
its peculiar charm; but they render the choral 
odes, properly so called, into English lyric 
rhyme. Mr. Cartwright, in the two earlier plays, 
turns choral odes and all into the heroic or 
dramatic blank measure of ten syllables. In the 
third play, however, the ‘Iphigenia in Tauris,’ 
he not only renders the choral odes into lyric 
thyme, as they should be rendered, but intro- 
duces rhyme into his version of a lyric dialogue 
between Iphigenia and the Chorus. From this 
it would seem that he regards the question as 
an open one, as otherwise, supposing him to 
have arrived at his final conviction after the 
translation of the two former plays was finished, 
he would surely have thought it worth his while 
to recast the lyric part of them into a more 
fitting shape. However this may be, there can 
be no doubt that his second thoughts are the 
wiser, not only as leading him to preserve more 
of the character of the Greek, but as enabling 
him to do more justice to himself. We extract 
successively two pieces resembling each other in 
character,—the one fromachorusin the ‘Medea,’ 
the other from a chorus in the ‘Iphigenia in 
Tauris, —which will show how much in such 
cases is gained by rhyme.— 
Chorus from the ‘ Medea.’ 


Happy were those Athenians of old, 

Descendants of the ever-blessed Gods, 

Whose minds were fed with the exalted lore 

Of an inviolate and holy land, 

‘Who moved beneath that ever-glorious sky 

Where it is said that once upon a time 

The yellow-haired Hermione (Harmonia?) brought forth 
The Muses nine, the sweet Pierides, 

And where, to draw from the bright-flowing stream 

Of fair Cephisus, Venus also came; 








And o’er the plain breathed soft and perfumed gales ; 
And binding on her flowing locks of hair 

Wreaths of the fragrant rose, sent forth the Loves, 
As Wisdom’s own assessors, by whose aid 

All kinds of excellence might be attained. 


Chorus from the ‘ Iphigenia in Tauris.’ 
O Halcyon ! sweet ocean bird, 
Whose plaintive voice is often heard 
Upon the rock-encumbered sea, 
Singing those elegies of woe 
Which understanding men well know— 
For from the wounded heart they flow— 
In sorrow for a husband lost to thee: 
With thine I mingle my lament, 
Thou wingless bird ! in hope intent 
Of seeing feasts of Argive men 
And rites of Artemis again,— 
The delicate and full-tressed palm, 
The verdant laurel’s deeper calm, 
The shooting olive, light and fine, 
Latona’s favourite anodyne, 
And the bright water circling on 
To music of the vocal swan. 

We do not say that the latter piece is 
all that could be wished; but there can, we 
conceive, be no doubt that it is superior to the 
former. Blank verse is, in fact, as we have 
frequently had occasion to urge upon our 
readers, the very worst form of composition 
for an unskilled writer. Differing from prose 
only in the fact that its syllables succeed each 
other according to a certain cadence, which is, 
of all cadences, the most easily learnt and 
imitated, it is of itself chaotic, shapeless, and 
interminable; and the form and rhythm which 
it requires to convert it into something poetic- 
ally pleasing have all to be supplied by the 
artist. The result is, that it is apt to be prosaic 
beyond all other measures, at the same time 
that it cannot plead the privilege of prose,— 
which may be high or low, as the subject de- 
mands,—but is bound by its metrical form to 
maintain a certain standard of excellence both 
in sound and in expression. But in the case of 
rhyme, where the metre chosen is not too dif- 
ficult, half the battle is won already. The writer 
is forced, in spite of himself, upon a certain 
phraseology, which is more or less poetical ; 
he cannot be as prolix and ineffective as blank 
verse would allow him to be. Such lines as the 
first and last of the extract from the ‘ Medea,’ 

Happy were those Athenians of old, 
and 

All kinds of excellence might be attained, 
may be poured forth by a writer of blank verse 
without stint and without compunction. But 
in rhyme a thoroughly prosaic expression has 
to be smuggled in, as it were, among a crowd 
of others more respectable than itself. Once, 
indeed, Mr. Cartwright falls into absolute flat- 
ness, where he says, 

Which understanding men well know; 

but his verse enables him to recover himself 
immediately, and the rest of the extract does 
not fall below the ordinary level of conventional 
poetry, while the latter part may fairly be called 
pleasing. 

The blank verse in Mr. Cartwright’s dialogue, 
we fear, does not rise above the blank verse of 
his choruses, though, as poetical elevation can 
be more easily dispensed with in that part of 
the play, its absence is not so perceptibly felt. 
Where Euripides is greatest, but little of his 
greatness will be found reflected in the trans- 
lation; where he is most trivial, his triviality 
will be found exaggerated. An English reader 
will not readily believe that the following lines 
form part of a speech which, as a representation 
of the conflict of human feelings, stands almost 
alone in Greek tragedy—the speech of Medea 
before she resolves to put her children to death: 


Woe! woe! ah, why do ye thus gaze on me, 
My children, with that look? why smile on me 
With that last parting glance? Alas! alas! 
What shall Ido? My very heart, it breaks 
As I look on each gladsome countenance. 

I cannot doit. I here bid adieu 

To my design. I will remove the boys. 

Why should I, to avenge me on their sire, 

By striking them, entail upon myself 





Tenfold distress? No! I dismiss the thought. _ 
Yet what have I endured? Shall I incur 
The scorn of leaving all my foes at peace? 
I never will. ’Tis my own cowardice 
That brings these tender feelings to my mind. 
Children, goin! To him who must not look 
Upon this sacrifice,—to him the pang! 
I will not stay my hand. Alas! alas! 
My soul, abstain from prompting such a deed! 
Leave them, unhappy woman! Spare thy sons! 
Dwelling with me they still may give me joy. 
No! by the dwellers in stern Pluto’s realms! 
It ne’er shall be that I will leave my sons 
To be insulted by mine enemies. 
So die they must; and since they must, e’en I 
Who bore them will destroy : it is decreed, 
And the decree shall not be set aside. 
We are glad to be able to show by another 
extract that Mr. Cartwright can do better 
in rhyme. Annexed to the translations from 
Euripides is a rhymed version of Ovid’s epistle, 
‘(Enone Paridi” The passage which we quote 
is of no extraordinary merit, but it may be read 
with pleasure :— 
Yes! thou didst weep on parting, and didst see 
Mine own eyes streaming as they turned to thee. 
Our tears were mingled. Closer than the vine 
Upon some neighbouring elm is seen to twine, 
Closer than this, I say, thine arms were wound 
In strict embrace my glowing neck around. 
And ah! how often when thou didst declare 
The wind detained thee, though the wind was fair, 
Thy shipmates laughed! How oft didst thou dismiss 
Thy wife, and yet repeat the parting kiss ! 
How oft thou murmuredst a last farewell, 
As on each mast the breeze began to swell 
The pendent canvas, and the water, torn 
By straining oars, in foaming waves was borne! 
Far as I may, thy parting sails I view, 
And with my tears the moistened sand bedew ; 
And all the sea-green Nereids implore 
To bring thee back to thine own native shore, 
To my destruction. Aye! thou hast returned, 
And for another partner I am spurned. 
Alas! alas! the Gods have heard my vow, 
All for that woman who enchains thee now. 

As we said at the beginning of our notice, 
we can well understand the feeling which makes 
Mr. Cartwright find his work of translation 
pleasant. But we think he might have gratified 
the feeling without submitting the results of 
his labours to an ordeal which, to speak plainly, 
they will not bear. A translation may have an 
interest for the personal friends of the trans- 
lator, though it has none for the public. To say 
that, in that case, it had better have been pri- 
vately printed, or left in manuscript, is not the 
same thing as to say that it had better not have 


been undertaken at all. 








The Lives of the Seven Bishops committed to the 
Tower in 1688. Enriched and Illustrated 
with Personal Letters, now first published, 
from the Bodleian Library. By Agnes 
Strickland. (Bell & Daldy.) 

Tue months of May and June, 1688, were 
among the most eventful, in fact and in their 
consequences, of any between the accession 
and the flight of James the Second. His decla- 
ration for liberty of conscience was one of 
those tricks of tyranny which are made to take 
the guise of liberality. By making that decla- 
ration, James placed his own Church on an 
equality with that of England, in order that he 
might with greater ease subsequently elevate 
his Romish system above that by law estab- 
lished. 

Seven prelates —Sancroft of Canterbury, 
Lake of Chichester, White of Peterborough, 
Turner of Ely, Ken of Bath and Wells, Lloyd 
of St. Asaph, Trelawny of Bristol — saw the 
matter in this light, presented a petition to the 
King that they might be excused from having 
the declaration read in their dioceses, and, cer- 
tainly to the surprise of all but one of them, 
heard this petition, written by the hand of 
Sancroft, and privately presented to the King, 
publicly announced for sale, in a printed form, 
at the corners of the streets, exactly, Miss 
Strickland tells us, as the evening papers are 
now. 
When the bishops were subsequently sum- 
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moned before the Council, they acknowledged | 


gods!’ the dreadful effects of which we feel 


their signatures, but refused, in their character | every moment.” This opinion Miss Strickland 


of peers, to pledge more than their word to 
appear to answer for their act in the Court of 


King’s Bench. James sent them to the Tower; | 


the Court of King’s Bench released them on 
insignifieant bail; and a few days after an 
English jury found that the petition was not 
a libel, nor seditious, as it was privately pre- 
sented,—that the subject-matter of it was not 
false, but true,—and that it was not malicious, 
seeing that the intention of those who signed 
it was good, and the act itself one to which 
they were driven by necessity. All this was in- 
cluded in the verdict of “ Not Guilty.” This 
verdict raised a shout of exultation, not only in 
town and country, but in the camp. The King 
was dining in Lord Faversham’s tent at 
Hounslow, and his dinner was seriously dis- 
turbed by the exulting cry of the orthodox 
soldiery among whom he temporarily dwelt. 
James was alarmed by its significance; and if 
he consoled himself by the thought that his 
dynasty was safe, by the birth of his son,—that 
heir to a lost inheritance who was born while 
the bishops were in durance,—he might have 
remembered, too, that by the imprisonment of 
Sancroft, one of the best legal and customary 
witnesses to such an incident in a royal house- 
hold was prevented being present. As James, 
with his usual thoughtlessness or arrogance, 
had foretold that a prince would be born, the 
forced absence of Sancroft gave additional 
weight to the suspicions that many entertained 
as to the fulfilment of the royal prophecy. 

Of these seven bishops, five became non- 
jurors, refusing to take the oaths to William 
the Third, for which act they were deprived of 
their benefices. Two, Trelawny of Bristol, and 
Lloyd of St. Asaph, “swam with the revolu- 
tionary current,” and were present at the coro- 
nation of William and Mary. The “ Royalists,” 
as the Jacobites are here called, made a fair 
joke out of this fact. They said that “ King 
James had sent seven of his bishops to the 
Tower to be tested, that five had been proved 
pure gold, but that Sir Jonathan of Bristol 
and Dr. Lloyd of St. Asaph had turned out 
only prince’s metal!” This joke is considered 
so good that Miss Strickland tells it more than 
once. 

Apart from the subject which led to the trial 
of the seven bishops, there is very little that is 
interesting in their lives. Miss Strickland has 
shown her usual industry, and, we must add, 
her usual shortcomings, in compiling this 
volume. With scant exception, the lady 
adds no information to that already known to 
general readers. Her partisanship is as un- 
pleasantly manifest as ever, and the dogmatism 
of her assertions is not less decided than it was 
of old. Nevertheless, she has done her best, 
and if her success be not great, it is, perhaps, 
because her materials were not very available. 
The lives, separately given as they are, with no 
attempt at comparison of character, no paral- 
lels, no contrasts, read like so many articles 
from a biographical cyclopzedia. As portraits, 
they are not ill drawn, often indeed cold and 
flat, wanting light and shade, but occasionally 
relieved by the prominent traits of a bishop 
who can use his fists, or of one who is not 
afraid to back his word by an oath. The very 
good men are less interesting than those with 
defects of character. 

We are occasionally puzzled, however, to 
discover whether Miss Strickland is more in- 
accurate or undecided in her historical views. 
For example: Sancroft had said that the 
“wicked and ungodly men who murdered the 
father (Charles the First), likewise drove out 
the sons, as if to say to them, ‘Go, serve other 











adopts as “true” and “ reasonable.” The 
young Stuart princes spent part of their time 
of exile among Roman Catholics. “They did 
not seek the Roman religion, but were driven 
into it.” This is said at page 56; but in page 57 
we are told that “James was certainly led by 
his first wife, Anne Hyde, into the Roman 
Catholic confession, and confirmed in it by the 
long and virulent sermons against it, the only 
spiritual pasture provided by Dr. Tillotson.” 
Nothing can well be more opposed than these 
two accounts, neither of which, be it said, is 
correct. 

At p. 171 we come upon a very novel fact in 
a paragraph which commences with these words: 
“The death of Charles the Second occurred 
soon after his consecration to the see of Ely.” 
Some other portions of historical information 
are curiously conveyed. The author speaks of 
Lord Houghton as a gentleman who is “ better 
known to the lovers of poetry and moral justice 
as the Hon. Monckton Milnes, M.P.” It will 
be news to Lord Houghton that he was ever an 
“‘ Honourable.” 

Miss Strickland has shown in most of her 
writings that she is a very good hater of those 
personages who are not on the side of her heroes 
and heroines. Some historians write, as judges, 
with strict impartiality; others as advocates, 
putting forward only the bright side of the 
cases which they support; there is a third 
division of historical writers, and these only 
know the facts of one side. Miss Strickland 
is less of the judge or the advocate than the 
eager witness, where her prejudices are con- 
cerned. When she is in the vein for hating an 
individual, the lady is carried away into error 
by her well-meant but mistaken impetuosity. 
If there be one person whom Miss Strickland 
hates more heartily than “the Dutch King,” 
as she calls King William the Third, it is 
Oliver Cromwell. Young people are informed 
in this volume that there is no sacred right of 
insurrection: “ Whoever,” says this lady, “ in- 
cites rebellion” (sic) “is undoubtedly guilty of 
a breach of the sixth article of the Decalogue.” 
Henceforth there is to be no doubt on the 
subject, and Oliver is to be ranked amongst 
murderers. That modern historians should not 
see that England and the English went to rack 
and ruin under the Protector is a marvel to her. 
If those superficial writers had only studied 
“the local histories, the diaries and private 
letters of that dark period,” they would see 
what the doings were of Cromwell and his 
Ironsides, and Miss Strickland would not have 
to “ marvel at the ignorance of their eulogists ”! 
Had Miss Strickland consulted “local his- 
tories” herself on this occasion she would have 
avoided some of the inaccuracies that are to be 
found scattered over this volume. The biogra- 
phy of the bishop, Sir Jonathan Trelawny, 
opens with these words: “ Earl, or baron, or 
baronet, had not in the Church of England ever 
blended the duties of the temporal with the 
ecclesiastical noble before the time of Sir 
Jonathan Trelawny.” When Miss Strickland 
wrote these lines she had evidently forgotten 
that, among other examples of what she affirms 
never to have existed, is that of Hugh Pudsey, 
Earl of Northumberland and of Sadberge, and 
Bishop of Durham from 1153 to 1195. If Miss 
Strickland had consulted a well-known local 
history, Raine’s ‘Parish of Blythe,’ she would 
there have found that the bishops of Durham, 
from the Right Rev. Earl Hugh’s time down 
to the death of Van Mildert, in 1836, blended 
the temporal and ecclesiastical duties. Bishop 
Van Mildert, “as Count Palatine and Earl of 
Sadberge,” says Mr. Raine, “ received, on enter- 





ing the diocese at Croft Bridge, suit and service 
as lord paramount, from the lady of the manor 
of Sockburn, was welcomed by the congratula- 
tions of the mayor and corporation of the city 
in their town-hall, in his attire as a temporal 
peer, with a sword at his side, and in after-life 
occasionally opened the proceedings of the 
assizes, with the judges on each side of him, 
as custos rotulorum of the County Palatine.” 

Further, when Miss Strickland tells us that 
commerce, trade and manufactures all came to 
naught, and that there was an “utter collapse 
of literature and art under the Protectorate,” 
we have only to say that statistics disprove the 
former assertion ; that, as to Art, Dobson, 
Walker, Sadler and Cooper executed works 
which are now exciting admiration in the 
National Portrait Exhibition ; and with respect 
to Literature, Milton wrote his best prose works 
under the Commonwealth, and prepared himself 
for that great epic which the men of the Resto- 
ration did not value. Cromwell, moreover, pen- 
sioned Usher, and favoured Waller. Andrew 
Marvel, as well as Milton, was in his service; 
Cowley wrote and published poems under the 
Protectorate and before the Restoration. Dryden 
gave to the world his ‘ Heroic Stanzas on the 
late Lord Protector,’ 

Some inaccuracies in grammar accompany the 
errors in history in this work. Miss Strickland, 
speaking of the 30/.a year and a gelding offered 
to Sancroft as his salary for being tutor, says 
that they were “terms which in these days 
would have been considered with contempt by 
a butler”; that they would be so considered we 
do not doubt. On Sancroft’s tomb, we are in- 
formed (p. 101), are the words, “ Propter hunc 
murum Jjacet,” which we very much doubt, as 
Sancroft wrote his own epitaph and was a good 
Latinist. We think, too, that Miss Strickland 
as incorrectly renders the Latin furnished by 
Turner of Ely for his tomb, as well as the Eng- 
lish of it, when she says (p. 233), that he was 
buried “ without any other memorial for himself 
than his name and the word Expergistur, ‘I 
shall awake.” It is not to be believed that a 
scholar like Turner furnished this word, or that 
any scholar at all did it into such English. 





NEW NOVELS. 
A Troubled Stream: a Story. By Charlotte 
Hardcastle. 3 vols. (Newby.) 

‘A Troubled Stream’ resembles the old Minerva 
Press novels. It is the story of a distressed 
heroine, who loses home, fortune and lover, 
goes through many rough experiences of life, 
which she enhances by her own sensibility; for 
she is like the princess in the fairy-tale, who 
was so high bred that she could discover the 
three peas laid beneath a straw mattrass and 
four feather beds. ‘A Troubled Stream’ is in 
truth a very foolish story, narrated in the style 
of a boarding-school girl. The chief pains and 
penalties of the heroine arise from an idiotic 
governess, who meddles in her affairs, and makes 
much mischief, as well as causing much incon- 
venience by her selfishness, for which Miss 
Beaudette, the heroine, sweetly rewards her by 
giving in to all her absurd exactions. After 
trying to be a governess, and giving quasi- 
satirical descriptions of those who had the 
prickly honour of her services, she finds the 
lover with whom she had hastily and foolishly 
quarrelled; they have explanations, and she 
marries him, becoming once more a lady of 
fortune and position, as well as being highly 
favoured in finding a husband who fulfils all 
he promised as a lover. 
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Captain Sauvage—{ Le Capitaine Sauvage}. Par 

Jules Noriac. (Lévy Fréres.) 

Tue characters in this book are types, many 
of which will be familiar to every reader who 
has abided ina French provincial town. In 
the favourite shady avenue—the exterior 
boulevard—of the town, amid picturesque 
bonnes and chubby children, lounge yellow- 
visaged old men, now turning a skipping-rope, 
and now exchanging a few saucy words with 
the nurses. Many of these ancients of the place 
wear the faded ribbon of the Legion, dearer to 
them than aught in the world beside. Their 
talk is of the brave days of old,—of Wagram 
and Austerlitz; and all their ire is reserved 
for the Bourbons and the enemies of Bonaparte. 
Such a man is M. Noriac’s Antoine Sauvage. 
A man of lofty phrases, with a tone of autho- 
rity; an adorer of Bonaparte and the soldier’s 
vocation ; in exterior harsh and domineering, 
with a tender heart deep under the old uniform, 
Antoine Sauvage is a French parallel of Col. 
Newcome. Sauvage is more stagey than the 
Colonel; but then Sauvage is a Frenchman. 
The delight with which Sauvage harps on his 
accurate accounts (only a few centimes wrong 
after a life of responsible service) belongs to 
his character and his nation. We are not much 
surprised that young Michel sneered at the 
weakness. Antoine Sauvage lives in a dreary 
house in the Rue du Temple, at Limoges, with 
an old servant, Nanie, and his son. La Nanie 
is an admirable character of the old, devoted 
provincial servant. The familiarity and defer- 
ence with which she treats her rigid master 
and his son are pictured in all particulars true 
to the life. She will put her point into the 
conversation, as when Furétou is describing 
the wickednesses of Michel; but she has that 
sense on which English mistresses set so high 
a value, viz., the sense ‘to know her place.” 
Her master is poor when compared with the 
Michels; yet she despises them, while he is a 
hero to her. Furétou is excellent. He is the 
busybody of the town; a most amiable nose 
has he, so that, when he pokes it into the rooms 
of his neighbours, it escapes without punish- 
ment. There is fine humour in the description 
of his pompous propositions at the municipal 
council. After reading a long, high-flown paper 
on Limoges, he ends by craving from their 
bounty the sum of thirty francs to paint the 
statue of St.-Martial, which surmounts the 
fountain of Angouléme. His peroration is 
measured :— 

Gentlemen, you will grant this sum, which 
will be, relatively, only a light burden in your bud- 
get. You will grant it, gentlemen, not for an 
embellishment suggested by urban vanity, but 
because you owe it to the history of our country, 
to archeology, to morality, to religion, and also 
because Clio, armed with her quill, will inscribe 
upon the marble of History the names of those 
among you who shall refuse their groat to the 
illustrious apostle of Aquitaine. 

The care and the power with which the 
characters and the career of the Michel couple 
are worked out show M. Noriac to be an artist 
of fine dramatic perceptions. First, old Michel's 
terrible death-bed, his interview with the 
candid doctor, and his craven spirit bargaining 
his way to Heaven with the priest; then, the 
still more terrible end of his wife and accom- 
plice of his sins, are the two episodes in the 
book which rivet the attention of the reader, 
and leave a strong impression of a terrible 
truth on his mind. When Michel, having 
summoned the candid doctor, M. Dutreuilloux, 
to learn the exact truth on his condition, 
rewards the candid physician who tells him 
that he is beyond hope, by calling him an ass, 
the varied play of the emotions in the craven 








old sinner is exquisitely touched. Avarice is 
the canker in the heart of the Michels. The 
old man is besought on his dying bed to give 
up his ill-gotten gains to those whom he has 
robbed. He fears the bourn to which he is 
tending, and would give up his treasure to buy 
his peace in Heaven; only hope will not leave 
him. He might recover, after he had given up 
his money, and so he puts off the act of restitu- 
tion until it is too late, and his wife clutches 
his money when he is dead. The canker of 
avarice has eaten deeper into her heart even 
than it had eaten into that of her husband. 
And when she, in her turn, is on her death- 
bed, stricken by a paralytic stroke, she cannot 
tell her children where she has hidden all the 
treasure of the family. And so it is lost to 
them, and they find themselves poor, and poor 
they remain. The children of the Michels are 
one and all excellently-drawn characters. The 
scapegrace boy who squanders the father’s ill- 
gotten gains, and has a taste for low cabarets, 
seems exactly the natural result of the union 
of the two parent Michels. Micheline is the 
good angel of the story—the flower among the 
weeds and tares. Her love-story with the son 
of old Sauvage makes the tender interest—is 
the silver peg on which the story hangs. 
Micheline and Joseph, next-door neighbours, 
love one another as young folk of twenty love ; 
but it is impossible for the Sauvages and the 
Michels to agree as to settlements, and the 
young man goes into the army. The dénodment 
is very cruel. The tell-tale years flow fast. 
Young Capt. Sauvage lies wounded during 
the Italian campaign. His constant Micheline 
travels to nurse him in his tent. He is forty 
and she is thirty-seven. They meet, and he no 
longer loves her, for she has wrinkles and red 
eyes, and is middle-aged, and altogether is a 
“femme ridicule.” So, when his wounds open 
in the night, he allows himself to bleed to 
death. Poor Micheline returns to Limoges, 
gives lessons on the piano, and takes care of 
old Nanie, who has become demented. 

M. Noriac has treated these materials in 
a masterly way. The reader feels the pulse, 
the throbs, the breath of his characters. Col. 
Sauvage becomes the reader’s close friend 
whom he cannot shake off. The scene between 
the Colonel and Fougeyras, or Furétou, the 
gossip, when this Monsieur Pry is asked to 
describe the crimes of Michel in order to deter 
young Joseph from Micheline, is a fair sample 
of M. Noriac’s qualities :— 

M. Sauvage and his acquaintance often remarked 
to each other that it was a pity that that devil of 
a Fougeyras did not belong to Paris! He would 
have made himself famous in the capital. In addi- 
tion to his public duties Fougeyras had another 
and particular occupation ; he concerned himself 
in the affairs of other people ; and, without any 
personal interest in them whatever, had for forty 
years contrived to make daily note of every petty 
event incidental to provincial life. Families had 
no secrets from him; but as everything in a coun- 
try town is known sooner. or later, Fougeyras 
could not boast of much perspicacity—he only 
gave proof of his patience. The worthy man, 
indeed, exercised his profession of chamber-spy 
purely and simply from love of the art, and was 
never known to make use of any little secret spite- 
fully or unkindly. His fellow-townsmen, however, 
perfectly aware of his propensity, had innocently 
avenged themselves by betowing on him the name 
of Furétou, at the same time looking on him with 
a certain amount of consideration, since every man 
has something to hide—if not his vices, his virtues. 
M. Sauvage rose eagerly on seeing M. Fougeyras, 
and called out, ‘‘Come and sit down, comrade,” 
pushing an arm-chair towards him; “sit down 
and’ warm yourself while we wait for our cup of 
tea!”’—“ As to sitting down and warming myself,” 
answered Fougeyras, “I desire nothing better ; 








but as to taking a cup of tea, that is another 
affair ; thank you all the same.”—‘ Just as you 
like, old fellow,” said M. Sauvage. ‘‘ You know,” 
answered the gossip, “I never could accustom 
myself to the physic. I suppose you have become 
used to it during your travels; otherwise I cannot 
understand what pleasure you can take in 
drinking a lot of hot water every night. On my 
word, if I did not know you, I should take you 
for an Englishman ! ”—“ No impertinent jokes, if 
you please, my boy,” replied the Captain, frowning; 
“or, if you wish to joke, choose another subject.” 
—‘“*‘Good Heavens!” said Fougeyras, ‘‘ there are 
good people everywhere, I hope; are there not, 
Joseph ?”—‘“‘T hope so, certainly,” answered the 
young man, smiling.—“ Possibly, pcssibly,” mur- 
mured the Captain: “but let us talk of somethin 
else.”—“ As you please, Captain.” —‘‘ And now 
am going to tell you what is the matter,” answered 
the Captain ; ‘‘I want you to do me a service.”— 
“Two, if you like ; tell me what it is." —‘‘I want 
you, my dear Fougeyras, to relate in the presence 
of Joseph, who is a good boy, the history of Jean- 
Baptiste Michel, our neighbour. I know you are 
not ill-natured, and beg of you to be candid. A very 
serious matter depends on it, which I will explain 
to you by-and-by.”—‘“T know all about it,” said 
Fougeyras with a self-satisfied air ; “‘ Joseph wants 
to marry Micheline.” —‘‘ How do you know that, 
Monsieur ?” asked Joseph. “My dear young friend, 
such as I am, I know everything. I know how 
long you have loved Micheline, and how long she 
has loved you. I know that ten months ago the 
Captain surprised you together, and I know that 
the day before yesterday you threw her a bouquet 
over the wall tied to a piece of string, and that 
you drew back with the string a letter. You 
kissed the letter, which was in these terms :—‘I 
love you, and I shall always love you: Micheline.’ 
You hugged the paper to youas you would a stolen 
diamond, and then you went up to your room. 
After searching about for a hiding-place for your 
treasure, you decided to put it under your pillow, 
and after having read and re-read it, you went to 
sleep happy. Yesterday morning, when you awoke, 
you immediately sought for the sweet paper, to see 
if you had not been dreaming; you kissed and read 
it by turns during the day, and then you put it in 
your pocket. You fancy it is next your heart ; but 
it is not anything of the sort. It is separated from 
your heart by your skin, your shirt, your waistcoat 
and the lining of your coat. Am I right?”—‘‘Ah! 
my boy,” cried M. Sauvage, laughing, ‘‘ this time 
you have found your master.” All the time the 
little man was talking Joseph was dreadfully pale; 
but when he had finished, he made an effort to 
conquer his timidity. ‘‘That you should know, 
Monsieur,” said he, “that I threw over a bouquet 
and received a letter I can understand: you have, 
perhaps, spies about. But before asking you the 
reason of this extraordinary proceeding, I should 
certainly like to be informed of how you know of 
my hiding the letter, and of the other details with 
which you have favoured us.”—‘“‘ They are true, 
then?” asked the little man, laughing.—‘“ Yes, 
Monsieur,” answered Joseph, ‘‘ you have said but 
the truth, and I do not blush for it.”—‘“‘ That is 
not necessary,” observed the Captain : “Come, Fou- 
geyras,” added he, “ now for the history of that 
old rascal Michel.” Fougeyras blew his nose and 
commenced : “To say the truth, the whole estab- 
lishment is worth very little, if we except the little 
Micheline. In himself and in his belongings Michel 
is thorough canaille.” 

The sad end of this interesting story leaves 
a strong impression on the reader’s mind. 





Letters of Eugénie de Guérin. Edited by G. S. 
Trebutien. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

Memorials of Henrietta Robertson, Wife of the 
Rev. R. Robertson, compiled chiefly from 
Letters and Journals, &c. By Anne Mac- 
kenzie. (Bell & Daldy.) 

THESE memorials of two religious women are 

set as widely apart by their faith, country, 

habits of life and temperament, as documents 

of the kind can be. But the wisest of men had 
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regard for the hyssop on the wall as well as 
the cedar of Lebanon. The eager, intrepid, 
Scottish missionary’s wife, who seems to have 
had a pleasure in “roughing it,” in bringing 
out of heathenism and adopting all manner of 
Kaffir children (such are to be definitively 
bought from their parents),—the timid, super- 
stitious, papistical, French old maid, whose 
existence was circumscribed within the narrow- 
est possible ring of home duties, affections and 
sufferings, may, at first sight, appear to have 
nothing in common beyond their sex. But 
it is not so. Wheresoever real devotedness 
is to be found, let it take the forms of 
enthusiastic action or of submissive quiet- 
ism, in the spirit of self-sacrifice, the idea of 
duty remains to be one and the same; and 


‘those who recognize these as the leading prin- 


ciples of a religious life and conversation can 
feel no discrepancy in coupling, as we here do, 
the French spinster and the British wife. On 
the tomb of both the same motto might be 
written: “She did her best according to her 
conscience.” 

Of Mdlle. Eugénie Guérin we have spoken, 
and not over-kindly. Who does not tire of 
reading such petty details as made up the book 
by which she was first introduced to her 
English readers! But on going through her 
letters in this second book the impression 
of her gentleness, unselfishness, willingness to 
make the best of life and the least of sorrow, 
is so simply made as to place her in the roll 
of good (if not of great) women. She was a 
rigid Roman Catholic. When her beloved 
brother, Maurice de Guérin, an author of 
oar into whose life she appears to have 

ound up her life, into whose soul she appears 
to have bound up her soul, was fading away 

rematurely, she could memorialize Prince 

ohenlohe, and entreat him to pray for a 
miraculous restoration of the dying man! But 
the sweet and holy submission to a trial so 
crushing as her brother's death, the utter 
absence of anything like vain-glory in one who, 
it is obvious, was an object of not common 
admiration and solicitude, are not to be under- 
valued. No doubt there is a large amount of 
verbosity and trivial detail in her letters, written 
for her friends and not for the public of these 
days—to be read by electric light; but the 
same fault might be found with Cowper’s. Yet 
what student of character (not to speak of 
literature) is there that would dispense with 
these? 

Mrs. Robertson was as widely apart from 
Malle. Eugénie de Guérin as is “the Cape” 
from Rome. But she was akin to her, in the 
conviction that life is not to be toyed or trifled 
away, but to be put to its best uses by all 
who recognize its value. Whereas the French 
spinster confined herself to going to mass 
and hearing favourite preachers, to comforting 
the sick and sorrowful, to bearing her awful 
bereavement in the loss of her brother with- 
out moan or groan, the Scottish (?) widow lady, 
—such was Mrs. Wodrow (later Mrs. Robert- 
son),—flashed out into religious adventure ; for 
such is all missionary service. She appears to 
have been fit for the task. Though an unhealthy, 
fragile woman, she drew affection and con- 
fidence to her. Even in Kaffirland, where 
wives were purchased by the transfer of cows, 
and heathen parents could be induced to part 
with their children, Mrs. Robertson, having 
chosen her field, dealt with both difficulties in 
a loving and christian spirit. She obviously 
possessed the power of drawing hearts to her; 
of throwing a charm over the wilderness, of 
making the most of every inch of ground on 
which (so to say) she could plant her foot. She 
could see beauty even in the hideous native 





features, wherever there were affections to work 
on, and to respond to kindness. Further, the 
twang of sectarianism which, meet it where we 
will, whether it be under the Quaker’s broad 
brim or the Jesuit’s hat, is always unpleasant, 
and tending to excite suspicion, if not of the 
sincerity, of the humility of the sectarian—is 
excellently absent from all these records, fur- 
nished by herself. Her letters were written in 
the utmost confidence to the sister of good 
Bishop Mackenzie. They are not without 
graphic touches when features of scenery and 
nature are in hand, though, of course, their 
main subject is the result of missionary enter- 
prise. It seems hard that this should be so 
small, considering the amount of time, talent, 
honest zeal and wealth embarked in it; but 
the fact, we fear, must be admitted. No doubt 
generous and earnest effort brings with it its 
own reward, and cannot fail to fertilize the 
world, be it ever so indirectly; but the waste 
of life and energy are sad to contemplate, and 
not to be contemplated without the question 
from time to time arising whether the same 
might not have been better employed. In what- 
ever form the answer comes, both these books 
are of their kind good, and worthy especially of 
the consideration of all good women. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Last Days in England of the Rajah Rammohun 
Roy. Edited by Mary Carpenter. (Triibner 
& Co.) 

TuHE title of this book is hardly a proper one for 
describing its contents. The volume should rather 
have been called Materials for a life of Rammohun 
Roy. On turning over the pages, we find, first, a 
short biographical sketch; then five chapters, the 
first of which is called ‘ English Impressions,’— 
the second, ‘Arrival in England and Residence in 
London,’—the third, ‘ Visit to Bristol. The Rajah’s 
Death and Interment,’—the fourth, ‘Tributes to 
the Rajah’s Memory,’—and the fifth, ‘ Funeral 
Sermons.’ We can see no reason why a bio- 
graphical sketch should be given separate from 
the chapters which follow. Such an arrangement 
makes the work seem crude and undigested. Ram- 
mohun Roy is admitted on all hands to have been 
one of the most remarkable and attractive charac- 
ters of the age in which he lived. The biography 
of such a man ought to interest the general reader; 
but this volume is dull and wearisome indeed. 
There is an entire absence of anecdote; and the 
narrative consists of a bare enumeration of works 
written by the illustrious Hindi, interspersed with 
letters and extracts, and wound up with four 
funeral sermons, through which lugubrious pero- 
ration the most zealous and ardent reader will 
hardly be expected to make his way. Born in 
1774, Rammohun went, at the age of fifteen, to 
Thibet, where he spent three years studying the 
faith there prevalent. His experiences there made 
so deep an impression upon him as never to be for- 
gotten; yet in this book there is but the briefest 
possible allusion to the subject. In the same way, 
little or no light is shed on what may be called the 
domestic history of the great Hindt reformer. The 
volume, in short, may serve as a pioneer to a better 
work, but will hardly satisfy any inquirer. 


German Constitutional History—[ Deutsche Verfass- 
ungsgeschichte, von Georg Waitz. Erster Band. 
Zweite Auflage]. (Williams & Norgate.) 

Tuts first volume of Prof. Waitz’s able work deals 

with the constitution of Germany in the earliest 

times, as it is reported on by Cesar and Tacitus. 

The manners and character of the people, family 

life, village life, agricultural and popular customs, 

the estates of the realm, princes and kings, armies 
and laws, are all dealt with in turn ; and in dealing 
with all Prof. Waitz displays not only the extensive 

knowledge which is natural to Germans, but a 

clearness of diction which is unusual in them. We 

wish we could say as much for the German pub- 
lisher, who has fallen into the common fault of 
sending out a book unstitched, so that it comes 





to pieces in our hands. But Prof. Waitz pays 
more attention to the thread of his discourse; and 
his book would have been worth binding even if 
that step had not been forced upon us by its 
present condition. With a second edition before 
us, we need not enter into further particulars, 


The Use of Organs and other Instruments. of Music 
in Christian Worship Indefensible, &c. By James 
Begg, D.D. (Edinburgh, M‘Phun & Son.) 

A more angry divine than Dr. Begg has not often 

thumped cushion, supposing that the restrictions 

to which his ascetic dogma binds him accommodate 
him with a cushion to thump. A more patent case 
of spiritual infallibility does not occur to us. He 
fancies that he is the wearer of Calvin’s Geneva 
bands,—the continuer of the thunders by which 
the harsh but high-minded John Knox, in a ruder 
day, struck a terror into the hearts of all Papisti- 
cal Scots, and marvellously comforted himself in so- 
doing. Does it ever present itself to persons of 
Dr. Begg’s calibre that humility is a Christian 
grace,—whereas it was the Lady of Babylon who 
said “Iam, and there is none beside me,”—and 
that whenever they venture to expound, on their 
finite principles of interpretation, the oracles of the 
highest truth, they are only setting forth their 
own bleak and prejudiced wisdom? A wretched 
thing seems, and has always seemed to us, this 
organ question. Once granted the establishment: 
of a house for worship as something more habitable 
than the 
lonely wold 
Or battlemented rock, 

among which the persecuted believers prayed and 

praised, what follows save that each congregation 

should consult its own means, desires and con- 
veniences? If it please a Jenny Geddes to sit or 

a hard bench in one kirk, a Lady Nairn will not 

find that apostolic truth is outraged because she 

listens to it, comfortably supported, in another. 

Dr. Begg, it may be presumed, would get beyond the 

wigwam as a place of assemblage, and not accept, 

instead of his manse, the old oak-tree, which figures 

so prettily in ballads, but makes so comfortless a 

shelter on a rainy day. He patronizes singing; 

conceiving, nevertheless, that any given Jenny 

Geddes or Lady Nairn can “tear away” at a 

hymn-tune without instruction and without sup- 

port, and utterly ignoring the fact that, if music- 
there is to be in the Tabernacle, it behoves every one 
concerned that such music shall be ‘‘ decently pre- 
sented, and in good order.” Of course, if the organ. 
be papistical, and, as such, an outrage on the prac- 
tices of the early Christians, the pitch-pipe is just as- 
much so; yet without some guide and guardian the 
scream and thesnivel and the how] and the grunt and 
the groan of the zealous singers could hardly begin 
in unison, and must end in a discord unbecoming: 
even a wigwam for Divine worship. The organ is- 
merely an extension of the pitch-pipe—a means to 
bind the congregational singers together. If the 
same be misused—if it be abandoned for fopperies 
offensive to the ascetic—let the synod of each 
church decide on the organist’s demeanour. But 
it is going back to the dark, grim, ruthless times 
of Puritanism with a vengeance, if the “kist fu” 

o’ whistles’ can be once more made the object of 

such a diatribe as this silly and unscriptural book. 

contains. 


Sporting Days. By John Colquhoun. (Blackwood 
& Sons.) 
Tus book is a republication of articles contributed 
to an Edinburgh weekly journal. The last chapter 
alone is new, and it consists of but fifteen pages. 
This being the case, it is unnecessary to dwell 
much on the volume which has already, in another 
form, been read and commented on. It is, however, 
a lively and amusing book, written in a most 
graphic style, and by one whose zest for sport 
shines out in every line; by one, too, who adds the 
tastes of the naturalist to the ardour of a Nimrod. 
‘No man,” says the Highland proverb, ‘‘has a 
right to a hunter’s badge who has not killed a red 
deer, an eagle, a salmon, and a seal.” The author 
of these pages has killed all these, secundum artem,. 
and many a rare bird besides. Had his lot fallen in 
wilder countries, how many a savage beast would 
have fallen to his bullet. Of all his chapters, we- 
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like his ‘‘Sea-fowl Shooting” and ‘“ Autumn 
Angling” best. We commend them to the young 
sportsman for instruction, and to all alike for 
amusement. 

July is as sure to bring us guide-books as May 
is to show hawthorn-blossom; and the success of 
Mr. Murray’s capital itineraries was sure to breed 
a swarm of imitators, dear, middling, and cheap. 
Here is a second edition of Vacation Rambles on 
the Continent ; told so as to be a Complete Guide to 
the most Interesting Places in Switzerland, Belgium, 
and the Rhine (Stock), by a heavy person, who 
signs himself “ Olim Juvenis.”—Here is a more 
costly, but a complete, guide to Normandy, its 
History, Antiquities, and Topography (Cassell’s 
Topographical Guides), which, besides being a 
minute and intelligent guide-book, is a book of 
agreeable reading; such would well fill the spare 
corner of the knapsack of a Normandy traveller, 
to be turned to on a drenching day, or on a dull 
evening, or ina badinn. But Mr. Murray’s French 
Handbook is, nevertheless, not superseded. 

We have on our library table Posthumous Glean- 
ings from a Country Rector’s Study; also Essays 
contributed to the ‘Saturday Review,’ by the late 
Rev. E. Budge, B.A. (Rivingtons),—A Layman’s 
Faith, Doctrines and Liturgy, by a Layman 
(Triibner), — Nature and the Bible in Agree- 
ment with the Protestant Faith, by James Davis, 
C.E. (Houlston & Wright),—a Third Edition of 
A Book of Church Hymns (Bosworth),—First 
Steps in Geography, for the Use of Beginners, 
corrected to the present Year (Nisbet),—a Fourth 
Edition of Memory and the Rational Means of 
Improving It, by Dr. Edward Pick (Triibner),— 
and The Story of Timothy Topper, the City Lad, 
showing how he was tempted and fell and how he 
rose again, by Cornelius Griffith (Pitman). We 
may also mention, Metropolitan Board of Works: 
Returns of the Names of Streets in the Metropolis 
regulated by the Orders of the Board since 1856, 
including Streets re-named and Houses numbered, 
Street Names abolished, New Streets named,— 
The Glasgow University Calendar for the Year 
1866-7 (Glasgow, Maclehose),— Vestments: what 
has been said and done about them in the 
Northern Province since the Reformation, by James 
Raine, M.A. (Rivingtons),—Jnstructions for the 
Management of Open Boats in Heavy Surfs and 
Broken Water; with Practical Hints for the 
Consideration of Merchant-Seamen and others 
having charge of Ships’ Boats; to which are 
appended Instructions for the Restoration of the 
Apparently Drowned, the Use of the Barometer, 
&c. (Royal National Life Boat Association),—Za 
Vita di N. S. Gest Cristo, pel Sacerdote Teologo, 
Felice Cuniberti, Parroco di San Giovanni, in Savi- 
gliano (Savigliano, Racca & Bressa). 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Atlantic Telegraph (The), its History, &c., post 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Bjérnson’s Arne,a Sketch of Norwegian Country Life, post 8vo. 10/6 
Bolton’s Inquisitio Philosophica, 8vo. 8/6cl. __ 

Chambers’s Educa. Course: ‘ Ferguson’s Electricity,’ 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Country House (The), A Book of Recipes, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Critical English Test. ed. by Blackley and Hawes, Vol. 2, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Dowling’s lron Work Practical Formule, 12mo. 1/ cl. limp. 
Emerson’s Complete Works, Vol. 2, post 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

eans’s Always in the Way, illust. post 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

——— Mottoes for the Million, 1st series, 12mo. 1/6 cl. 

falan’s Lyra Evangelica, trans. by Arnold, 12mo. 3/ cl. 

Massie’s Sacred Odes, Original and Translated, 12mo. 2/6 el. 
Ministry of Jesus, for Daily Meditation, 18mo. 1/6 cl. 

Nimmo’s Popular Tales: ‘ The Long Slippers,’ &c., 12mo. 1/ swd. 
Office (The) of the Most Holy Name, 18mo. 2/6 cl. 

Oxford to John o’Groat’s, what We saw, &c., cr. 8vo. 1/ swd. 
Pughe’s Sermons at Cathedral Church, Bangor, 12mo, 5/ cl. 
Railway Lib.: ‘ Gilderoy, a Scottish Tradition,’ 12mo. 2/ bds. 
Richards’s Gas-Consumer’s Guide, 12mo. 1/ cl. swd. 

Ridley’s Every-day Companion, Pt. 2, 12mo. 1/6 cl. 

Slack’s Prairie-Hunter, 12mo. 2/ bds. % 

Smith’s Karl of the Locket and his Three Wishes, imp. 16mo, 3/6 
Winslow’s The Lord's Prayer, 12mo. 5/ cl. 

Word Paintings in Series, post 8vo. 6/ cl. 











ENGLAND'S HELICON. 
Maidenhead, July 19, 1866. 

I have this afternoon sent off by post my reprint 
of Part I. of the fifth of our Poetical Miscellanies, 
‘England’s Helicon,’ which made its original 
appearance in 1600, and its re-appearance in 1614. 
With one or two exceptions, it contains poems only 
written during the Shakspearean age of our litera- 
ture. Iam not aware of the existence of more than 
four copies of the first impression, and two of them 
are in one of our great public libraries: if I am not 
mistaken, the British Museum possesses neither the 





edition of 1600 nor that of 1614. I have had fifty 
copies of my reprint struck off for distribution ; 
but it seems that I am likely to be considerably 
out of pocket by this part of my enterprise, because 
a number of individuals, who were glad to obtain 
‘Tottel’s Miscellany,’ hung back when I offered to 
reproduce ‘The Paradise of Dainty Devices,’ and 
a still larger number hesitated when I brought 
forward my reprint of ‘The Gorgeous Gallery of 
Gallant Inventions.’ The candidates for ‘The 
Phoenix Nest’ were still fewer, and now for ‘Eng- 
land’s Helicon’ I have only twenty-five instead of 
fifty subscribers. Still, I have made my calcula- 
tions as if I had fifty eager purchasers: I have 
divided the cost of print, paper and transcript into 
fifty portions, and the consequence is that the 
expense of each copy of Part I. of ‘England’s 
Helicon’ is only 10s. I am, therefore, at present 
a loser of nearly 10s. upon every copy of my reprint. 

I do not apprehend that I shall ultimately be 
12/. 10s. out of pocket, because, at all events, a 
few of those who have defaulted will see the folly 
“of possessing only an incomplete series of works 
in pari materia, which contains specimens of the 
poetry of a period when the best of our national 
poets flourished. As to type and paper, I boldly 
assert that the reprints are admirable—quite 
** books of luxury,” as the French call them ; and 
as to accuracy of text, I spare no pains to make 
my reproductions, even as to errors of punctuation, 
exactly represent the originals. I leave to the 
well-informed reader the correction of all mistakes, 
and if, in consequence of a blunder, a passage be 
ambiguous, or even unintelligible, I do not take 
upon myself to endeavour to remove the difficulty. 
I reproduce. 

Here I may, perhaps, be permitted to show what 
literary antiquaries are well aware of; I mean the 
manner in which different copies of the same 
edition of the same old book explain and illustrate 
each other. My remark applies to the very work 
under consideration—‘ England’s Helicon’; and 
the passage has hitherto escaped notice: it occurs 
in one of the later poems of that collection, where 
in two copies that I have used “comfort” is ab- 
surdly and nonsensically misprinted come for, while 
in a third copy the true reading is substituted, the 
blunder having been discovered and the change 
made from come for to “comfort” while the sheet 
was proceeding through the press. I could point 
out several other instances of the same kind, which 
show the necessity of collating the texts of several 
copies (where they are to be had) even of the 
earliest impressions of works of established re- 
putution. 

I shall not be able to do so in reference to the 
Miscellany I next wish to undertake—‘ Davison’s 
Poetical Rhapsody ’—because I only know of a 
single copy of the oldest edition of 1602. It seems, 
however, very doubtful whether there are in Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland a sufficient number of 
lovers of our best and oldest poetry to carry me 
harmless through the undertaking. I only want 
just as much as will pay for transcript, print and 
paper; and I may mention that, should my experi- 
ment fail here, I have had a very handsome offer 
from the other side of the Atlantic (where my last 
bibliographical work has been expensively reprinted 
in four handsome volumes) to enable me to c 
it on, not only without risk, but with sure advan- 
tage. My purpose is to secure the preservation of 
good and rare books, and while I can effect this 
purpose among my own countrymen, without a 
heavier positive loss than I can be expected to 
bear, I shall persevere. To have obtained only 
twenty-five names for a cheap, yet exact, reproduc- 
tion of ‘England’s Helicon,’ 4to. 1600, seems to 
me most extraordinary! J. PAYNE COLLIER. 





ARCHEOLOGICAL CONGRESS. 

Tse London Congress of the Archeological 
Institute has been held,—on the whole with a very 
fair balance of success. If there has been less of 
social intercourse than is usual with these annual 
meetings of learned men and women, there has 
been far more than the average of good and useful 
work. On Friday the Tower visit was made, accord- 
ing to programme, when Mr, Clarke discoursed on 





the military architecture of that royal stronghold. 
In the evening Mr. Beresford-Hope, as President 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, re- 
ceived the members in Conduit Street. 

Saturday was a busy day,—a large party going 
down to Windsor and Eton. Mr. Woodward, Her 
Majesty’s Librarian, conducted parties over the 
royal library; and Mr. Parker lectured in the open 
air on the antiquities of Windsor Castle. At two 
o’clock, a select party enjoyed the hospitalities or 
the Provost of Eton and Mrs. Goodford; and at 
four, Prof. Willis led the whole body of visitors 
round the building and gardens, giving them, as 
he moved from point to point, one of those al fresco 
expositions in which he is unrivalled. 

On Monday there was an early sitting, under 
the presidency of Dean Stanley, when Mr. Foss 
read a paper on Westminster Hall, and Mr. Cyril 
Graham an account of recent explorations in Pales- 
tine, after which the Congress visited Lambeth 
Palace, St. Mary Overies, and some other City 
churches. 

Tuesday was occupied, first, by the reading of 
a paper ‘On Semitic Paleography and Epigraphy,’ 
by Mr. E. Deutsch,—next, by a visit to Hampton 
Court,—after which a party met on the lawn, at 
Fulham, in the Bishop of London’s seat, on the 
Thames. 

The annual meeting of the members was held on 
Wednesday, in the Council Chamber at Guildhall, 
when it was decided that the invitation from the 
Mayor and Corporation of Hull should be accepted, 
and that the next meeting of the Institute should 
be held in that town. After the election of candi- 
dates and other business of a formal nature had 
been transacted, the general concluding meeting 
took place, the President, Lord Camden, K.G., in 
the chair, when the usual votes of thanks were 
passed, and the twenty-first Congress held by the 
Institute came to an end. Afterwards, by the per- 
mission of the Trustees of the British Museum, 
members of the Institute visited the Christy Col- 
lection of Antiquities, at 103, Victoria Street, 
Westminster. 

The principal papers will be found below, under 
their proper heads. 





DR. GUEST ON THE ORIGIN OF LONDON. 
Sandford Park, Oxon, July 21, 1866. 

I could wish the Lecture I delivered at the 
Royal Institution last Thursday were laid before 
the public, not only with the arguments correctly 
given, but also without the redundancies which 
almost necessarily accompany a spoken address. I 
have, therefore, revised a shorthand-writer’s report, 
and should feel obliged by the insertion of such 
revised report in your Journal. 





Before we can discuss with advantage the cam- 
paign of Aulus Plautius in Britain, it will be 
necessary to settle, or at least endeavour to settle, 
certain vexed questions which have much troubled 
our English antiquaries. The first of these relates 
to the place where Cesar crossed the Thames. 
Cesar tells us (B. G. v. 11) that “the river called 
Tamesis divided the country of Cassivelaunus 
from the maritime states about eighty miles from 
the sea”; and, in another passage (B. G. v. 18), 
that “he led his army unto the river Tamesis to 
the country of Cassivelaunus. The river was pass- 
able on foot only at one place, and that with diffi- 
culty. When he came there, he observed that there 
were large bodies of the enemy drawn up on the 
opposite bank. The bank, also, was defended by 
sharpened stakes fixed in front, and stakes of the 
like kind were fixed below under water, and con- 
cealed by the river. Having learnt thus much 
from the prisoners and deserters, Cesar sent for- 
ward the cavalry and immediately ordered the 
legions to follow them; but the soldiers went at 
such a pace and with such an impetus, though they 
had only the head above water, that the enemy 
could not resist the impetus of the legions and the 
cavalry, but deserted the bank and took to flight.” 

According to Orosius, “‘nearly the whole ford 
under water” was covered with the stakes; and 
Bede, when he copies the statement, adds 
(H. E. i. 2), “‘ The remains of the stakes are to be 
seen there to this very day (usque hodie); and it 
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appears, upon inspection (inspectantibus), that! 
each of them was as thick as a man’s thigh, and | 
that they were covered (circumfuse) with lead, 

and fixed immovably in the depths of the river.” 

Bede never saw the Thames; but it is not difficult 

to point out the man from whom he derived the 

information he has handed down to us. In the| 
opening of his Ecclesiastical History he acknow- 

ledges his literary obligations to a London priest 

named Nothelm. Nothelm was a Londoner born, 

and died Archbishop of Canterbury, and there can be 

little doubt he was Bede’s informant. It appears, 

therefore, that in Bede’s time, that is, some seven 

or eight centuries after Czsar’s invasion, there was 

some place on the Thames where the bottom of the 

river was covered with stakes, and which educated 

men, who must have been well acquainted with 

the river and its neighbourhood, considered to be 

the place were Cesar crossed it. 

Camden was the first of our modern antiquaries 
to direct attention to this subject. He lighted on 
a place near Walton called “‘Coway Stakes,” and 
as it was “about eighty miles from the sea,” and 
as he found there stakes driven into the bed of the 
river, he fixed upon it unhesitatingly as the place 
where Cesar crossed the Thames. It is probable 
that many of the stakes had been removed even 
before Camden’s time, owing to the requirements 
of the navigation ; but a considerable number of 
them were, no doubt, remaining when Gale visited | 
the place in 1734. He tells us (Arch. i. 183), 
“As to the wood of the stakes, it proves its own 
antiquity, being, by its long duration under water, 
so consolidated as to resemble ebony, and will 
admit of a polish, and not in the least rotted. It is 
evident from the exterior grain of the wood that 
the stakes were the entire bodies of young oak 
trees, there not being the least appearance of any 
tool to be seen upon the whole circumference, and 
if we allow in our calculation for the gradual in- 
crease of growth towards its end where fixed in 
the river, the stake, I think, will exactly answer 
the thickness of a man’s thigh, as described by 
Bede ; but whether they were soldered with lead at 
the end fixed in the bottom of the river is a parti- 
cular I could not learn: but the last part of Bede’s 
description is certainly just, that they are unmoy- 
able, and remain so to this day.” 

At present, when a pile is driven into the bed 
of a river, it is shod with iron, and also has its 
upper end strengthened with bands of iron, to pre- 
vent its splitting. The stakes could hardly have 
been shod with so soft a metal as lead ; but as iron 
was costly (ejus exigua est copia, B. G. v. 12), and 
lead was produced even at that early period in 
great abundance, the latter metal may have been 
used to wrap round the stakes, to give them greater 
tenacity. The uppermost plates of lead must have 
been removed when the stakes were sharpened, 
and the rest may have been stripped off in latter 
times by the fishermen. 

Hitherto there had been a pretty general agree- 
ment among our antiquaries as to the locality of 
Cesar’s ford. But, soon after Gale's visit, Daines 
Barrington went to Coway,and thought he had 
discovered a ‘‘ decisive proof” that the opinions pre- 
valent on this subject were erroneous. A fisher- 
man, who “ had been employed by some gentlemen 
to take up the stakes at that place,” told him that 
the stakes were ranged across the river, and, con- 
sequently, not in a position to oppose any impedi- 
ment to Cesar’s passage. He refused therefore 
to consider them to be the stakes referred to by 
Cesar, and suggested that they might be the 
remains of some fishing weir. At the beginning of 
the present century, Braye, the editor of Man- 
ning’s ‘ History of Surrey,’ paid a visit to Coway, 
and was told that the stakes were ranged across 
the river in two rows, some nine feet apart. The 
fisherman, his informant, had weighed several of 
the stakes, each as thick as his thigh and shod 
with iron, and sold them for half-a-guinea a-piece 
to a foolish antiquary. Only one stake was then 
remaining (Manning’s ‘Surrey,’ ii. 759). Braye 
seems to have been half inclined to adopt the 
fisherman’s notion, that the stakes were the re- 
mains of a bridge. 

All this conflick of opinion appears to have 
arisen from a false assumption. Our antiquaries 


assume that the stakes were fixed in the bed of the 
river merely to prevent Czesar’s passage. I believe 
them to have been fixed there for a very different 
purpose, years before Cesar came into the island. 
I think the stakes formed part of what may be 
called a fortified ford, and were distributed so as 
to stop all transit over the river, save along a 
narrow passage, which would bring the passenger 
directly under the command of the watch, stationed 
on the northern bank to guard the ford and to 
receive the toll. The shallow at Coway was pro- 
bably of considerable extent, and through its 
whole length must have extended the line of stakes 
which Cesar observed on the northern bank. But 
there must also have been two other lines of stakes 
across the river to mark out and define the passage. 
The remaining portion of the shallow was, no 
doubt, covered with the short stakes that were 
“concealed by the river.” These contrivances 
agree with the means of defence which we know 
were adopted in other instances. There are an- 
cient strongholds in Ireland, the front of which 
still bristles over with jagged pieces of rock fixed 
in the ground, evidently for the purpose of impeding 
the advance of an assailant. 

That such was really the disposition of the 
stakes may, I think, be gathered, not only from 
the reports of the fishermen, but also from Czesar’s 
narrative. When he saw the Britons ranged along 
the northern bank with the stakes in front of them, 
he ordered the cavalry to pass the river, and the 
legions to follow them. How could either cavalry 
or infantry cross the river if the stakes were ranged 
as our antiquaries assume them to have been? 
The passage could have been effected only by a 
miracle. 

The Emperor of the French has seen the diffi- 
culty, and endeavours to meet it. He supposes 
that Cesar sent the cavalry across the river at 
some place, either above or below the ford, to take 
the Britons in flank, and that the soldiers then 
removed the stakes, when the legions hurried 
across the river in the way described by Cesar. 
As the river was fordable “only at one place,” 
the cavalry, on this hypothesis, must have swum 
the river. But to swim cavalry over such a river 
as the Thames is not a military operation of every 
day’s occurrence. Can we suppose, if it really took 
place, that Caesar would have made no allusion to 
it? Besides, what were the Britons doing while 
the Roman soldiers were removing the stakes in 
front of them? It is clear they did not break till 
the legions reached them. Cvesar says not a word 
about taking the Britons in flank, nor about re- 
moving the stakes. The whole is mere hypothesis 
—hypothesis not only unsupported by Czesar’s nar- 
rative, but, as it appears to me, inconsistent with 
it. When he had sent the cavalry across the river, 
he ordered the legions ‘‘ subsequi.” I submit that 
this means immediately after, or, in other words, 
in company with the cavalry. The employment 
of the two arms together seems to have been one 
of Cesar’s favourite tactics, and, in describing it, 
he sometimes uses the very same phrase as on the 
present occasion, e.g. when describing his pursuit 
of the Belge (B. G. ii. 11). There can be little 
doubt that Czesar’s was an attack in front, and 
that the enemy’s position was carried by what, in 
modern military language, is called ‘‘a rush.” It 
was a most daring attempt, and not without its 
peril; but Czesar well knew the men he commanded, 
and he was successful. 

The Emperor sent over engineer officers to 
examine the present state of the river near Coway. 
They reported that there was no ford at Coway, 
but that there were several fords to the eastward, 
—a piece of information which had been long fami- 
liarly known to English antiquaries. The Emperor 
reasons thus: the tide ends at Teddington—the 
name of which he tells us means Tide-end-town— 
and as Cesar would hardly select a spot for cross- 
ing the river where he might be interrupted 
by the tide, he must have passed it west of Ted- 
dington. Of the various fords between Teddington 
and Coway, the Emperor selects the one at Sun- 
bury as being, in his judgment, the most conve- 
nient. 

The fallacy which runs through this reasoning 
isa patent one. The Emperor reasons from the 
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present to the past without taking any note of the 
changes that have occurred during 2,000 years. In 
the time of Cesar the river ran from the high levels 
of Gloucestershire and Oxfordshire to the sea— 
uninterruptedly. Now, from Teddington westward 
it is a canal, crossed every two or three miles by 
weirs and locks; in short, a string of pounded 
waters rising step above step till they reach the 
high levels of which we have been speaking. The 
tide comes up to Teddington Lock, and there, of 
course, it ends; but as the lock did not exist in the 
time of Cesar, any inference drawn from the fact 
that the tide now ends there, is beside the question. 
How can we argue from the present artificial state 
of the river to its state in the time of Cesar? Its 
scour must be different, its deposits must be differ- 
ent—to say nothing of the dredging-machine, 
which has been at work year by year from a period 
antecedent even to the construction of the locks. 
The river now falls over a weir in a cascade some 
six feet high, hurries along for a mile or so with a 
strong current, then gradually slackens its pace 
till half-a-mile or three-quarters of a mile before 
the next weir it becomes a pond, with hardly a 
ripple on its surface. It then tumbles over the 
weir, and the process is repeated. The consequence 
is, that the silt and gravel beneath each weir is 
torn up and carried down and deposited by the 
current in the still water, so that before each weir 
there is a tendency to form a shallow, over which 
in one or more places a man may, in certain states 
of the river, wade across it. These are the fords 
which the French engineer officers have brought 
under the notice of the Emperor. The shallow at 
Sunbury is a mere consequence of Sunbury weir. 
Remove the weir, and Cesar’s ford at Sunbury 
would be swept away in a twelvemonth by the 
natural scour of the river. 

I have argued that the fords noticed by the 
French officers have been produced entirely by the 
present artificial conditions of the river. But there 
is one shallow which is due to an entirely different 
agency, to causes, indeed, which must have been 
in operation even as early as the time of Cesar. 
A spring tide when backed by an east wind comes 
up to Teddington Lock in great force, and some- 
times rises above the weir and sweeps up the river 
to the next lock. The consequence is an accumula- 
tion of silt and gravel in front of Teddington Lock, 
which is a very serious impediment to the naviga- 
tion, and on which barges may sometimes be seen 
aground for days together before they can enter 
the lock. I think it probable that when the river 
was in its natural state these spring tides ran up 
theriver eight or nine miles further, —in other words, 
to Coway; and that the deposit which they now 
leave at Teddington then contributed to form the 
shallow over which Cesar passed. This is, of 


-course, mere conjecture; but I submit it as a rea- 


sonable one. 

Theré is one means of arriving ata conclusion on 
this much-vexed question which has hitherto been 
neglected,—I mean the topography of the Thames 
valley. When we find a village or hamlet on the 
banks of a stream bearing a name which ends in 
the word ford, we may infer with certainty that, 
at the time the name was given, there was a ford in 
the neighbourhood of such village or hamlet. Such 
names are frequent on the upper Thames, ¢.9., 
Oxford, Shillingford, Wallingford, Moulsford, &c., 
and even in the forest-district round Marlow we 
have Hurlyford ; but from Hurlyford to the sea, a 
distance of nearly 100 miles, taking into account 
the windings of the river, there is but one place on 
the banks of the Thames which bears a name 
ending in the word ford. This single solitary place 
is Halliford, at the Coway stakes. Cesar says 
there was but one ford on the Thames—meaning, 
of course, the lower Thames, with which alone he 
was acquainted ; and we give the name of “ford” to 
only one place on its banks. Our topography is in 
perfect agreement with his statement ; and, to my 
mind, this coincidence is almost decisive of the 
question. 

T must now briefly call attention to the districts 
which Roman geographers recognized in this part 
of Britain, or rather, I should say, which Ptolemy 
recognized, for he is our great authority on the 
subject. Cantium may be said, speaking roughly, 
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to be represented by our modern Kent, and the 
country of the Trinobantes, which had for its 
capital Colchester (Camulodunum ), by our modern 
Essex. West of the Trinobantes were a people 
whom our antiquaries call the Catyeuchlani. I have 
no doubt this is a blundered name. It is only used 
by Ptolemy, and by him only on one occasion. Dion 
calls the people the Kataouellanoi, and in a Cum- 
berland inscription they are called the Catuvellauni. 
Catuvellauni is merely the Latin form of the Greek 
name Kataouellanoi; and I shall henceforth give 
this very important tribe the name of Catuvellauni. 
Their principal town was Verulam. South of the 
river were the Atrebates, with Silchester for their 
capital, and further west were two other tribes— 
the Dobuni, whose principal town was Cirencester, 
and the Belge proper, two of whose towns were 
Old Sarum and Winchester. I call the last tribe 
the Belgz proper, to prevent any false inference. 
The Atrebates were certainly a Belgic race, and 
almost as certainly the Catuvellauni, and also the 
different tribes who ruled in Kent. The people of 
Winchester and Old Sarum may have been called 
the Belgze specially, because they were the earliest 
settlement of that race. 

To trace the boundaries of these different tribes 
is a question of great difficulty, but of still greater 
interest. On the northern borders of Middlesex is 
an earthwork, called by the peasantry of the neigh- 
bourhood the Grimesditch. It runs for about two 
miles to the North-Western Railway, and fragments 
of it may be found west of the line. Its ditch is to 
the south, and it must, therefore, have been a 
boundary of the Catuvellauni. It appears to have 
reached the woodland which once seems to have 
shut in the Colne valley on the east, and in the 
other direction I have little doubt that it was con- 
nected with the earthworks which surrounded the 
British town of Sulloniace (Brockley Hill). But 
the whole face of the country in that neighbourhood 
has been long since torn up for brick-earth, and 
in this neighbourhood the monument disappears. 
Whether it was continued east of Sulloniace I 
cannot say. Possibly forest may have filled the 
whole space between the Lea and Sulloniace ; at 
least, this is the only explanation I can give of the 
curious angle which the Roman road makes at 
Tyburn. I would then draw the boundary line of 
the Catuvellauni from Brockley Hill along the 
Grimesditch to the woodland, down the woodland 
to the Brent, and down the Brent to the Thames. 

As the western boundary of the Trinobantes was 
undoubtedly the marshy valley of the Lea, the 
question naturally arises, what became of the dis- 
trict between the Lea and the Brent. Here we 
have the larger part of the metropolitan county 
unaccounted for. I believe this district, whose 
market value at the present time is greater than 
that of any other district of similar extent in the 
world, was, in the early times of which we are now 
speaking, merely a march of the Catuvellauni, a 
common through which ran a wide trackway, but 
in which was neither town, village, nor inhabited 
house. No doubt the Catuvelluani fed their cattle 
in the march, and there may have been shealings 
there to shelter their herdsmen; but house for the 
usual purposes of habitation I believe there was 
none. We have Czesar’s authority for saying 
(B.G. iv. 3) that the imperfectly-civilized races of 
that period prided themselves in having a belt of 
desolate country around their settlements, and I 
have little doubt that between Brockley Hill and 
the Thames all was wilderness, from the Lea to the 
Brent. 

The subject of these boundary-lines is so im- 
portant, that I make no apology for calling the 
reader’s attention to two others, which belonged 
to the Atrebates. The Roman road connecting 
their capital, Silchester, with Old Sarum, no doubt 
was preceded by a more ancient British trackway. 
This trackway ran between two masses of forest, 
remains of which still exist; and in the opening 
between the forests, a little to the north-east of 
Andover, there are the remains of a boundary-line, 
which I have no doubt shut in the whole space 
between the woodlands. The ditch is to the west; 
80 the boundary dyke must have been raised by 
the Atrebates, and here the wayfarer from Old 
Sarum must have halted and paid the toll. The 








other boundary-line has great historical significance 
attached to it, which bears directly upon the ques- 
tion we have already discussed at so much length. 
From the Coway stakes the ground rises gradually 
for about three miles, and then dips almost preci- 
pitously into the valley of the Wey. On the top of 
the hill (St. George’s Hill) is an ancient British 
stronghold,+ which commands the whole valley, 
and as the valley certainly belonged to the Atre- 
bates, I infer that it was this people that con- 
structed the fortress. Aubrey tells us that “a 
trench” went from this fortress to Walton, and 
gave that village its name. Now a boundary dyke 
does run from the ramparts towards Walton. I 
have traced it for more than one-third of the dis- 
tance, and I have no doubt that it once reached 
the village, and, as Aubrey conjectured, gave it its 
name. The ditch is towards the river. For what 
purpose could this dyke have been raised? The 
only object for which I can conceive it was made, 
was to bar progress along the trackway which led 
from the Coway stakes eastward to the maritime 
states. If such were its object, we have another 
strong proof that the great means of access to the 
country of Cassivelaunus was at the spot where 
Camden has placed it. 

In the country of the Catuvellauni have been 
found numerous coins bearing the name of a prince 
called Tasciovanus, together with the name of 
Verulam. It has been inferred that Tasciovanus 
was King of the Catuvellauni, and that he minted 
money at Verulam. Some of his coins have on 
them the inscription “Sco.” It is supposed that 
this is an abbreviation of Segontium, which weknow 
from Henry of Huntingdon was a name sometimes 
given to Silchester; and it has been conjectured 
that Tasciovanus conquered the country of the 
Atrebates, and minted money in their capital, Sil- 
chester. Coins have also been found in that dis- 
trict, inscribed ‘‘ Epaticcus, son of Tasciovanus ”; 
and it would thence appear that Tasciovanus 
handed down his conquest to his son Epaticcus. 
In Essex vast numbers of coins are found inscribed 
with the name of ‘ CUNOBELINUS, son of Tascio- 
vanus.” These coins were minted at Colchester 
(Camulodunum). In the same district we find 
other coins inscribed with the name of “ Dubno- 
vellaunus.” It has been inferred that Dubnovel- 
launus was a successor to, and perhaps a descendant 
of, Mandubratius, the prince whom Cesar made 
King of the Trinobantes, and that he was expelled 
by Tasciovanus, or by his son, Cunobelinus. On 
the south of the Thames also are found coins bear- 
ing the names of Commius, Epillus, son of Com- 
mius, Verica, son of Commius, and Tin or Tinc 
(the name has hitherto been found only in a frag- 
mentary state), son of Commius, It has been 
supposed that Commius was the Atrebat whom 
Cesar sent over to Britain, where he was said to 
possess great influence. We know that he after- 
wards became a deadly enemy of the Romans, and 
that he fled to Britain to escape their vengeance. 
It is a reasonable conjecture that this Gaulish 
chief succeeded in establishing a principality 
among his countrymen, the British Atrebates, and 
that he handed down his British dominions to his 
sons, Epillus, Verica, and that other son with a 
fragmentary name, Tin... or Tinc.... 

To Dr. Birch, who first succeeded in deciphering 
the legend, ‘‘CuUNOBELINUS, son of Tasciovanus,” 
we are mainly indebted for these historical infer- 
ences. They are, to some extent, supported by 
the celebrated ‘Monumentum Ancyranum.’ This 
monument mentions, among other kings who fled 
to Augustus as suppliants, two British princes, 
one named DOMNO. BELLAVNVS, and another with 
a mutilated name, of which only the initial “T” 
can be made out satisfactorily. It has been sup- 
posed that Domno Bellaunus represents the Dub- 
novellaunus of the Essex coins, and T..., the Tin... 





+ “ Sur la Colline de Saint-Georges (St. George’s Hill), prés 
de Walton sur la Tamise, il n’a jamais existé de camp.”— 
Histoire de Jules César, ii. 191, n. When I read this note, I 
began to fear that ‘‘Czsar’s Camp,” on St. George's Hill, 
like so many other of our national monuments, had been 
swept away in that mania for ‘‘ improvements” which has 
distinguished the last twenty years. But on a visit to Oat- 
lands I was glad to find ‘‘ Cesar’s Camp” every whit as 
perfect as on the day when I first made its acquaintance 
years ago. 





or Tinc..., who appears on the coins as the son of 
Commius. There would be no difficulty in iden- 
tifying Dubnovellaunus with Domnovellaunus; but 
the division of the name DOMNO. BELLAVNVS pre- 
sents a serious difficulty. Perhaps the copies of 
the inscription may be faulty. It is very important 
that this portion of it should be copied correctly, 
for it bears directly upon our British history. 
There seems to be little doubt that the Divitia- 
cus, King of the Surssiones, mentioned by Cesar 
(B. G. ii. 4), first led into Britain the Belgic tribes. 
which we find settled in the basin of the Thames. 
He flourished about 100 B.c. The Cassivelaunus 
who opposed Cesar must have been descended, if 
not from the Gaulish monarch himself, at least 
from one of his officers, and Cassivelaunus may 
have been an ancestor, perhaps the father, of Tas- 
ciovanus. The following scheme will bring at once 
under the reader’s eye the families which exercised 
lordship in the Thames valley during the century 
preceding the invasion of Aulus Plautinus :— 
Divitiacus 


Commius Cassivelaunus Imanuentius 


| | 
Epiltas Verica Tinc.. Tasciovanus Mandubratius 


| | 
Epaticcus — Dubnovellaunus 





Adminicis Castilian igoticliiins et testis 

This scheme differs from the one I exhibited at 
Cambridge, twelve years back, only in the addition 
of the name of Epaticcus. The name of this British 
prince was first made out by Mr. John Evans four 
or five years ago. 

The invasion of Britain by Divitiacus probably 
took place about 100 years B.c. Forty-five years 
afterwards we find the Catuvellauni rapidly working 
their way to a supremacy in South Britain. The 
chief result of Cesar’s invasion was the check it 
put upon their progress. We are told it was the 
defection of the tribes which mainly led Cassive- 
launus to submit, and we know he was compelled 
to acknowledge, as King of the Trinobantes, Man- 
dubratius, whom he had driven into exile, and 
whose father, Imanuentius, he had slain. If it 
effected nothing else, Czesar’s invasion at least 
relieved the weaker British tribes from the domina- 
tion of the Catuvellauni. 

It was during the depression of the dominant 
tribe that Commius seems to have established his 
kingdom south of the Thames. When the Atrebates 
made their boundary dyke from St. George’s Hill 
to the river, it is clear they must have been in a 
condition to hold their own against their encroach- 
ing neighbours. But before half a century had 
passed the tide of conquest was flowing in its old 
channel, and we find the Catuvellauni driving the 
successor of Mandubratius from Essex and the 
descendants of Commius from the southern bank 
of the Thames. Everything seemed to intimate 
that they were about to found a great monarchy 
in Britain, when the Roman eagles again made 
their appearance, and the petty fortunes of an 
obscure British tribe yielded before a mightier 
destiny. E. Guest. 

(To be continued.) 





PALESTINE. 

Mr. Cyril C. Graham wished to bring more 
prominently before the public the claims of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, which has been 
established for the accurate and systematic 
investigation of the archxology, topography, geo- 
logy, and natural history of the Holy Land for 
Biblical illustration. The fund had now existed 
for one year only, but during that period consider- 
able success had been achieved. In pursuance of 
the plan adopted by the committee in 1865, Capt. 
Wilson, of the Royal Engineers, and Lieut. Ander- 
son, his able assistant, were sent out to Palestine 
with a view of making such a general survey of 
the country as would enable the promoters of the 
Fund to fix on particular points for further investiga- 
tion. The expedition had been constantly employed 
in the country from December, 1865, to May, 1866, 
with eminently satisfactory results. Though we 
had long known the sites of Jerusalem and the 
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other larger cities of the Holy Land, now for the | 
first time had an attempt been made to explore in | 
a true scientific spirit the regions which lay between 

the more considerable towns. They had fixed with | 
accuracy the scene of Samson’s life, the tomb of | 
Joseph, the well where Christ had spoken to the | 
woman of Samaria, and the beautiful summer | 
palace of Solomon. Two debated questions had 

been definitely settled—the confluence of the | 
Jaddok with the Jordan, and the course of the | 
Wady Surar. A series of detailed maps had been 

carefully formed from most accurate observations 

for time and latitude, representing the whole back- | 
bone of the country from north to south, including 

the Lake of Gennesareth and all the watercourses 

descending to its western shores. The nature of the 

country, especially in the south, was very unfavour- 

able for rapid reconnaissance, and it was unsafe to 

trust the eye in places which had not been actually 

visited, Many errors had crept into existing maps in 

this way, and the maps now made had been con- 

structed to remedy the defect. Though great diffi- | 
culty arose in the exploration of the country, owing 

to the small number of travellers who could speak 

the language, and also to the fact that nearly all 

visitors to the Holy Land used to traverse the | 
same route, yet much might be done by a judicious | 
and careful examination of those traditions which | 
were preserved by the Arabs in all their original 
completeness. Materials had been collected for 
making fifty plans, with detailed drawings of | 
churches, synagogues, mosques, temples, and tombs | 
existing in various parts of the Holy Land, while 
the Hebrew and Samaritan inscriptions which | 
had been discovered had been referred to Mr. 
Deutsch, of the British Museum. The most in- 
teresting ruins of Palestine were the remains of | 
the synagogues. They all lay north and south, had 

their gateways in the southern end, the interior | 
being divided into five aisles by four rows of | 
columns, and the two northern corners formed by 
double engaged pillars. The position of Chorazin 
had been fixed with tolerable accuracy, and great | 
light had been thrown on the site of Capernaum by | 
tracing the ancient system of irrigating the plain 
of Gennesareth, while the valley where David and 
Goliath fought had been nearly ascertained. Exca- 
vations had been made, and most interesting 
remnants of synagogues and churches brought to 
light, and had been continued by Her Majesty’s 
Consul at Damascus. A series of 160 photographs 
had been taken, comprising views of sites, details 
of architecture, inscriptions, &c., the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, and a few natural objects. 

The Dean of Westminster said that there were 
some persons whose names had not been mentioned 
in connexion with the exploration of Palestine, | 
and whom it would be unjust to pass over on such | 
an occasion. Miss Burdett Coutts—whose name | 
had become a synonym for munificence—had sub- | 
scribed 500/., with the intention of ascertaining 
the best means of providing Jerusalem with water, 
which it very much needed. This could be done | 
only by a complete survey, which was undertaken 
by Capt. Wilson, and was the precursor of the 
great series of expeditions to promote which the | 
Exploration Fund had been established. As it had 
been said, the discoveries in connexion with the | 
synagogues had been extremely interesting, and | 
had dissipated the opinion so commonly held that | 
these structures were built rudely, and without | 
any attention to beauty of form. Now, it had been 
ascertained that they possessed great architectural | 
excellence. The gradual approach of the recog- 
nition of the site of Capernaum must possess very | 
pleasurable anxiety for the student of Bible history, | 
for there the Saviour spent the greater part of His | 
life on earth. No care had been formerly spent in 
these expeditions; but now every instrument of dis- 
covery which science could devise or suggest was 
made available for the objects which the promoters 
of the Fund were endeavouring to advance. He 
cordially recommended it to the support of the 
public, and especially to that of the Members of | 
the Archeological Society. 

Mr. Layard, M.P., Col. Fraser, late Commis- 
sioner in Syria, and Prof. Porter, another oriental 
traveller, addressed the Meeting, 











MR. PARKER ON WINDSOR CASTLE. 

The Castle stands on an outlying promontory 
of chalk, commanding the winding shores of that 
part of the Thames, with a rich valley, which 
seems to have pointed it out as a natural position 
for a fortress in primitive times, when the natives 
wished to protect their country against invasion. 
The wide and deep entrenchments and the high 
artificial mounds indicate an early date. There 
were also roads at the bottom of the fosses, with 
a wide bank between them, on which buildings 
were erected, first of wood and afterwards of stone. 
A subterranean passage, or postern, leading from the 
bottom of the outer fosse, at a depth of thirty feet, 
to the bottom of the inner fosse, at a depth of fifteen 
feet, had been excavated for the occasion by the 
express permission of Her Majesty ; and the visitors 
were led into the Castle by Mr. Parker through this 
passage, which is cut in a very rude manner through 
the solid chalk, and has a vault of the time of 
Henry the Second, carried on chalk walls, built 
over a small part of it as far as the Norman build- 
ings extended only. The doorways are of the same 
period, one of which is quite perfect and opens 
into the inner fosse. 

After ascending the ladder and proceeding into 
the court of the Upper Ward, the visitors were 
received by the Dean and Mr. Beresford-Hope as 
chairman of the meeting, and then Mr. Parker 
gave in a concise form the outline of the early 
buildings of the Castle. 

If Windsor Castle had been made in the fifth 
century by King Arthur, as was believed by 
Edward the Third and the chronicler Froissart, 
the roads would have been on the level. They are 


| therefore more likely of the time of Caractacus 


or Julius Cesar. 

Edward the Confessor is believed to have resided 
chiefly at Old Windsor, and to have retained the 
Castle for use in case of need. Some of the ancient 
earthworks of Old Windsor certainly belong to a 
period before the Norman Conquest. William 
himself is said to have built a castle at Windsor, but 
there is no evidence of it. The Domesday Survey 
rather proves that there was one previously exist- 
ing, which had been inhabited by Earl Harold in 
the time of the Confessor. 

Henry the First is said by Stow, writing in the 
fifteenth century, to have built New Windsor. 
This building would, probably, have been chiefly 
of wood, but some of the fragments of stone carving 
found in the Castle may be of his time. 

Stephen built nothing here; but Windsor is 
mentioned in the treaty of Wallingford as a fortress 
of importance. In the time of Henry the Second 
the first mention of the Castle is made in the Pipe 
Rolls. Of this period the outer wall of the south 
front of the Upper Ward remains, with the lower 
part of the King’s Gate, its hinges and portcullis 
groove. The upper part was destroyed, and the 
whole concealed in other buildings. In the reigns 
of Richard the First and John necessary repairs 
only were made. 

’ With Henry the Third the history of the existing 
Castle may be said to begin. The whole of the 
Lower Ward was then first built of stone, and many 
portions of the existing walls are found to be of 
that period. The Clewer Tower—now known as 
the Curfew Tower—remains almost unaltered, and 
exhibits in good condition a prison of that period. 

The King’s Hall is now the Chapter Library ; but 


| the chambers of the King and Queen have been 


destroyed. Plans and drawings of them have, how- 
ever, been preserved. Fragments of the chambers 
of Henry the Third and his Queen were shown on 
the spot where they were found by Mr. Bachelder, 
when the remains of the buildings were removed a 
few years since. The measurements of this building 
agreed with the orders of the King, as recorded in 
the public Rolls. 

Of the primitive Chapel the north wall is still 
preserved; the galilee being now the east end 
(behind the altar) of St. George’s Chapel. The 
doorways of the galilee are one of Henry the Third, 
the other of Edward the Third; the west end of 
the Chapel has been rebuilt several times. The 
arcade in the cloisters was protected by a wooden 


| roof only. This chapel was completed by Edward’ 
| the Third, and made into a lady-chapel when the 





great St. George’s Chapel was built. It was partly 


rebuilt by Henry the Seventh for the tomb of Lady 
Margaret, his mother, and afterwards was proposed 
for that of Henry the Eighth. It was much altered 
by James the Second, and partly restored by 
George the Fourth. Atthe present time it is being 
made the object of most devoted care, under the 
direction of Mr. Gilbert Scott. The roof has been 
vaulted in stone the pattern of that of Henry the 
Seventh, and is being inlaid with mosaic work of 
exceedingly chaste pictorial design; the windows 
have been filled with superb stained glass, and the 
whole is being decorated and finished in a style of 
magnificence as a sepulchral chapel over the Royal 
vaults, befitting the intense affection of the Queen 
for her late beloved husband, the Prince Consort. 

Mural paintings of kings’ heads have been found 
of the date of Henry the Third and Edward the 
Third, and are preserved in the cloister and gali- 
lee. During the reign of Edward the First the 
accounts show that the great works begun by 
Henry the Third were carried on and completed, 
but no new Works appear to have been undertaken, 
In the reign of Edward the Second there were 
considerable sums expended on repairs of the walls, 
towers, and bridges, chiefly for timber and car- 
penters’ work. 

The reign of Edward the Third is one of the 
most important in respect to the history of Wind- 
sor, a large part of the existing Castle having been 
built at that period. The Extent or survey of the 
Castle in the first year of this reign is a very minute 
and important document, lately brought to light. 
Another equally important document is the builder's 
account for the Round Tower, which was entirely 
built from the ground in the eighteenth year of 
this reign, and still remains, though much altered in 
appearance, from the additional storey superposed 
by Sir J. Wyatville under George the Fourth. 

This building is sometimes called the Round 
Tower and sometimes the Round Table; and from 
other peculiarities in the same accounts it is evident 
that the tower was built to hold the table. The 
galleries on which this round table was placed are 
still remaining, and the general disposition of the 
apartment where the knights dined on St. George’s 
Day is well seen from the summit of the Round 
Tower. The tables of those days were seldom more 
than a few planks in width, and the guests sat 
round on one side, the other being open for 
the service of the attendants. The centre of this 
great round table, then, was designed for the latter 
purpose, and was open to the air, a passage com- 
mtnicating on a level from this central space to 
the kitchen on the top of the Middle Gate, which 
has thus acquired the title of the ‘ Kitchen Tower.” 
The tower and table were erected in ten months, 
the greatest haste being made in order that the new 
order of knights might dine at it on St. George’s 
Day following its erection. 

Holinshed in his Chronicle makes much of this 
round table as a great stroke of policy for attracting 
the free knights from all parts of Europe to take 
service under the English Crown; and the King 
of France, Philip de Valois, was so jealous of it 
that he would not allow the French knights to 
accept the invitation, and ordered another round 
table to be made in imitation of that of the King 
of England. Edward the Third did not build a 
chapel at Windsor, but only completed the one 
which had been begun by Henry the Third, adding 
to it or rebuilding a cloister, a vestry, and other 
adjuncts. The cloister and buildings surrounding 
them are closely connected with the chapel, and 
were evidently considered by Edward the Third as 
part of the works necessary for the completion of 
the chapel, which had been begun and left unfin- 
ished by his predecessors. The Deanery, the Vestry 
and the Treasury were built in the 24th, 25th and 
26th years of this reign. 

After the thirteenth year, when William of 
Wykeham was appointed clerk of the works, an 
entirely new hall, with a new suite of apartments 
and offices, was built in the Upper Bailey, where the 
Royal apartments now are, and the fine series of 
vaults under these apartments, forming ceilings to 
the servants’ hall and other rooms and offices, still 
remain in perfect preservation, as built by Wyke- 
ham, who remained in this appointment only six 
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years. The summary of his accounts during that | 
time shows an expenditure of 5,658/.—equivalent | 
to 120,000/. of our money. After the great works 
in the Upper Bailey which had been begun under 
his direction were drawn to a close under his 
successor, William de Mulsto, we have numerous 
entries relating to the new chambers for the King 
and Queen. 

The small tower at the south-west angle of the 
Royal apartments near the Library, now called 
erroneously King John’s Tower, is a small octagonal 
building, and the two chambers in it have very 
good vaults, with the ribs meeting in a central 
boss, which is in both cases carved into the form 
of a rose. This enables this Rose Tower and the 
Rose Vaults to be identified in a very remarkable 
manner. This tower was very richly painted, and the 
quantity of paint and other materials charged on 
the Roll misled the late Mr. Hudson Turner, who 
had only seen a portion of these accounts, and made 
him believe that they belonged to the great Round 
Tower, and that it was painted on the outside. 
The dates do not agree with this, and there is no 
evidence of external painting. 

The works which had been carried on during 
a great part of the long reign of Edward the 
Third were not completed at the time of his death, 
and were continued under Richard the Second ; but 
with the exception of necessary repairs, the accounts 
for this reign relate chiefly to the offices and 
dependencies of the Castle, especially the mews for 
the falcons, which was evidently a large and 
important establishment, not within the walls. 

The celebrated Geoffrey Chaucer, “ the father of 
English poetry,” was appointed in the fourteenth 
year of this reign clerk of the works, but very 
little was done in his time. Further than this 
Mr. Parker did not bring down the history in his 
discourse, for want of time, although in conducting 
over the Castle and grounds he incidentally pointed 
out all the various dates of architecture and the 
circumstances under which additions and alter- 
ations had been made up to the present time. The 
State apartments were also thrown open, and 
collections of valuable and interesting objects 
displayed. St. George’s Chapel was, of course, the 
climax of attraction, as, however often seen, it will 
always be. 





MR. EMANUEL DEUTSCH ON SEMITIC PALEZOGRAPHY 
AND EPIGRAPHY. 

Closely connected as the sciences of Paleography 
and Epigraphy are with almost every province of 
historical, chronological, linguistic, and archeological 
studies, their Semitic branch was, Mr. Deutsch said, 
perhaps, of the greatest importance of all. It is only 
our own generation that seems to have become 
alive to the fact that our knowledge both of the 
East and the beginnings of the West must be 
sought, or at least complemented, in the East. 
Considering that most of those earliest Hellenic 
ornaments—vases and gems, vessels and garments, 
animals and vegetable substances, weights and 
measures, and even musical instruments, mentioned 
in the oldest remnants of Greek literature, the 
Homeric writings—were imported into Europe, 
together with their Semitic names, by Semites, it 
must indeed be evident at once how large must be 
the share of Semitism in the origin of modern 
civilization. Semite arts and sciences, gods and 
inhabitants, were grafted upon Indo-Germanic 
strata, and the peculiarly happy union of the two 
principal elements of culture produced the vast 
glory of the antique. He then traced the figures of 
ourownalphabet, the very name of which but denotes 
the first two Semitic letters, through the dark stages 
of Etruscan, Old-Italic, Old-Hellenic, &c., back to 
the rude scrawls of pre-historic Phcenician stone- 
cutters; and further, our own mode of writing from 
left to right, through the boustrophedon, or writing 
both ways, as the ox ploughs, to the primitive 
manner of writing from right to left, in Semitic 
languages, and as those Eastern nations that have 
adopted the Arabic character still do. There was, 
Mr. Deutsch said, a strange kind of fascination 
connected with that peculiar study; it was, to a 
certain extent, like following the forms of the cha- 
racters drawn by the hand of some great man, or 
some one peculiarly dear to us, from the stage of 





their full development and vigour to the first 


childish scribbles, through all the phases of in- 
tervening years with their many events. We 
should, probably, find them always different, yet 
always alike in their broad outline. The wide vista 
displayed to us by a retrospective glance at all the 
tribes and idioms that made use of this alphabet, 
which suddenly, as it were, found itself called upon, 
poor and vowelless as it was, to serve them 
all to its best abilities, is amazing. No less the 
extraordinary adaptability it proved in this emer- 
gency, and the infinite variety of shapes it sub- 
sequently had to assume, according to time and 
clime. These and a crowd of other speculations 
lifted the discipline which led to them almost out of 
the humble sphere of a philological handmaiden to 
that of a mistress of an immense domain; not only 
yielding much solid, substantial produce in the 
way of scientific results, but also giving full sway 
to those larger and deeper thoughts of the universal 
solidarity of humanity, which almost touch the 
realms of poetry. 

Semitism, in its earliest and most widespread 
influence upon Europe, is chiefly represented by 
the Phoenicians. To their insignificant country it 
was given to do what neither Egypt nor Assyria, 
with all their perfection of industry and arts, were 
able to do, viz., to supply the link between the 
East and the West. Communicating, by Arabia 
and the Persian Gulf, with India and the coast of 
Africa towards the Equator, and on the north, 
along the Euxine, with the borders of Scythia, 
beyond the Straits of Gibraltar, with Britannia, if 
not with the Baltic, they introduced the elements 
of culture to the remotest ends of the earth; every- 
where planting colonies, erecting temples, and 
laying the foundation for a more humane life than 
the aborigines in most of those far-off lands had ever 
dreamt of. An outline of Phenician commerce, 
which comprised almost every conceivable object of 
home or foreign growth or manufacture; further, of 
Pheenician Art,—‘‘in gold and silver, in brass and 
iron, in purple and in blue, in stone and in timber, 
in fine linen and precious stones,’—of which so 
infinitely little has survived ; and of Pheenician 
religion,—a symbolical worship of natural pheno- 
mena, of abstract ideas, and of allegories and 
special Numina,—followed; and the complete 
identity of many deities thus created with 
classical deities was dwelt upon. A sketch of 
Pheenician literature, which must have been most 
extensive, and completely in accordance with their 
high state of cultivation and refinement, was then 
given. This literature consisted, first, of a vast 
number of theological, or rather theogonical 
works, as whose authors are reputed the gods 
themselves, and which were only accessible to the 
priests or to those initiated in the mysteries. From 
the allegorical explanation of these writings sprang 
a vast cosmogony, insignificant fragments of 
which only have come down to us, mutilated and 
misinterpreted by their Greek reporters. Next to 
this sacred literature stands their didactic poetry, 
somewhat related to the Orphic. We further 
know of their erotic works, of works on history, 
geography, navigation, agriculture,—in short, of 
almost every modern branch of science and belles 
lettres. 

But all this wealth of literature has perished, 
and the scanty extracts that may have survived 
in foreign literatures cannot be looked upon as 
really authentic. For genuine and unadulterated 
“literature” we must look to the original monu- 
ments themselves ; to inscriptions on coins and 
weights, on votive tablets, on sacrificial stones, on 
tombstones, and on sarcophagi. Broken utterances, 
faintest echoes though they be, out of them there 
might once be re-constructed more of thé life of 
that wonderful nation, that had so many things in 
common with the English, than has hitherto been 
dreamt of. 

Before proceeding to speak of these monuments 
themselves, and principally of those most recently 
excavated, Mr. Deutsch alluded to a notion which 
seems to be still abroad, that the Phcenician, 
being a lost language, which is only now being 
recovered by degrees, offered the same amount of 
uncertainty in some of its decipherings as hiero- 
glyphics, cuneiforms, &c. were supposed still to 





offer. The only difficulties that present them- 
selves to the Phcenician decipherer consist either in 
the newness of terms met, which do not offer any 
Semitic analogies; or in their peculiar orthogra- 
phical or grammatical forms; or, finally, in the 
similar shapes some of the characters (B, D and R 
principally) exhibit. But here, again, the difficulty 
is soon solved by the context ; almost with the same 
ease with which the vowels are supplied in any 
Semitic language, or the sometimes missing diacri- 
tical points in any of the idioms written in Arabic 
characters. 

Mr. Deutsch next enumerated the most impor- 
tant recent discoveries on the soil of Phcenicia 
(Sidon) and her numerous colonies, first giving an 
outline of the history of Phcenician investigation 
inEurope. Phcenician finds have been very frequent 
of late years. While up to the middle of the last 
century hardly anything was known of the existence 
of Phoenician inscriptions, there is scarcely a museum 
in Europe now which does not boast of one or two 
lapidary or numismatic monuments, that have to 
tell some tale or other in the aboriginal tongue 
of Canaan. Since Pococke’s discovery of thirty-one 
inscriptions on the site of ancient Citium, Malta, 
Sardinia, Carthage, Algiers, Tripoli, Athens, 
Marseilles, and a host of other places, have given 
up a number of these eloquent contributions to 
the history of the Semites who once dwelt upon 
these spots. The most extensive find lately made 
consists of nearly a hundred inscriptions, excavated 
on the site of ancient Carthage,—all votive tablets, 
with but two exceptions. One of these exceptions 
is a precious sacrificial tariff, which complements 
in the happiest way a similar sacred document, 
found some years ago at Marseilles. The other is 
probably a tombstone, erected by a father to his 
son. Another highly interesting monument was 
excavated about three years ago in Sardinia, and 
consists of the base of an altar, inscribed with a 
trilingual (Latin-Greek-Phcenician) legend. A com- 
parison of these three translations, or rather para- 
phrases, among themselves, leads to most interesting 
results in many branches of Greek, Roman, and 
Pheenician antiquities, and chiefly in comparative 
hierology ; while the Phcenician inscription itself, 
the largest of the three, is perhaps one of the most 
curious ever discovered, yielding a number of new 
linguistic, mythological and orthographical items. 
After dwelling upon other bilingual, Assyro-Phee- 
nician, Greco-Phcenician, &c., remnants, and upon 
the excavations by recent French explorers and 
their results, Mr. Deutsch turned to the Himya- 
ritic inscriptions, lately embodied in the collections 
of the British Museum, consisting of votive bronze 
tablets found in South Arabia, and couched in a 
long-lost idiom, the nearest. approach to which is 
traced in the present Amharic: allied to Ethiopic 
and Hebrew. The numerous Hebrew inscriptions 
which have of late been brought to light, the 
tombstones from Aden (with several Himyaritic 
Alephs), the many hundreds of tombstones copied 
in various parts of the Crimea, some of which bore 
very remote dates indeed, the inscription on the 
‘¢Tomb of the Kings,” with its double (Syria and 
Hebrew) characters, the family vault of the ‘‘ Bene 
Chezir,” indicated by a Hebrew inscription in 
archaic square characters on the ‘Tomb of St. 
James,” with ligatures such as were only found on 
the so-called ‘ Chaldeo-Egyptian” Papyri, and the 
other minor epigraphs discovered by Renan, De 
Saulcy, De Vogiié, and others, in their various 
exploratory tours in the Holy Land, were briefly 
explained. Finally, Mr. Deutsch described the 
photographs with Hebrew and Samaritan inscrip- 
tions (see Athen. No. 2018), consisting chiefly of 
representations of the famous Samaritan Scroll, 
inscriptions on synagogues in Galilee, and the 
probably most ancient Samaritan epigraph on a 
stone immured in a wall of a mosque near Nablus, 
—the reading of which he has been able fully to 
restore,—which were brought home by the first 
expedition set on foot by the Exploration Fund. 
From the future activity of this association Mr. 
Deutsch expected valuable results also for those 
sciences which had formed the theme of his paper. 

Mr. Deutsch concluded by briefly recapitulating 
the various points of interest connected with the 
pursuit of these studies, and the large gain derived 
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from them for the varied disciplines of human 


knowledge. Semitic Paleography and Epigraphy 
supplied one of the strongest links in that chain 
which binds the remotest ages to our own, and 
visibly represent, as it were, the undying con- 
tinuity and solidarity of civilized humanity. 


MR. FOSS ON WESTMINSTER HALL. 

As this will probably he the last occasion on 
which the Archzological Institute, as a body, will 
have an opportunity of visiting Westminster Hall 
while it continues the theatre in which our civil 
judicature is administered, a few short notices of 
the legal uses to which it has been hitherto applied 
may not be uninteresting to the members. 

At the time of the Conquest and long after there 
were three special periods at which the kings held 
their Courts, or, as it was called, ‘‘wore their 
crowns,” with extraordinary solemnity, not only 
for the consideration of national affairs, but also 
for the transaction of legal business. These were 
at Christmas, Easter and Whitsuntide, answering 
to our present Law Terms of Hilary, Easter and 
Trinity, Michaelmas Term having been added at 
@ subsequent period. It is a curious illustration of 
the antiquity of the Terms, that at the Court held 
at Christmas, 1096, a judgment was pronounced 
against William, Earl of Eu, for a treasonable con- 
spiracy, on the very day on which Hilary Term, 
according to the constitutions of Edward the Con- 
fessor, confirmed by William the Conqueror, then 
began. There is no positive evidence of any of 
these trials taking place in Westminster Hall 
during the reign of its founder, William the 
Second, nor in those of his two successors ; but in 
the records of the reigns of Henry the Second, 
Richard the First and John, the expressions ‘‘ My 
Court at Westminster” and ‘‘My Barons and 
Justices” are of frequent occurrence. 

A great change took place under the last-men- 
tioned monarch. King John when in England was 
in the habit of making frequent progresses through 
the kingdom, and of holding his Court in a mul- 
tiplicity of places, to the great inconvenience and 
expense of the suitors, who were obliged to follow 
him in order that their causes might be tried. By 
a clause in Magna Charta, dated the 15th of June, 
1215, this intolerable grievance was abated. That 
clause declared that ‘‘Common Pleas shall not 
follow the Court, but shall be held in some certain 
place”; and though no place is mentioned in the 
Charter for their future holding, there is no doubt 
that Westminster Hall was the “certain place” 
intended. It has been the arena where common 
pleas have ever since been usually decided, though 
there are some instances in the reign of Edward 
the Third of this Court being held at York. So 
strict, however, was the interpretation put upon 
the words “certain place” by one of our Judges 
that he resisted the removal of the Court from the 
original place in Westminster Hall to a more con- 
venient part of the same building. This innovation 
was, no doubt, the precursor of other changes, by 
which the Aula Regia was ultimately abolished, 
and the present arrangement of the Courts of 
Chancery, King’s Bench, and Exchequer, as_ well 
as the Common Pleas, established, with separate 
Judges appointed to preside over each Court. 

The precise time at which this division of the 
Courts was effected has been the subject of contro- 
versy, into which it is not my present purpose to 
enter. It is enough to say that at the end of the 
following reign of Henry the Third, the office of 
Chief Justiciary no long existed, and that a Chief 
Justice and puisne Judges were appointed for the 

Courts of King’s Bench and Common Pleas. In 
the Court of Exchequer, though there were regular 
Barons, the office of Chief Baron was not instituted 
till the reign of Edward the Second. 

In recounting the legal incidents of Westminster 
Hall, it must not be forgotten that, besides the 
four Courts of Chancery, King’s Bench, Common 
Pleas and Exchequer, which were held within its 
precincts, the Hall itself was occasionally used as 
a High Court of Criminal Justice for the solemn 
trials before the Peers of great delinquents, im- 
peached by the House of Commons. One of the 
eatliest, of which there is a particular account, is 
that against Michael de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, 


Chief Justice Tresilian and others, in the reign of 
Richard the Second, which king himself was 
deposed by the Parliament in this same Hall. In 
subsequent times these trials often took place before 
commissioners appointed from among the peers, 
assisted by some of the judges and other commoners. 
Sir Thomas More and Bishop Fisher were tried in 
this manner; but it is doubtful whether the great 
Hall was used on these occasions, or only the Court 
of King’s Bench. Queen Anne Boleyn’s trial took 
place in the Hall on a “scaffold” there erected. 
In every subsequent reign, until that of George 
the Fourth, many state offenders have there met 
their fate, whose names it is useless here to enume- 
rate. 

There is a print of Westminster Hall as it was 
prepared for the trial of the Earl of Strafford in 
1640, in which the Queen is portrayed as looking 
out of her cupboard upon a scene in which her 
royal consort was a few years after to appear as a 
condemned prisoner. Some impeachments were 
tried before the Lords in their own House; but 
during the long reign of George the Third the 
Hall was fitted up four times for the trials of Lord 
Byron for the murder of Mr. Chaworth in 1765, of 
the Duchess of Kingston for bigamy in 1776, of 
Warren Hastings, which lasted seven years, from 
February, 1778, to April, 1795; and of Lord Mel- 
ville, in 1806, both the latter being for high crimes 
and misdemeanors. These were the last occasions 
when the great Hall was converted to such a 
solemn use, and as sixty years have since 
elapsed without giving a necessity for a similar 
display, we may fairly attribute the absence of the 
occasion to the improvement of society and the 
general amelioration of the age. 

By a curious conjunction one and the same per- 
son in the early reigns held the two offices of War- 
den of the Palace of Westminster and Warden of 
the Fleet Prison. Two records, of the 12th and 
24th Edward III., show that there were then 
stalls for merchandise in, ang stables under, West- 
minster Hall, and that the holder of those offices 
was allowed to take for his profit 8d. per annum 
for each stall and stable, and 4d. for each stall 
only. 

The Hall was also ornamented with “images,” 
and various payments on account of them are 
recorded in the earlier part of the reign of Richard 
the Second; but in the latter part the ruinous 
effects of time, and-perhaps of a fire that destroyed 
one of the adjoining houses in 1386, had become 
so visible, that about 200 years after its construc- 
tion it was considered necessary to undertake sub- 
stantial repairs. The opportunity was taken to 
introduce various alterations, and greatly to en- 
large the edifice. The contract for part of the 
works is preserved in Rymer; and the restoration 
was completed in 1399, the last year of Richard's 
reign, whose deposition was the first public act for 
which it was used in the Parliament there assem- 
bled. It is not improbable that at this time the old 
marble chair and table were covered over, and the 
two Courts of Chancery and King’s Bench erected 
above them. Shops and hawkers were still allowed 
in the new Hall, as in the old, but with higher 
prices. By a “rental” of 38 Henry VI., the rents 
of shops varied from 2s. to 3s. 4d. a term; and the 
‘goers in the Halle,” as they were called, were 
charged from 4d. to 12d. for the same period, the 
larger sum being paid by ‘ Robynet Frensh- 
woman.” 

In the reign of Henry the Sixth,we are informed 
by Fortescue, in his work ‘De Laudibus Legum 
Anglie,’ that the sittings of the Judges did not 
exceed three hours, from eight to eleven; and it 
appears, from the Year-Book of 2 Henry VII., 
fo. 4, that they were not then more severely taxed, 
rising ‘‘ because it was past eleven o’clock.” 

About this time there were certain places in 
Westminster Hall, designated Hell, Purgatory, and 
Paradise, names that seem to indicate that they 
were appropriated, as two of them certainly were, 
to the confinement of delinquents, according to the 
varied degrees of punishment for their respective 
offences. We see from the illuminations of the 
Courts lately published in the 39th volume of the 
‘Archeologia,’ which are attributed to the reign of 


Courts of King’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Ex- 
chequer, certain prisoners are represented, and 
their place of incarceration might probably be in 
one or the other of these cells. Some have thought 
that these extraordinary names were suggested by 
the titles of the three parts of Dante’s ‘ Divina 
Commedia’; and if it could be shown that Dante’s 
work was familiar to the English world before 
those names were given to these three repositories, 
it might fairly be contended, from their succes. 
sion ard order, that Dante was their godfather. 
The occurrence, however, of at least one of the 
names in the reign of Edward the Third, before 
Dante was born, tends to destroy the ingenious 
conceit. In the list of rooms and buildings in the 
palace of Westminster, extracted from the original 
accounts of the expenses of erecting St. Stephen’s 
Chapel in that reign, the following entry occurs: 
“ Door of Hell, in the Exchequer.” This is followed 
by another, to which the former probably applies: 
“* House called Holle under the Exchequer.” A 
third place named in the list may perhaps be the 
same which afterwards went by the name of Para- 
dise or Heaven: ‘ Le Godeshouse, in the receipt of 
the Exchequer.” 

Whatever were the uses to which these places 
were originally applied, it plainly appears that the 
custody of them was made a source of emolument, 
and was granted to the “squires of the king’s 
body,” and other favourites. Thus, in the Act of 
Resumption, passed in the first year of Henry the 
Seventh, the grant of these places (whén I find 
them for the first time so named) to Pierce 
Carvanell, ‘‘ gentleman usher of our chamber,” is 
specially excepted. The same document mentions 
two other places in Westminster Hall of which this 
usher had a grant,—the house under the Ex- 
chequer called Le Puttans, or Potans House, and 
the Tower and House called Le Grene Lates, 
These houses were, in the reign of Edward the 
Sixth, appropriated to the Records and Rolls of 
the Exchequer, and an annuity of 127. 13s. 4d. 
was paid to Sir Andrew Dudley (to whom they had 
been previously granted) as a compensation for his 
loss. Hell, Purgatory and Paradise, and another 
building called “ Heaven,” were subsequently con- 
verted from cells of confinement to places of recrea- 
tion and refreshment, still possessing their graceless 
names, and were frequented by lawyers and others 
attending the courts ; and many are the allusions 
made to them in that character by dramatic and 
other authors so early as the reign of James the First. 
In that of George the Second great alterations were 
madein the approachesto Westminster Hall and the 
Houses of Parliament, among which Heaven and 
Purgatory (in the latter of which was preserved 
the Ducking Stool for the punishment of scolds) 
were pulled down. Hell suffered the same fate in 
the next reign, about 1793. 

In addition to the trades which were carried on 
within its precincts, the Hall was made the recep- 
tacle of the military banners taken in battle. We 
have no record of these triumphant ornaments to 
its walls before the reign of Charles the First, 
when those taken at the battle of Naseby, in 1645, 
were displayed there, and were still hanging over 
the King’s head when he was condemned in the 
same Hall, as if to remind him of his disastrous 
defeat. These banners were supplemented by those 
taken at Dunbar and Preston in 1650, and after- 
wards at the battle of Worcester in 1651, “ the 
crowning mercy ” of Cromwell; the result of which 
was the expatriation of Charles the Second for nine 
years. On the restoration of that prince, all these 
memorials of disaster were, it is to be presumed, 
removed ; and we have no notice of their succes- 
sors till nearly a century afterwards, when the 
victories of Marlborough supplied a goodly show. 
By the effects of natural decay, or of political 
causes, or perhaps by the influence of better taste, 
all of them have been since removed ; but that they 
remained there in the reign of George the Second we 
have the testimony of a picture by Gravelot, painted 
during his thirteen years’ residence in this country, 
representing the interior of the Hall as it then 
appeared. Ranged along the left side, as you enter, 
are shops of booksellers, mathematical-instrument 
makers, haberdashers and’ sempstresses. At the 





| Henry the Sixth, that at the bars of the three 


further end of the Hall are the two Courts of King’s 
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Bench on the left, and of the Chancery on the right, | In the reign of Elizabeth there were frequent 
divided by a flight of steps which led to the entrances | recurrences of similar visitations, the Courts being 
of both. In the print these Courts are inclosed to! sometimes held at Hertford, and sometimes at St. 
a certain height, but not covered, so that the noise! Albans. Beaumont and Fletcher allude to the 
in the Hall, and the flirtations of the barristers | latter fact when, in their play of ‘ Wit without 


and attorneys with the sempstresses, must have 
occasionally disturbed the arguments of the counsel 
and disarranged the gravity of the Judges. On the 
right side is the same array of shops, except where 
it is interrupted by the Court of Common Pleas, 
which projects into the Hall and is similarly in- 
closed and uncovered. On both sides of the Hall, 
above the shops and the Court of Common Pleas, 
was a continuous display of banners, which at the 
date of the picture were probably those taken at | 
the battle of Blenheim and the other victories of | 
Marlborough. The Court of Common Pleas was 
subsequently removed to the outside of the Hall, 
and the inclosure of the two other Courts was com- | 
pleted and carried up to the roof, and thus divided | 
from the exterior noise and racket. 

I am not certain at what date the shopkeepers | 
were ousted from the Hall; but in my own recol- | 
lection, which extends beyond the beginning of the | 
present century, they did not exist. The Courts of 
Chancery and King’s Bench have since disappeared, 











and are removed, with the other courts, to more 


convenient sites on the western exterior of the 


Money,’ they make Lance speak of 
Taverns withered, 
As though the Term lay at St. Alban’s. 
During the great plague of 1665 the Term was 
held at Oxford and at Windsor. 

The Hall also was visited by the calamity of 
fire. Archbishop Laud, in his Diary, records that, 
on Sunday, February 2°, 1630-1, the Hall was 
found on fire, “by the burning of the little shops 
or stalls kept therein. It was soon extinguished, 
and the damage quickly repaired.” 

Inundations of the Thames also occasionally 
flooded the Hall. Holinshed mentions two, in the 
reign of Henry the Third, in 1237, when he says 
boats might have been rowed up and down; and 
in 1242, when no one could get into the Hall 
except they were set on horseback. He records, 
another, 300 years after, in the reign of Queen 
Mary, when the Hall was flooded ‘‘ unto the stair- 
foot, going to the Chancerie and King’s Bench, so 
that when the Lord Maior of London should come 
to present the sheriffs to the Barons of the Ex- 
chequer, all Westminster Hall was full of water.” 


Hall, with entrances into it. Thus, the edifice is | These visitations were repeated in the last century, 
now little more than a magnificent vestibule to | in 1735 and 1791, and even so lately as 1841. The 


them and to the two Houses of Parliament, and | 
a place of congregation for lawyers and their clients | 
when attending the Courts during term time. It | 
may possibly be again called into requisition for | 
coronation banquets, and for the trial of State | 
delinquents, though none of the former have been 
celebrated there for between forty and fifty years ; 
while no less than sixty years have elapsed since 
any of the latter have taken place. 

For the preparation of the coronation banquets 
the Courts, when within the Hall, were obliged to 
be removed, and the shops and stalls to be boarded 
over. A petition of the shopkeepers in the reign of 
George the First prays that, as their shops are 
boarded up for the ceremony of the coronation, the 


leads and the outsides of the windows of the west | 


side of the Hall may be granted for their use and 
advantage. 

Besides the coronation banquets, we have record 
of many others from the earliest time. On New 


Year’s Day, 1236, King Henry the Third feasted | 
In 1241 | 


6,000 poor men, women, and children. 
the same King sumptuously entertained there the 


Pope’s Legate and his nobility, and again in 1243 | 


he celebrated there the nuptials of his brother, 
Richard, Earl of Cornwall, with a banquet, at 
which it is said there were no less than 30,000 
dishes, though where room was found for them it 
is difficult to imagine. When the repairs of the 
Hall were completed in 1399, King Richard the 
Second is recorded to have plentifully entertained 
10,000 in it, and, it is cautiously noted, ‘‘in other 
rooms of the palace”; for it is clear that the guests 
would not otherwise have had elbow-room. Fabyan 
relates in his Chronicle that Henry the Seventh, in 
the ninth year of his reign, kept a royal feast there ; 
and the same King used the Hall for certain 
entertainments under the name of “ disguisyngs,” 
which were exhibited to the people at Christmas ; 
and we have the following proof that they were 
provided or assisted by the Government. Anentry 
occurs in the Issue Roll of a payment of 281. 3s. 59d. 
(a large sum in those days) to Richard Doland, 
“for providing certain spectacles or theatres, 
commonly called scaffolds,” for these perform- 
ances, Neither, however, the royal ceremonies and 
entertainments nor the legal solemnities to which 
Westminster Hall was devoted exempted it or its 
occupiers from the calamities to which inferior 
buildings and ordinary mortals are liable. Many 
were the occasions when pestilence or plague or 
sweating sickness necessitated the adjournment of 
the Terms, and even the entire desertion of the 
Hall. Instances of adjournment on that account 
occur in 1434, in Henry the Sixth’s reign, and 
again in 1482, in that of Edward the Fourth. On 
this account the Courts were held at St. Albans in 
the twenty-sixth year of Henry the Eighth, and at 
Walden in the thirty-fifth year of the same king. 


rising of the tide on those occasions gave abundant 
opportunity for the utterance of legal witticisms. 
In reference to one of these, Henry Fielding, in 
his dramatic satire of ‘Pasquin,’ makes Law 
say :— 

We have our omens too. The other day 

A mighty deluge swam into our Hall, 

As if it meant to wash away the Law: 

Lawyers were fore’d to ride on porters’ shoulders ; 

One, O prodigious omen! tumbled down, 

And he and all his briefs were soused together. 

The jocular poet, no doubt, did not seriously 
think that his watery “omen” really portended 
the ‘‘ washing away of the law ”’ from Westminster 
Hall; and we can fancy how his indignant verse 
would flow were he to witness the great clearance 
| to which his favourite fane is doomed, by neither 
pestilence, fire, nor inundation. In a few short 
years the lawyers will be expelled from their 
ancient haunts, the religio loci must be abjured, 
and the worshippers must resort to another temple. 
However magnificent the new structure may be in 
its exterior, or however convenient in its internal 
| arrangements, it will strike the present ministrants 





| of the law with far less admiration than the vener- 
| able sanctuary in which they paid their earliest 
adorations; and it will afford them a perpetual sub- 
ject of invidious comparison in their intercourse 
with the novices of the profession. Such feelings 
are natural, for who can look back to a period of 
nearly 800 years, during which Westminster Hall 
has been devoted to its present objects, without 
acknowledging a degree of veneration towards the 
eminent Judges who have presided there, and an 
affectionate reminiscence of the eloquent advocates 
who have pleaded before them. 

But we need not fear that the connexion between 
Westminster Hall and the law will ever be for- 
gotten. Memory will call to mind the sages who 
have adorned it, and tradition will still remain. 
Let us hope that when the new Palace of Justice, 
so long demanded by the necessities of the times, 
shall be erected, a succession of able Judges will 
emulate their venerable predecessors, and, with 
the learning, intelligence and integrity of future 
aspirants at the bar, will secure for the new fane 
as much respect and reverence in times to come, 
as in times past was attained by Westminster 
Hall. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Tue Keepership of Prints, British Museum, is 
not yet, we understand, filled up. It is hoped that 
the practice of Mr. Panizzi, in cases that were 
under his control, of selecting for promotion men 
with peculiar knowledge, will be adopted in this 
instance, and that no considerations but those of 
fitness on the part of the candidate will affect the 
choice of a successor to Mr. Carpenter. 








The study of meteorology is making satisfactory 
progress under a steady increase in the number of 
competent observers, and Saxony is now co-operating 
in the great scheme of observation. Shortly before 
the occupation of that country by the Prussians 
there was distributed, among a few of our scientific 
societies, a thin quarto volume, published under the 
direction of Dr. C. Bruhns, chief of the Obser- 
vatory at Leipzig, containing ‘Results of Meteoro- 
logical Observations made at numerous Places in 
the Kingdom of Saxony in the Years 1848 to 1863, 
and at Twenty-two Royal Saxon Stations in 1864.’ 
The results obtained are clearly tabulated, the 
monthly means are given, the mean of the year is 
brought out for the different elements—tempera- 
ture, moisture, winds and pressure of the atmo- 
sphere, storms, and character of the heavens; and, 
in addition to these essential particulars, we find 
observations on plants and animals, phenomena 
of plant and animal life, and the effect produced 
thereon by temperature. Judging from this first 
“Jahrgang,” these Saxon observations, if not put 
a stop to by the war, will be an important contri- 
bution towards extending our knowledge of the 
meteorology of Europe. 


The Leech and Thackeray prizes have been 
awarded at the Charterhouse, to Messrs. G. B. 
Rashleigh and R. W. Macan respectively. The 
former prize was for the best drawing of the College 
Chapel ; the latter for the best essay on Pope’s line, 

The proper study of mankind is man. 
There were five candidates for the essay. Mr, E. 
Walford acted as examiner. 

The Atlantic expedition goes on bravely,—the 
Great Eastern having already passed the spot on 
which she last year parted from her cable. We 
begin to have hopes of a great success. 


Dr. Barlow writes, on the subject of the British 
Institution :— 
“Newington Butts, Surrey, July 25, 1866. 
“The historian of the British Institution in- 
forms me that the question is not of the renewal of 
the lease of the premises in Pall Mall, but of the 
purchase of the freehold, the trustees in whose 
hands the property is now vested being bound, 
under the will of the former owner, to sell the 
estate and divide the proceeds among the parties 
specified by the testator. Perhaps you would kindly 
notice this in your next number. 
* Yours, &c., H. C. Bartow.” 


The late Mr. Horner once showed, at a meeting 
of the Geological Society, a scrap of ancient pottery 
obtained from a boring deep down in the Nile 
deposits, near Memphis, which he called the oldest 
document in the world. Though his views were not 
shared by all who saw the relic, it was regarded 
with interest as evidence of a fact in the history of 
man and of his antiquity. But Prof. Unger, ina 
paper communicated to the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences at Vienna, shows that Egyptian bricks 
are more interesting, for they contain a variety of 
evidence preserved, as it seems, in an imperishable 
form. In his latest researches he has examined 
a brick from the pyramid of Dashour, which dates 
from between 3400 and 3300 B.c., and found 
imbedded among the Nile mud or slime, chopped 
straw, and sand of which it is composed, remains 
of vegetable and animal forms, and of the manu- 
facturing arts, entirely unchanged. So perfectly, 
indeed, have they been preserved in the compact 
substance of the brick, that he experienced but 
little or no difficulty in identifying them. By this 
discovery Prof. Unger makes us acquainted with 
wild and cultivated plants which were growing in 
the pyramid-building days; with freshwater shells, 
fishes, remains of insects, and so forth, and a 
swarm of organic bodies, which, for the most part, 
are represented without alteration in Egypt at the 
present time. Besides two sorts of grain—wheat 
and barley—he found the teff (Eragrostis habys- 
sinica ), the field-pea (Pisum arvense ), the common 
flax (Linum usitatissimum ),—the latter having, in 
all probability, been cultivated as an article of food, 
as well as for spinning. The weeds are of the 
familiar kinds: wild radish (Raphanus Raphanis- 
trum), corn chrysanthemum (Chrysanthemum 
segetum ), wart-wort ( Euphorbia helioscopia ), nettle- 
leaved goosefoot (Chenopodium murale), bearded 
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hare’s ear ( Bupleurum aristatum ), and the common 
vetch ( Vicia sativa). The relics of manufacturing 
art consist of fragments of burnt tiles, of pottery, 
and a small piece of twine, spun of flax and sheep’s 
wool, significant of the advance which civilization 
had made more than five thousand years ago. The 
presence of the chopped straw confirms the account 
of brickmaking as given in Exodus and by Hero- | 
dotus; and the whole subject is so interesting that 
we are glad to learn that Prof. Unger intends to 
follow it up. He is of opinion that, by careful 
examination of a large number of bricks, some light 
may be thrown on the origin of Egyptian civiliza- 
tion. We heartily wish him success in his further | 
endeavours, trusting they may not be too long 
interrupted by the war; and we share his hope that 
the dumb bricks of Nile mud will impart to us | 
much that we have hitherto sought in vain in the 
old buildings—the mummy-cases and the written 
traditions. 
We publish the following notes as we receive | 
them, though our own information had led us to | 
believe that Mr. Martin's plans differed essentially | 
from those adopted on the London and South- | 
Western Railway :— | 
“ July 24, 1866. | 
“T trust you will allow me to observe, in your | 
columns of Weekly Gossip, that an electrical system 
of communication between passengers and guard, 
very similar to that which was experimented upon 
during the Queen’s recent journey to the North, 
has been permanently attached to the royal train | 
that travels over the South-Western, Great West- | 
ern, and South-Eastern lines for more than twelve | 
months past, and that some of the express trains | 
on the Great Northern, Midland, and South-West- | 
ern railways are similarly furnished. More than 
one case has occurred where the passengers have 
been relieved from a perilous position by aid of 
this apparatus; but while the public are ever | 
ready to expose neglect, I fear they pay little | 
regard to the publication of those efforts that are | 
made to meet their requirements and supply their | 
demands.—I am, &c., W. H. Preece.” 


A number of Liverpool gentlemen (with Mr. A. 
Cariss as their secretary) are trying to inaugurate | 
a series of first-class public lectures in that port 
and town. They propose to commence with a 
course of ten lectures by eminent writers and 
thinkers, for which the arrangements are now being | 
made. These are to be delivered, on the Monday | 
evenings of October, November, and December, at 
the Liverpool Institute. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| 
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After a long investigation by the Committee of 
the House of Commons, the Government regula- 
tions, intended for the governance of music-halls | 
and theatres, have been reported, and have excited | 
great attention in those who are interested in the | 
present system of theatrical licences. A meeting | 
of managers was held at the New Adelphi on | 
Tuesday week, when Mr. Buckstone was appointed | 
treasurer, and a Committee formed to watch pro- | 
ceedings in Parliament. The Committee of the | 
House of Commons had examined many managers | 
and persons connected with the drama; but the | 
evidence was so perplexed with the prejudices of | 
the witnesses in favour of the past, that it was cal- | 
culated to throw but little light on what was expe- 
dient for the present and the future. Meanwhile, 
the wants and desires of the public are patent 
enough in favour of new kinds and places of enter- 
tainment. The Committee have decided that the 
wishes of the people are to be met as far as they 
can judiciously be so. They propose to abolish the 
present system of double jurisdiction, under which 
theatres are licensed by the Lord Chamberlain and 
music-halls and other places by the magistrates; an 
alteration certainly commended by its convenience. 
The power is now wholly to be vested in the Lord 
Chamberlain, who is to have the liberty of com- 
plete inspection and survey, and also to license 
music-halls for theatrical entertainments. They 
next propose that different licences should be given 
to different places; one sort permitting smoking 
and drinking in the auditorium, the other not. 
This arrangement will not, we think, work well, 
and at best legislates for a supposed evil, which 
experience suggests will cure itself. That music- 


| the Art-element has conquered, and the audience 


| the Chamberlain will have control alike over all 


| theatres. 
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halls have ‘a tendency to develope themselves into | 
theatres, and have done so, is now an historical 
fact; and wherever this change has taken effect, 


concurred with the management, either in sup- 
pressing the mere animal indulgence altogether, 
or relegating it to a separate part of the establish- 
ment. It would therefore appear that legislation 
which might be injurious, is as needless as it is 
certainly inexpedient, inasmuch as it would appear 
to sanction habits that it is desirable should be suf- 
fered to die out. According to the proposed plan, 


these places of entertainment, and exercise his 
right of censorship over music-halls as well as 
Facilities also are to be given for the 
establishment of new theatres, which will hence- 
forth be licensed without reference to any ques- 
tion of competition with other establishments. 
The decisions of the Lord Chamberlain are, how- 
ever, to be subject to an appeal to the Home 
Secretary. Country theatres will henceforth 
be licensed by the Lord Chamberlain, instead of 
the magistrates, whose other powers, however, 
will continue in force; his censorship of plays also 
will extend to the country. These arrangements 
appear to be on the whole satisfactory, and a just 
concession to the intelligence and wishes of the 
public. 

According to recent accounts, an abundant 
supply of petroleum continues to be furnished by 
the oil-wells at Coalbrookdale, Coal-port, Caughley, 
and Tarback-Dingle. The oil-well sunk at Lees- 
wood Green, in Flintshire, also continues in opera- 
tion, and is increasing in produce. 

The contemplated Ligne d’Italie Railway, over 
the Simplon, has been abandoned. All the works, 
&c. have been advertised for sale. 

A curious book has just been published at Paris, 
in which, under the title, ‘Manifeste du Magnét- 
isme du Globe et de 1 Humanité,’ the author, Capt. 

Bruck, endeavours to prove that the destiny of the 
human race is influenced by the earth’s magnetism. 
In like manner as the zodiacal light, shooting stars 
and other natural phenomena are referable to an 
effect of magnetism ; so are great events in the his- 
tory of nations and of individuals. For example, 
the 9th of November is the day of least magnetic 
circulation and of least physical and moral energy, 
while the 22nd of June is the day of most circu- 
lation and most energy. The 18th Brumaire (No- 
vember 9) was a memorable day in the life of the 
First Consul,—the 22nd of June saw the finish of 
the Empire. Then, again, it is to magnetism that 
certain great moral movements are due—Teutonism 
in Prussia, Anglicanism in England, Gallicanism 
in France, and Catholicism in the Papal States. 
Moral philosophers will perhaps be amused at this 
mode of treating their special subject—whether | 
science will be benefited thereby is another ques- | 
tion. Capt. Bruck states that he is prepared for | 





| Gallery, 24, Cornhill. 
| Holman ae Phillip, R.A.—T. 


present war on the walls of the schools in which 
they were respectively educated.—To the literary 
world it will be interesting to hear that the 
Minister of Public Instruction has sent a circular 
to the directors of the public libraries of the king- 
dom, calling for a list of codices existing in each. 
Most valuable MSS. are, I believe, concealed 
under the dust and cobwebs in various parts of this 
province of which the world has been hitherto 
deprived.—Amongst the places of amusement open 
to the public may he mentioned the Fondo, where 
the ‘ Elisir d’ Amore’ has been recently in great 
favour. The Café Chantant, a new institution, 
and the first of its kind, was opened last week, and 
is likely to prove a great attraction. Occupying, 
as it does, the gardens of the old Royal Palace in 
Chiatancone, its very site is sure to lure to its 
refreshing shade the seekers after pleasure; whilst 
the amusements provided and the taste with which 
it is fitted up will serve as a pleasant passetemps. 
As in simila’ places of entertainment in London 
and Paris, a buffet is provided ; refreshments and 
ices of all kinds, whilst a band of fifty musicians 
performs during the evening. a Ww.” 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The GALLERY, with 
a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT MASTERS and de- 


ceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten to Six. 
—Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 





FRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.—The THIRTEENTIL 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the Contributions 
of Artists of the French and Flemish Schools, IS NOW OPEN, 
admitting also to HOLMAN HUNT'S PICTURE, ‘The Finding 
of the Saviour in the Temple."—Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 





THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION, Exhibition 
Road, South Kensington, is NOW OPEN to the Public. Ad- 
mission, on Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, and 
Saturdays, 1s. each person ; Tuesdays, 2s. 6d. Hours from Ten 
A.M, till Six p.wt. Season Tickets, 1l. each. Catalogues, ls. and 1s. 6d. 


MR. MORBY’S COLLECTION of MODERN HIGH-CLASS 
PICTURES is ON VIEW at the Royal Exchange Fine Arts 
This Collection contains examples of 
Faed, R.A.—J. Lewis, R.A.— 
Egg, R.A.—Frith, R.A.—Rosa Bonheur—Goodall, R.A.—Cooke, 
R.A.— Creswick, R.A.— Pickersgill, k.A.— Calderon, A.R.A.— 
Sant, A.R.A.—Le Jeune, A.R.A.—Ansdell, A. R.A.—Frost, A.R.A. 
—Nicol, A.R.A.—Pettie, A.R.A.—Yeames, A.R.A.—P. Nasmyth 
—Linnell, sen.—Dobson, A.R.A.—Cooper, A.R.A.—Gale—Marks 
—F. Hardy—John Faed—Frére—Ruiperez—Brillouin—Lidderdale 
= ae nae &c.—Admission on presentation of ad- 
ress card. 





SCIENCE 
Mind in Nature; or, the Origin of Life and 
the Mode of Development of Animals. By 
Henry James Clark, A.B. (New York, 
Appleton & Co.) 
Tue present phase of scientific opinion in this 
country on many debatable questions in 
abstract biology—the tendency which exists 
in the minds of a large number of the cultiva- 
tors of those branches of natural knowledge—is 
such as to invest with a certain amount of 
interest the appearance of any new combatant 
in the field of scientific discussion, especially 





clamour, and to be treated as a dreamer. | of one who takes his part against the chal- 

The contents of a large cemetery—probably that | lengers, and offers to do defensive battle against 
belonging formerly to the Abbey of SS. Peter and | the impugners of long-established faith and 
Paul—at Shrewsbury have been discovered by the | dogma. The hypothetical absurdities, ingenious 
workmen engaged in constructing the new railway- | 9 they were, of Lamarck,—their more consistent 
station in the town named. | development by the still anonymous author of 


Our Naples Correspondent says :—‘‘ Naples is | 
doing her great men honour. In the midst of the | 


| agitation and anxiety of war, time is yet found to | 
| do tardy justice to one who suffered for the cause | 


of liberty. Not seven years have passed since the 


| name of General Colletta was almost prohibited in | 


the kingdom of the Bourbons, and his history of | 
their times placed in the Index Expurgatorius. | 
Now a statue has been raised to him in the Villa 
Nazionale, not far from that of another eminent 
Neapolitan, Vico. It was inaugurated a week or 
two since, in the presence of a large assembly; and 
though the artistic merit displayed in it is very 
slight, still, as the memorial of a great man, and as 
marking the change which has come over this 
country, it possesses a high interest. In this same 
month, too, the bust of Alessandro Manzoni has 
been placed in the Library of the University, at the 
expense of private individuals.—A project has 
been announced, under the sanction of the Préfet, 
of inscribing the names of those who fall in the 


‘Vestiges of Creation, and more recently the 
now popular “ selection ” theory of Darwin and 
his followers, have produced in the minds of 
many—not only of such as are content to run 
in the rut formed by the wheels of their leader, 
and to speak in the ipsissima verba magistri, 
but of some who might be expected to hold a 
more independent course of thought—a tone 


_ of defiant self-confidence which affects to con- 
|temn the arguments, however solid, of those 


who are less ready than themselves to renounce 
opinions sanctioned by the convictions of the 
wise of all ages, and supported by what they 
at least believe to be sound reasoning. It is not 
less true in the present day than it was in the 
time of the great founder of inductive philoso- 
phy, that “certainly there be that delight in 
giddinesse, and count it a bondage, to fix a 
beleefe; affecting free-will in thinking as well 
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as acting, And though the sects of philosophers — 


of that kind be gone, yet there remaine cer- 
taine discoursing wits, which are of the same | 
veines, though there be not so much bloud in | 
them as was in those of the ancients.” Granting 
even that the conclusions were fairly deducible 
from the facts, it is no light matter to shake 
the convictions of thousands, many of them | 
of at least equal power of logical deduction 
as the impugners themselves; and with every 
right-minded man such a result will not be 
adopted without a serious sense of the respon- 
sibility which it involves. It is impossible not to 
feel how utterly out of place are the triumphant 
chuckle, the rubbing of hands, the self-satisfied | 
smile with which every fact or statement is 
received, which can by any possible contortion 
be forced into even a hypothetical contradiction 
of doctrines which constitute the ground of 
the hopes and comforts of a large proportion 
of the civilized world. The question here is not 
the truth or error of the doctrines or opinions 
opposed, but the feelings with which such | 
momentous questions ought to be approached. | 
Whether the work before us can be con- 
sidered as a valid refutation of the modern | 
doctrines to which we have alluded, is more | 
than doubtful. The author, a professor in one | 
of the most distinguished Transatlantic univer- | 
sities, thus states his object: “It is my design to 
proceed in an argument to show that there is a | 
power at work in the Universe which possesses 
foreknowledge; the design of a fore-casting, | 
fore-ordaining mind,—a thinking, intelligent, | 


animate being; such a combination of power | 
that no form of physical law could possibly be | 
conceived to represent.” And this he under- 
takes in contravention of the doctrine that all 
material existences “originated through phy- 
sical forces, which operate according to what 
are called physical laws.” In considering this 
subject, and combating the theory that “the 
inorganic and organic affinities approximate 
each other, and may eventually turn out to be, 
among themselves, mere degrees of difference,” 
he contends, with truth, that it is “in direct op- 
position to natural chemical affinity that organ- 
ized beings exist,”—that, in fact, “ between the 
natural chemical affinity on the one hand, and 
the vital affinity on the other, there is a constant 
struggle, the one to counteract the operations 
of the other,’—a view which was first fully 
developed by the late Prof. Barclay. He pro- 
ceeds to state, that “all living beings are 
composed of four chemical elements, and that 
these are held together by the principle of 
life.” He then considers this theory in con- 
nexion with, and as strongly supported by, 
the phenomena of “spontaneous generation,” 
in which he professes himself a decided be- 
liever,—founding his belief on the results of 
the experiments of Prof. Wyman, of Harvard 
University, of which he gives an interesting 
and full account. They appear to have been as 
crucial as any of the numberless ones which 
have ever been made, and to have been so con- 
ducted as to eliminate, as far as possible, every 
source of error. Unless, therefore, there has been 
some unobserved inadvertence, they reduce us 
to the dilemma either of admitting the theory, 
or of believing that the spores or ova of veget- 
able or animal organisms can retain life when 
exposed for an hour or more to a temperature 
of 95° above the boiling-point of water. Under- 
standing, therefore, that organization consists 
of the elements C. H.O. N. plus the living prin- 
ciple, and as C. H.O.N. are contained in the 
fluids employed in the experiments, the author 
appears to conclude, if we understand him cor- 
rectly, that the element “life” is added by a 
distinct act of creation; and that, as the least 





organized of all organisms are thus brought 


into bein g, they may by development originate 


/ such as are more highly organized. But do they 


become thus developed? This is about as logical 
as the author's reason for believing in the 
truth of spontaneous generation, because other 
facts now proved to be true, such as propaga- 


_ tion by budding, or by spontaneous division, 


and the reproduction of lost limbs in reptiles 
and crustacea, &c., would formerly have been 
considered impossible (page 106). As an ex- 
ample of the mode in which the author con- 
ducts an argument, we select the following 
passage, which has reference to the position 
above stated: “Although it may be admitted 
that all animals, except such as arise by bud- 
ding, reproduce themselves by eggs, yet it 
does not follow that the first created animal, 
like its successors, was an egg; for to assert 
that would be to assume that eggs are not, or 
have not always been, uniformly developed in 


| a parent, since the first egg could not then 


have had a parent; but if it were true, then it 
would appear that some eggs have been alto- 
gether dependent upon physical causes for 
their origin, at least for their surroundings or 
matrix; and if so once, why not again?—why 
should there be a change in the process of the 
original creation?” But we need not proceed. 
We think that the believers in the doctrine of 
final causes and of design in the adaptation of 
structure to function, as the result of an un- 


| erring and divine intelligence, will be ready to 


exclaim, “ Non tali auxilio.” There is more in 


| the following brief sentence of one of the most 


profound geologists of this country than in all 
the verbiage of the work before us: “No one 
who has advanced so far in philosophy as to 
have thought of one thing in relation to another, 
will ever be satisfied with laws which had no 
author, works which had no maker, co-ordina- 
tions which had no designer.” 

It is but justice, however, to Prof. Clark to 
say that the bulk of his book, considered as a 
treatise on animal development, is written in 
an interesting and satisfactory manner, and the 
details, especially of the structure of the lower 
forms of life, and of the development of the 
ova in the higher, are full, and in many parts 
original. The woodcuts, wholly consisting of 
white outlines on a black ground, are often 
confused and perplexing. Most of the subjects 
would be more clearly displayed by the ordi- 
nary and more natural method of black on 
white, and with some shading. 





PINE ARTS 
FINE-ART GOSSIP. 

Ir is especially gratifying to notice that the 
Belgian authorities show themselves anxious to 
secure estimable pictures by some of the best- 
known English artists, as contributions to the 
forthcoming gathering at Brussels. The change 
in this respect is remarkable, on the Continent, 
since the days when this country was ques- 
tioned as the possessor of a school of painting. 
We trust that the invitations which have 
been issued to many English artists will be 
worthily responded to, if it were only on account 
of the generous reception and magnificent hospi- 
tality of our neighbours to British painters and 
others a few years since. Among the numerous 
contributions to the gathering we can name Mr. 
E. M. Ward’s ‘ Ante-chamber of Whitehall during 
the last Moments of Charles the Second,’ upon 
which picture the artist has expended great care 
in revising and intensifying the design and effect, 
to a very fortunate result. 

The National Gallery Enlargement Bill was 
read a second time in the House of Lords on Tues- 
day last week. Connected with this subject much 
has been urged in favour of retaining that archi- 
tectural curiosity in rccoco Burlington House, the 





advocates for which seem to forget that, were it 
true that the building in question is one of the 
fiaest pieces of design for a palatial residence, it was 
not purchased with a view to its architectural 
merits, but to afford, by its removal, a site for 
much-needed public buildings. Lord Derby’s re- 
marks upon the unreasonableness of further delay 
in settling the National Gallery, Royal Academy, 
and University of London questions have been 
applauded by all who think of the matter. 


It is announced that the National Portrait 
Exhibition will close on Saturday, the 18th prox., 
and that after the 6th of the same month the 
price of admission will be on every day 3d. 
Many persons join us in hoping that the gathering 
will be allowed to continue open until the end of 
August. At any rate, those who wish to see this 
unparalleled collection of portraits have no time to 
lose in doing so. 


We are advised that our information that Miss 
Geddes, who married Mr. Carpenter, of the Print 
Room, was a daughter of the late A.R.A., was 
incorrect ; no relationship existed between the two 
artists. 

A new picture by Mr. Holman Hunt must 
interest all who will go to Messrs. Colnaghi’s for 
the purpose of seeing it. There may be examined 
his latest work, one having a subject removed from 
those of his former pictures, but equalling them in 
brilliancy of execution, fidelity, and power in cha- 
racterization. We do not regret that an able artist 
should give a minor portion of his time to themes 
less intense in feeling, and of humbler aim, than 
may be usual with him; accordingly, we commend 
this effort with such a subject as was afforded by 
pigeons gathered on a wet day about a dovecote, 
and passing the time as well as they can. The 
painter’s approaching departure for the East, and 
the promise it conveys of graver work, gives zest 
and interest to the present picture, which is styled 
‘The Festival of St. Swithin,’—pigeons moping 
about their elevated house, while the rain comes 
down, and the flying scud mocks their hopes of 
sunshine ere sunsetting. The birds cluster on the 
ledges of the cote; some have retreated to the 
interior; others, in various moods of restlessness, 
fidget without ; one,with a dark-green and gleaming 
breast,—a mixture of bronze and gold,—is en- 
sconced, and, with blinking eyes of scarlet fire, 
looks out of the dark. A dappled bird, of lovely 
cinnamon hue that is dashed with white and 
flecked with glancing metallic green, alights on the 
edge of the little gallery before the chamber of its 
mate, flutters, and with rosy claws clutches its 
edge. From the lower tier of pigeon-holes a tenant 
looks forth, and sulkily pulls at a straw. Under 
the leeward eave of the high-pitched roof of the 
tenement, a darkly-feathered bird huddles in a sort 
of desperate humour with the persistent rain that, 
gathering near his head, falls in heavy drops to 
gather in a stream below, and pour away in an 
exasperating manner: he waits the long-coming 
relief. On the other side, where the daylight falls, is 
perched a pair huddling under the eaves; the one, 
as his feathers are ruffled, looks like Humpty 
Dumpty, and glows in dun and green fires of 
feathers. The background is a landscape, a garden, 
thickly massed trees, a church-tower looking over 
them, while, nearer, modern houses of the “ villa” 
sort appear. The truth with which Mr. Hunt has 
rendered the effect of daylight,—the breadth of 
brilliancy rather than of massed shadow, so often 
the recourse of painters,—the splendour as well as 
the softness of the chiaroscuro in this picture, de- 
serve most attentive examination and the highest 
applause. Mr. Hunt seems bent upon refuting the 
common practical dogma that breadth is only ob- 
tainable in masses of shadow: he finds it in expanse 
of light. 

The House of Commons, by what may be called 
a very peremptory majority of seventy-seven in @ 
meeting of one hundred and thirteen, has again 
decided that the National Gallery should remain 
in Trafalgar Square, and not be removed even to 
so short a distance as the gardens of Burlington 
House, where Mr. Beresford-Hope desires to place 
it. Mr. Hope stated that a suitable building for the 
London University would be out of place at Bur- 
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lington House, although it might well be situated | 
on the site of the workhouse now behind the | 
National Gallery. How this can be we know nof. 
As no one pretends that the Trafalgar Square site 
is not preferable to any other, and as the House 
of Commons has already sent a Bill to the Lords | 
which provides for the enlargement of that site, 
the debate of Monday last was, to say the least of | 
it, superfluous. The avowed preference of the 
Royal Academy, and the returns of visitors to the | 
National Gallery, set at rest all discussion about 
the relative importance and convenience of Trafal- 
gar Square and a site to the west of it. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


——¢—— 


MR. MOSCHELES’S GRAND EVENING CONCERT on 
MONDAY NEXT, July 30, in St. James’s Hall, for the Benefit 
and Relief of the ‘Sick; Wounded, and Sufferers of all Nations 
mgaged in the present War, in conjunction with the Ladies’ 
Association, _ estal lished for that purpose. Vocalists: Madame 





e 

-arepa, Mdile. Artot, and Dr. Gunz. 
Teciretnentalttin: Mr. Charles Halle, Mr. Goldschmidt, and Mr. 
Moscheles. Conductor, Mr. Benedict. To commence at Eight | 
o’clock.—Sofa and Balcony Stalis, 10s. 6d.; Unreserved Seats in 
Area, Balcony, and Gallery, 5s. Tickets to be had of Chappell Ly 
Co., 50, New Bond Street; Austin, 28, aia and of 
Moscheles, now at 8, Clarges Street, Piccadilly. 





MR. Hage ED MELLON pen the beqeur to announce that his 
ANNUAL SERIES of CONCERTS will COMMENCHR, at the 
Royal Tealian Opera House, Covent Garden, on MONDAY, 
August 6th. 


| 


St. JamMgEs’s.—The season is about to close, and 
Miss Herbert appears desirous of continuing to its | 
conclusion the triumph which she has lately “gained | 
in legitimate comedy. The heroine of ‘The Jea- 
lous Wife’ is her last achievement ; and in her per- 
formance of Mrs. Oakley she has shown a delicacy 
of perception, as well as a force of character,which | 
does credit to her judgment. Without abatement | 
of the vehemence that pertains to the suspicious | 
woman, she has shown that the suspicion itself 
is grounded on sentiment, and that she loves the | 
husband over whom she tyrannizes. This is a refine- 
ment which is scarcely required by comedy; but 
that it adds a charm to the impersonation cannot | 
be denied. Mr. Creswick, as the timid husband, 
who is embarrassed in every action by the vigilant 
affection of his too-anxious partner, much assisted, 
by his judicious acting, the efforts of Miss Herbert. 
Mr. Walter Lacy was Lord Trinket, and acted 
with vivacity and point. 





StranD.—The burlesque of ‘ Kenilworth’ was 
revived on Saturday, but with such alterations as 
make it almost a new drama. On its first produc- 
tion, the reader will recollect that its authorship 
was dual, Mr. Frederick Laurence claiming a 
share in it with Mr. Andrew Halliday; now, the 
latter gentleman assumes the exclusive responsi- 
bility. We think, on the whole, that it is im- | 
proved; at any rate, it acts very closely, and there 
is scarcely a parody, a song, or a dance, that does 
not command an enthusiastic encore. The allusions 
in the text are worked up to the latest date, so | 
that the dialogue bristles with telling points. The 
drama is admirably cast. Miss Raynham, as the 
E£arl of Leicester, in her rich accoutrements, looks 
grandly, and Amy Robsurt, in the person of Miss 
Ada Swanborough, is pert and charming, and sings | 
and acts with fervour and determination. Miss 
Elise Holt is sufficiently affected as Sir Walter | 
Raleigh. The most prominent figure, however, is 
that of Queen Elizabeth, by Mr. T. Thorne. The 
Varney of Mr. D. James was whidans effective. 
The scenery, painted by Mr. C, Fenton, is very 
beautiful, and all the accessories, including the 
costumes, are of the most costly description. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 

Madame Vilda has appeared in ‘Il Trovatore,’ 
and the Times assures us to her utmost advantage. 
The same journal gives similar praise to Mdlle. | 
Tietjens i in ‘ Ernani.’ Of Mdlle. Patti’s benefit we 
shall speak on Saturday next, when taking leave of 
the Royal Italian Opera. 

The concert to be given by Prof. Moscheles in aid 
of the sufferers by the war has been postponed till | 
Monday next. Besides Madame and M. Gold- 
schmidt, Madame Parepa, Mdlle. Artdt, Dr. 
Gunz, Mr. Halle and Mr. Benedict will take part | 
in the concert. 


| hope 


Our contemporaries praise a new Cantata, ‘The 


Knights of the Cross,’ by Mr. Frederic Clay, 


| which was performed at the concert of the Civil 
| Service Musical Society yesterday week. 


Last Saturday’s Crystal Palace Concert was 
mainly made up of music from ‘Il Serraglio.’ There 
is to be another Ballad Concert to-day. 


Among the last concerts of the season, of which 


| a detailed report has been impossible, we mention 


a Matinée, given by Mdile. Teresa Carreno, a 
pianist from Venezuela; also the second meeting of 


| the Schubert Society, with which every one may 


desire a closer acquaintance, judging from the 
programme before us. This contained a tempting 
amount of novelties, among others, one which we 
can accredit as excellent, the Suite of pieces by Herr 
Gade, for pianoforte, violin and violoncello, Op. 29, 
entitled ‘ Noveletten.’ The Society is directed by a 
relative of the greatest German Jied-composer, and 
this gives it some claim on the attention of all 
| who value what is original. 

Mr. Mellon’s Promenade Concerts will begin on 
Monday week. 

The Choir, we are glad to see, has taken up, 
though not in the best taste, the ‘“ royalty ” ques- 


| tion, otherwise the fact of singers being paid for 


singing feeble amateur music. Nothing can be 
more unwholesome, from whatever side of the 
question the matter is viewed. 


Il Trovatore speaks in the high-flown Italian 
strain, which we have learnt to trust but sparingly, 
of some new music, by M. Gomez, a young Bra- 
zilian, who has been studying in the music-school 
of Milan. The name recalls that of Joseph Mel- 
chior Gomis, the Spaniard (born in 1793), who, 
in his day, was thought to be a genius of no ordi- 
nary promise, and whose operas, ‘Le Diable & 
Seville,’ ‘Le Revenant’ and ‘ Le Portefaix,’ after 


| years of that deferred hope which it makes the 


heart ache to read or think of, were produced at 
Paris, without good result. We have a recollection 
of some music from his hand which had a flavour 
of its own. There is decidedly such a thing as “a 
talent for success,” and this does not seem to be 
given to composers of the Peninsula. Having by 
chance been lately led to run over the list of these, 
we have been reminded of the Portuguese artist 
Bontempo, who, for a while, lived in London, and 
some of whose music is, of its kind, as good as 


| anything of its time (Beethoven apart) we know. 
| A set of variations by him on Paisiello’s “ 


Nel cor 
pit,” though some half a century old, is bright, 
elegant, contrasted and vigorous, compared with 
similar pieces by such men as Gelinek, Pixis, 
Czerny. There is a rich mine for any one who can 
quarry in the works of forgotten musicians; and 
those who seem to be the most sweepingly forgotten 
are the musicians of the Peninsula. An intelligent 


| monograph on the subject would be welcome. 


LT? Eco @ Italia in New York (quoted in J/ Tro- 
vatore) announces that Signor Barilli, an Italian 
maestro resident there, is about to produce his 


| opera, ‘ Una Notte in Siviglia,’ in St. Petersburg. 
; Signor Bottesini, the one contra-basso since the 


days of Dragonetti, who has been somewhat 
unaccountably lost sight of, and who, unlike Dra- 
gonetti, has claims above the average as a composer, 
is going to America. 

A rain of patriotic hymns is falling over Italy 


| at the time present. Should some of them be better 


than the tea-garden Garibaldi tune, or that flagrant 
concoction which Signor Verdi was desirous of 
forcing on the Committee of the last Exhibition, 
every one might well indeed be glad. But as 


| regards modern Italian music, the case of those 


who stand by and listen is one of ‘ hoping against 
M. Cohen’s ‘ José Maria’ is said to have pleased 
at the Opéra Comniqua. 
Italian journals say that with the opera to be 


| written for Palermo, by Signor Pacini—only his 


hundredth work—that veteran announces that he 
will close his musical career. Pity that the man 


| who could strike out such a melody as “I tuoi fre- 
quenti palpiti,” a bravura for all time, should be 
so willing to go on to the very last, and to “after 
the last,” to borrow Millamant’s saying. 





A stately musical performance took place the 
other day at Nancy, on the occasion of the visit of 
the Empress of the French and the young Prince, 
Among other pieces executed was a Cantuta, 
written for the occasion, by M. Gérolt, a musician 
of the town.—The progress of the King and Queen 
of Belgium through their country has also been 
marked by musical celebrations. 


The theatre at St. Louis, America, has been 
destroyed by fire. 





MISCELLANEA 
—_—— 
Guide-Books——In reply to your Correspondent, 
Mr. Arthur Brewin, who complains that his copy 
of ‘Where shall we go?’ 4th edition, 1866, is an 
old edition with a new title, and “ substantially, if 
not identically, the same as a copy he has bearing 
a much earlier date,” allow us to say, that from 
the first this work has undergone a constant cor- 
rection and alteration. Writing from memory, we 
recollect that the earlier editions did not contain 
Aldborough (Suffolk), Gilsland or Silloth, which 
were added by competent writers conversant with 
these places. Other minor corrections have been 
made from time to time, and in the 4th edition, 
1866, we have added those now favourite watering- 
places in Yorkshire—Redcar (p. 143) and Salt- 
burn-by-the-Sea (p. 145) ; also Penmaenmawr, in 
Wales (p. 206), and Oban, in Scotland (p. 245). 
Besides these, a new account of Cheltenham 
(pp. 40-46). Guide-books like this cannot be alto- 
gether free from inaccuracies; but if Mr. Brewin 
will again compare his old edition with that of 
1866, we think he will moderate or withdraw his 
charge of our having put old wine into new bottles. 
A. & C. Biack. 


John Bunyan.—A little more than two years 
ago—viz., on the 22nd of February, 1864—I com- 
municated to you information of a remarkable 
discovery I had made relative to the time when 
one of Bunyan’s works, viz., ‘Christian Be- 
haviour,’ was published. I stated I had found 
a copy, unmistakably genuine, which proved the 
author published that work eleven years earlier 
than had been known, even from the days of 
Bunyan to this time. I also stated that the dis- 
covery threw new light on Bunyan’s engagements 
when first cast into prison. And now having had 
the good fortune to procure another relic of our 
great divine, which sheds new light on some pvints 
connected with his works, that has not been 
known in our day, I thought I ought to communi- 
cate this circumstance alsotoyou. It is (among other 
things) now known that the town of Newport 
Pagnell, in Buckinghamshire, has the honour of 
first making the celebrated author of ‘ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ known in the world as an author; his 
first work, ‘Some Gospel Truths Opened,’ was sold 
first in that town. The copy I have appears to be 
the only one known. All the rest of the first copies 
of his works that have been found appear to have 
been published in London. Bunyan’s modesty 
when he first appeared in the world as an author 
is more strikingly manifest from this copy than 
appears in those subsequently published, the 
arrangement connected with it being different. 
I think it is a duty incumbent on every one 
that has a genuine copy of the first edition of 
any of Bunyan’s works, that has not yet been 
discovered, that they should not keep the world 
in ignorance thereof, as much knowledge may be 
derived from making them known. The two gems 
I possess the late George Offer, Esq. had not the 
honour of making his acquaintance with them, 
great as his fame is in finding out first copies of 
our immortal dreamer’s works. Yours, &c., 

W. Tarsurt. 

Cranbrook, July 23, 1866. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS. — F. J. B.—C.—G. G.—G. E. L. 
—An Old Playgoer—received. 

Mr. Proctor misunderstands our meaning. When we say 
that the groups are broken, we refer chiefly to the loss of 
lineation. Stars which appear in a line in the heavens do 
not appear in a line when some are in one gnomonic map 
and some in another. 

Erratum.—P. 89, col. 1, line 32 from bottom, for “ cst” 
read marble statue, 
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Demy 8vo. cloth, 14s. Vol. I. (containing BOOKS I.—VI.), 
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EDITED, 


ODYS SE Y. 


With Marginal References, Various Readings, Notes and Appendices, 


By HENRY HAYMAN, B.D., 


Head-Master of the Cheltenham School, and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 


*‘ Manful grappling with difficulties, masterly handling of collateral subjects, and honest as well as successful elucidation of textual and grammatical questions.”—Saturday Rev. 
“Tt must certainly become the text-book of the Odyssey.”— Westminster Review. 
** A work of great critical scholarship.”—Edinburgh Review. 


“* Goes far to fill up the gap which the want of a worthy edition of the Odyssey has left open, and to earn its editor a name and a fame among English scholars.” 


LATIN and GREEK. 
Adams’ Greek Exercises, adapted to 


the arrangement of the Greek Delectus and the Rev. C. 
Wordsworth’s Grammar ; with a Lexicon. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Adams’ Greek Delectus, adapted to 
the arrangement of the Rev. C. Wordsworth’s Grammar; with 
a Lexicon and Appendix. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Adams’ Latin Exercises, adapted to 
the arrangement of the Eton and Edward the Sixth Latin 
Grammar. 12mo, cloth, 28. 6d. 


Adams’ Latin Delectus, adapted to 
the arrangement of the Eton and Edward the Sixth Latin 
Grammar; with a Lexicon and Notes. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


’ ° ° 

Adams’ Four Gospels in Greek; with 
Prolegomena, Notes, and References, for the Use of Schools 
and Colleges. Complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 93. 


Adams’ St. Matthew, separately. 


Crown 8vo. sewed, 28. 6d. 


Adams’ St. Mark, separately. Crown 


8vo. sewed, 1s, 6d. 


Adams’ St. Luke, separately. Crown 


8vo. sewed, 28. 


Adams’ St. John, separately. Crown 


8vo. sewed, 28. 


Hayman’s Selections from English 
POETRY for Translation into Latin and Greek. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Hayman’s Greek and Latin Trans- 


LATIONS of the above. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


Hayman’s Exercises in Translation 
from English Poetry into Greek and Latin Verse. Being the 
above Two Parts on opposite pages. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


Bengelii Gnomon Novi _Testamenti. 
In quo ex Nativa Verborum, vi S ditas, Con- 
cinnitas, Salubritas, sensuum Coelestium indicatur. Editio 
Tertia, per Filium superstitem M. ERN. BENGELIU M quon- 
dam curata, Quinto Recusa, adjuvante JOANNE STEUDEL. 
Royal 8vo. 1,176 pp. cloth, 12s.; half morocco, 14s. 


Sophoclis Tragoediz. The Greek | 
Text, with Annotations, Introduction, &c., by E. WUNDER. 
A New Edition, with the Notes literally translated into Eng- 
lish, and a Collation of Dindorf’s Text. In 2 vols. 8vo. neatly | 
bound in cloth, 21s. 





*,* Each of the Plays can be had separately, stitched in a neat 
wrapper, price 33. 


LONDON : 








GERMAN. 


Tiarks’ Practical Grammar of the 
Saeeas LANGUAGE. Fifteenth Edition. 12mo. 6s. 


Tiarks’ Progressive German Reader. 


Eleventh Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


Tiarks’ Exercises, adapted to the 


Rules of his German Grammar. Thirteenth Edition. 12mo. 
38. cloth.—K EY to ditto, 12mo. 28. 6d. cloth. 


Tiarks’ Introductory Grammar, with 


Reader and Exercises. Eleventh Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


Heimann’s (Dr., Professor at the 
London University) FIRST GERMAN READING BOOK. 
With Notes. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


Heimann’s Fifty Lessons on the Ele- 


MENTS of the \e~ 4 LANGUAGE. Third Edition, 
revised. i2mo. 58. 6d. c! 


Heimann’s Declension of German 
SUBSTANTIVES. 12mo. 1s. sewed. 


Heimann’s Introduction to the Study 
of GERMAN AUTHORS. A Reading Book for Junior Classes 
in Schools and Colleges. 12mo. 48. 6d. cloth. 


Heimann’s Materials for Translating 


— into GERMAN. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
cloth. 


Ermeler’s (C. F.) German Reading 


BOOK. Adapted to ~ Use of Students, by Dr. A. H 
MANN. smo. 58. cloth 


Edition. 12mo. 4s. cloth. 


2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


Lessing’s German Fables, in Prose 

and Verse, with close English Translation and Notes. 
| Apapeet to the Middle. Class Examinations. l2mo, 28. 6d. 
cloth. 


of LEARNING the GERMAN LANGUAGE. Translated 


38. 6d. clot 


versations in English, French, and Gorman; with Rules for 
Pronunciation, and copious Vocabulary. By Dr. BARTELS. 
Fifth Edition. Square 16mo. 3s. 6d. cloth.—_ ENGLISH and 
GERMAN (only). Sixth Edition. 18mo. 28. 6d. 


Thesaurus of German 





| Graeser’s 


ese oy BS ts conetewns of 150 Select Pieces by the most cele- | 


from the Classical Period to the Present Days 


| with” Maes Notes, &c. Demy 8vo. pp. 480, 68. 6d. clot! 


| Fischel’s German Reading Book, on 


an entirely New Principle: a Story by Franz Hoffmann, lite- | 


rally translated. ving copious ae Gunes Gen Explanation 
| of Idioms, and a Third 
Edition, revised and fag Be. cloth. 





Catalogues and Prospectuses post free. 





Eulenstein’s German Grammar. Fifth | 


Eulenstein’s Exercises on ditto. 12mo. | 


Ollendorff’s New and Easy Method 


fenabestend) from — hein French Edition, by HENRY | 
— 4 . 58. 6d. cloth.—K EY to ditto, 12mo. | 


Bartels’ Modern Linguist; or, Con-| 


Christian Remembraneer, 


FRENCH, SPANISH, &e. 
Bartels’ Modern Linguist; or, Con- 


versations in English and French. Seventh Edition. Pocket 
size, 2s, cloth. 


Karcher’s Biographies 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


Badois’ Method of French Methods; 


or, Practical Grammar of the French Language. With a 
Vocabulary. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. cloth. 


Militaires. 


Contes, par Emile Souvestre. Edited, 
with Notes, G tical and Explanatory, by AUGUSTUS 
JESSOPP, M.A., Head-Master of King Edward VI, School, 
Norwich. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 38. cloth. 





A Complete Treatise on French Gram- 
MAR, illustrated by i By 0. C. ANGO- 
VILLE, French Master at Winchester College. Third Edition. 
12mo. 68. 6d. roan. 





Schopwinkel’s Elementary French 


GRAMMAR. 8vo. 32. 6d. cloth. 





Manier’s French Reader. 


In Two 
| Parts. 32mo. 2s. neat cloth. 


BOOKS, after the Plan of the Abbé Bossut, 32mo. 1s. each, 
stiff wrappers. 


sone French Phrase and Word 


Tourrier’s French Model Book, being 
a complete Course of One Hundred Lessons, Prose and Poetry. 
| 400 pp. 8vo. cloth boards, reduced to 6s. 6d. 


Delmar’s Complete Theoretical and 
PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the SPANISH LANGUAGE, 
in a Series of Lectures, with copious Examples and Exercises 
written with the new Spanish Orthography, and particularly 
adapted for Self-Tuition. Seventh Edition. 12mo. cloth, re- 
duced to 6s. 


Delmar’s Key to the Exercises con- 


tained in ditto. Cloth, 38. 6d. 


Delmar’s Modelos de Literatura 
ESPANOLA ; or, Choice Selections in Prose, Poetry, and the 
Drama, from the most celebrated Spanish writers, from the 
Fifteenth Century ; with a brief Sketch of Spanish Literature, 
and Explanatory Notes in English. 12mo. cloth, 52. 


Raccolta di Poesie, tratte dai piu 
celebri Autori antichi e moderni, ad uso degli Studiosi della 
Lingua Italiana; per cura di G. VENOSTA. 8vo. neatly 
bound in cloth, 68. 6d. 


D. NUTT & CO. 270, STRAND. 
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SAMPSON LOW & CO’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


— 


FAMILIAR WORDS: an Index Ver- 


borum, or Quotation Handbook. Affording an immediate 

Reference to Phrases and Sentences that have become em- 

ded in the English Language. Crown 8vo. printed in 

Elzevir on toned paper, handsomely bound. Second and En- 

larged Edition, greatly improved, with Copious Inde. — 68. 
his day. 


The PRISON LIFE of JEFFERSON 


DAVIS; embracing Details and Incidents in his Captivity, 
together: with Conversations on Topics of great Public Interest. 

y JOHN J. CRAVEN, M.D., Physician of the Prisoner 
during his Confinement. 1 vol. post 8vo. price 83. 


The PROFITS of PANICS: and 


other Revelations of a City Man. A New Book for the Million. 
By the Author of ‘ Bubbles of Finance.’ In popular form, ls. 


’ 

A HISTORY of SAVINGS’ BANKS 
with an Account of the Origin and Progress of the Government 
Financial Measures for Post-oflice Banks, Annuities, and Life 
Insurance. y, wil — AM LEW INS, Author of ‘ Her Ma- 
jesty’s Mails.’ 8vo 

“ A more deeply intresting volume hs a8 seldom been offered to 
serious thinkers and practical reformers. 
Illustrated London News. 


The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE 


of BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, M.D. LL. 2. late Froteesor of 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, and ‘Geology in Yale Co U. 

Chiefly from his own MSS. and Diary. By GEORGE. FISHER, 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, price 24s. 


The LIFE of the late Dr. MOUN- 


TAIN, Bishop of Quebec. 8vo. cloth, price 10. 6d. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA : its Progress 





and Prospe B FOSTER, Esq., late Member of the 
Legislative a of Nidelaide Demy 8yo. with Map, cloth, 
price 153. 


TRAVELLING in SPAIN in the 


PRESENT DAY; being an Account of the Journey of a Party 
of Ladies and Gentlemen who 1: ately Visited its Principal 
Cities. By HENRY BLACKBURN. h numerous I)}lus- 
trations, from Photographs and Drawings from Life, by John 
Phillip, R.A., E. Lundgren, Walter Severn, and the Author. 
Also, an Appendix of Routes, Fares, &c., the Expenses of the 
Journey, New Map of Spain. Price 1és. 


A THOUSAND MILES in the ROB 


O¥ CANOE on the DANUBE, Oa LLB, RHINE 
TRUSS. AAR, MARNE, TH: ates AINE, SE 
MEUSE, and the LAKES of CONSTAN( B mo Li E 
&c. By J. MACGREGOR, Trin. Coll., Cambridge, Barrister- 
at-Law. With Illustrations. Small post 8vo. with a Map, 
price 5s. [Sixth Thousand now ready. 


LETTERS on ENGLAND. By Louis 


BLANC. TransJated under the Author’s Revision. 2 yols. 
post 8vo. price 16s. 


THIRTY YEARS of ARMY LIFE 


on the BORDER. Comprising Descriptions of the Indian 
Nomads of the Plains ; Explorations of New Territory; A Tri 

across the Rocky Mountains in the Winter; Descriptions of 
the Habits of different Animals found in the West, and the 
Methods of Hunting them: with Incidents in the Life PH bif- 

















ferent Frontier Men, &. By Colonel R. B. MARCY, . 
Author of ‘The Prairie Traveller.’ With numerous Tllus ~~ 
tions. [Shortly. 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 
TOILERS of the SEA. By Victor Hugo. 


Third Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo. price 24s. 

“*A free, spirited translation ofa noble book. It is difficult to 
dissent from those who fancy they discover in the author’ 's three 
volumes a romance, an epic poem, and a drama of real life. There 
is also in the volumes a charming idyl, full of grace, sweetness, 
and simplicity. If there be any one who can Tise from the perusal 
0 e book without feeling not only deeply moved, but also 
enlightened, chastened, and, for at least the moment, gs roved, 
$ Res no such man be trusted.’ a strated London Ne 

sherman encounters all the fury, and caprice, md tre achery 
of ae nature in order to win a woman whom, on his return, he 
finds to have unconsciously, but irrevocably, lost her heart to an- 
other. But this plainest of stories is worked into oe tragedy 
by an exercise of poetic power which, at les som e portions of 
its display, has very rarely been surpassed in lite hey 
Saturday Review. 

“As an idyl vo homely love and simple heroism, we know 
nothing save parts of ‘ Enoch Arden’ that can res are with the 
touching sweetness of the closing scenes of the boo 





Atheneum, 
“*It is impossible for us not to feel chained to the book by the 
spell and sway ofa master hand. The fight of man with sea and 
storm is rendered as it never has been rendered be fore, and pro- 
bably will never be rendered again, by human pen.”—Spectatur. 


The STORY of KENNET T. By Bayard 


TAYLOR. 2 vols. 
A CASUAL ACQUAINTANCE. By Mrs. 
DUFFUS HARDY. 2vols. 
MATTINS and MUTTON'S . By Cuthbert 
The WHITE FAVOUR. By Henry Holl. 


2 vols. 


London : SAMPSON LOW, SON & MARSTON, 
Milton House, Li hdg ate-hill, 





WILLIS & SOTHERAN, 


OF 136, STRAND, 

HAVE THE LARGEST AND BEST 
COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 
Both NEW and SECOND-HAND, for SALE, in London. 
THEIR 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND- 
HAND BOOK 
Just published, post free for three stamps, 

Containsa LARGE pig of ANCIENT and MODERN 
WORKS, in all CLASSES of LITERATURE and the FINE 
ARTS, including many Curious | aa Rare Books; all in go 
library condition, aud offered at very Moderate Prices for ready 
money. 

Among them may be mentioned’ the following :— 

In TOPOGRAPHY: Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum, and 
St. Paul's Cathedral. a ma ‘ghificent large-paper copy of the best 
edition, 9 vols. royal folio, morocco—Hasted’s History of Kent, 
4 vols. folio—Hoare’s Ancient and Modern History of Wiltshire, a 
beautiful large-paper copy, 9 vols. royal folio, morocco—Nash’s 
History of Worcestershire, 2 vols. fulio—Ormerod’s History of 
Cheshire, a fine large-paper copy, 3 vols. royal folio, morocco— 
Thorpe’s Registrum Roffense, folio—Vetusta Monumenta, or An- 
cient Monuments illustrative of the History and Topog raphy of 
Great Britain, 5 vols. imperial folio. 

In BOOKS of PRINTS: Lodge's Portraits of Illustrious Per- 
sonages of Great Britain, ey original grand edition in folio, with 
india proof impressions, vols. russia—Don Quixote, a most 
extensively and bes wutifally illustrated copy, with many very 
beautiful additional engravings inserted, extended into 9 large _ 
royal 4to. and finely bound in moroceo—Cabinet de Choiseul, 
brilliant original copy—Cotman’s Etchings of eat dap z aa 
Picturesque Remains in England, 2 vols. folio—Sir W. Hamil- 
ton’s grand Coloured Work on the Eruptions of Vesuvius, folie. 
Hindoo Drawings, an extensive and beautiful coloured collection 
—Hogarth’s Works, folio—Lavater's Essays on Physiognomy, with 
several hundred fine engravings by Bartolozzi, 5 vols. 4to.—Ploos 
van Amstel’s Fac-similes of Original PEs by the Great 
Masters, an extraordinary copy, with unpublished plates in several 
different states, 4 large vols. folio—Turner’s Views on the Southern 

‘oast of England, an original copy, with brilliant impressions— 
Woburn Abbey eo a with engravings, privately printed by the 
Duke of Bedford, fol 

In MISCELLAN EOU S$ LITERATURE: The Abbotsford Club 
Books—Books on America—The Romance of Arthur of Little 
Britain, with the curious plates illuminated—Cranmer’s Bible, the 
rare edition of 157 re, in black letter, folio—British Poets, a fine set 
of the bez otc Chiswick Press Edition, with the plates, 100 vols. 
bound—Burke ation of Seats and Arms, 4 vols.—The Cal- 
cutta Baview, 93 vols. —Caylus, Recueil d’Antiquités, 9 vols.— 
Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, ed. by Wright, 3 vols.—Collier’s rare 
Reprint of the Paradyse of Daynty Devises, 1578—Genealogical 
History of the Croke Family, privately printed— Demosthenes, the 
rare Aldine Edition — Dugdale’s Baronage of England, folio — 
English Historical Society's Publications, a large-paper copy, 29 
vols. only 100 copies printed—Gruteri Pericula, with Ben Jonson's 
Anweraph— ie vnserd Knollys Society's Publications—Ren Jon- 
son’s Works, by Gifford, 9 vols. large paper—Latymer’s Scrmons, 
black letter, 1549—Maitland Club Books—Nouvelles de Margucrite 
Reine de Nav arre, with fine plates, 3 vols. — Papers on Nava i 
Architecture by Morgan and Creuze, 3 vols.—Noy. Testamentum 
Grecum, ed. Wetstenius, 2 vols. folio—Scotch Acts of Parliament, 
4 vols. —Shadwell’s P’ lays, 4 vols.—Smyth’s Cycle of Celestial Ob: 

jects, 4to. privately printed—New Testament, the rare edition of 

1550—Wilkes’s Narrative of the United States’ Exploring Expe- 
Nition a large-paper copy, 6 vols. royal 4to.—and many hundred 
other Valuable Works. 


Willis & Sotheran, Booksellers, 136,Strand, near Waterloo Bridge. 
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Just published, post free for three stamps, 
A CATALOGUE OF 


BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 


COMPRISING MANY 
OF THE BEST WORKS, NEW AND SECOND- 
HAND 
in pe the VALUABLE E BOTANIC: AL LIBRARY of the late 
. BURCHELL, ‘Author of ‘Travels in Southern Africa,’ 
Relocted from the IMMENSE STOCK, ON SALE at very Low 
Prices, by 


] N N 
WILLIS & SOTHERAN, 
136, STRAND. 
Among them will be found the following :— 

Agassiz, Les Poissons Fossiles—Albin’s Birds and Insects—An- 
nals of Natural History—Audubon’s Birds of America, a complete 
set of the original large edition—Audubon’s Qu: idrupeds of Ame- 
rica—Bloch’s Great Work on Fishes—Blume’s Rumphia, 4 vols. 
folio—Bolton’s Funguses— Brown, Prodromus Flore Nove Hol- 
landix—Buffon’s Works—Curtis’s British Entomology, complete 
—Curtis’s Flora Londinensis, enlarged by Graves and Hooker, 
5 vols.—Cuvier, Ossemens Fossiles—Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, 
16 vols.—De Candolle, Prodromus, 14 vols.—Donovan’s Works— 
Edwards's Botanical Register. complete — Elliot’s Pittide—Geert- 
ner, De Fructibus, 3 vols.—Geological Society's Transactions— 
Gould’s Humming Bir ds, complete, 5 vols. —Gray’ 's Genera of Birds 
—Harvy ey *s Phycologia Britannica—Holbrook’s North American 
Herpeto ogy—Humbok it, Nova Genera et Species Plantarum, 7 
vols,—Jaubert et Spach, Illustrationes Plantarum Orient: lium, 
5 vols.—Lac¢péde, Histoire des Poissons—Lambert’s Genus Pinus, 
the original maguificent edition, with 100 coloured plates, 3 vols. 
atlas folio—Lea’s Genus Unio, 2vols.—Les ach’s Malacostraca Podo- 
phthalmata, 4to.—Lear’s Parrots, 42 coloured vl es, imperial folio 
—Le Vaillant, Les Perroquets et les Oiseaux de Paradis, coloured 
lates, 4 vols. folio— Linnea, ein Journal fiir Botanik, 31 vols.— 
uinnean Society’s Transactions, 21 vols. 4to.—Macgillivray’s Dee- 











side and Lraemer, very rare—Malherbe'’s Aise rt Work on Wood- 
pockers, 3 120 large coloured plates, 4 vols. imperial folio—Martyn’s 
Jniversal Conchologist, co: mplete, 160 mcfatcitely coloured plates, 






Queen Charlotte's ked copy, 4 vols.—Michaux and Nuttall’s 
North American Sylva,'300 coloured plates, 5 vols.—Murchison’s, 
Silurian System—Na atural History of New. York State, a grand 
col'ection, 19 vols. 4to.—Paxton’s Magazine of Botany, 16 vols.— 
Plenck, Plante Medicinales, 600 coloured lates, 6 vols. folio—Ray 
Society’s Publications — Reeve’s Concho ogia Systematica, and 
other Works—Roxburzh’s Coromandel Plants, 30) coloured plates, 
3 vols. atlas folio—Russeil’s Indian Serpents, coloured plates, 2 
vols, folio—Saint-Hilaire, Flora Brasilia, 3 vols.— Sowerby’s Works 
on Conchology. Mineralogy, Botany—Stephens’s British gpeey oe 
lk EY 12 vols.—T’ Pls anches Coloriées des Oiseaux, fine 
coloured plates, and } ors Large Work on British Birds, 300 
late 3, forming 6vols. imperial 4to.—Turner’s Fuci, 4 vols. 
n and Bonaparte’s American Ornithology, the gr ind ori- 
ginal editions, 13 vols. imperial 4to.—Wolf and Meyer's Birds of 






















Germany, coloured plates, 2 vols. folio—Yarrell’s Birds and Fishes 
— Zoological Society's Proceedings, 31 vols. —and many other 
Standard Works by the most Eminent Writerson Natural History. 
Willis & Sotheran, Booksellers, 136, Strand, near Waterloo Bridge. 





NEW WORKS. 





TWELVEMONTHS WITH FREDRIKA 
BREMER IN SWEDEN. 
By MARGARET HOWITT. 
With a Preface by Mrs. HOWITT. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. with 2 Photographic Portraits and 
Illustrations, 21s. 

“She has the uerigrmdd genius of observation, of painting in 
language; in gg do not 
ir belong to the ¢ daughter of two poets.” —Athenc 

Two volumes which give us, not only a good ew of Miss 
Bremer in her private life, but also a most interesting description 
of the Swedes themselves. We are brought face to face most 
charmingly with Swedish manners.”—Reader. 


HIS TIMES, LIFE, AND WORK. 
By E. DE PRESSENSE, D.D. 
In one handsome volume, 8vo. price 148. 

“The author, Dr. de Pressensé, is confessedly one of the ablest 
living Protestant writers of France on the side of moderate ortho- 
doxy. To rare natural powers, highly disciplined, he unites a firm 
faith in the verities of our holy religion, untiring industry and 
zeal, erent literary skill, and an extraordinary amount of learn- 
ing. All these endowments have been put into requisition in the 
production of a mf admirable book, the plan of which is sin- 
gularly philosophical and comprehensiv e, and the execution most 

thoroug' and effective.”—Journal of Sacred Literature. 

*“M. de Pressensé’s work, is characterized by the learning, 
patience, brilliance, and insight which have given him so higha 
place among the literary men of Europe.” 

British Quarterly Review. 


NOTES ON CHOLERA AND OTHER 
EPIDEMIC DISEASES. 
FOR THE USE OF THE PUBLIC. 
By FRANCIS E. ANSTIE, M.D. F.R.C.P., Senior Assistant- 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 

** Contains much sound information, set forth in good English. 
The latest and most generally accepted views of the profession on 
epidemic diseases in this country are very clearly a. 

ay eview. 

“The work of a un oars tease from position, secon ng 
ability, is well qualified to act as a guide to the public at sucha 
period as the present.” —Reader. 





DISCOURSES, 
DELIVERED ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS. 
By R. W. DALE, M.A. 

In crown 8yvo. price 38. cloth. 


“*In Mr. Dale’s ‘ Discourses on Special Occasions’ we have some 
of the finest specimens of modern preaching. 
Contemporary Review. 


London: JACKSON, WALFORD & HODDER, 
27, Paternoster-row. 


DR. OGILVIE’S 
ENGLISH DICTIONARIES 


1. 
Imperial 16mo. 826 pp. cloth, red edges, 10s. 6d. ; half morocco, 138. 


THE STUDENT'S ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, 


ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING and EXPLANATORY. 
K Ser specially for the Use of Colleges and Advanced Schools. 
By Ss OHN OGILVIE, LL.D. With about 300 Engravings on 








i cies is the best etymological dictionary we have yet seen at 
all within moderate compass. We have examined a good many 
etymologies, taken at hazard, “and believe them all to be suc! 
the best philologists, both of Germany and England, have deli- 
berately accepted.”—Spectator. 

**A very valuable work, and one which, though chiefly intended 
for the young student, will not seldom aid the “mature schola: 

Educational Times. 





II. 
Large 8vo. cloth, 25s. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, 


pt ges aS PRONOUNCING, and ETYMOLOGICAL. 
y JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. The Pronunciation adapted to the 
Pe Modern Usage, by RICHARD CULL, F.S.A. Above 800 
Engravings on Wood. 
** We do not hesitate to recommend this Dictionary as, next to 
the more costly and cumbrous ‘ Imperial,’ the very best that has 
yet been compiled.”—London Review. 


Til. 
2 large vols. imperial vo. cloth, 41. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 


ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICALand SCIENTIFIC. Adapted to 
the present state of Literature, Science, and Art; and contain- 
ing an Extensive Collection of Words, TO and Phrases not 
included in previous English Dictionaries. OHN _ IE, 
LL.D. Lllustrated by above 2,500 a on Wood 

“ Dr. Ogilvie has not only produced the best English Dictio mary 
that exists, but, so far as the actual state of know: edge permitted, 
has made some approach towards perfection.” 

British Quarterly Review. 





Buiackig & Son, 44, Paternoster-row. 
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i his day, post 8vo. cloth, le. 6d. 
ULIUS CZSAR? Did he Cross the Channel ? 
mt the Rey. SCOTT F. SURTEES, Rector of Sprotburgh, 


anes me vondon: : J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho square. 








Just published, price 1s. post free, 
ETTERS on FINANCIAL SUBJECTS. 
By BRUTUS BRITANNICUS. 
London: E. & F. N. Spon, 16, Bucklersbury. 





Reduced to 58., New Edition, 
REID’S PRONOUNCING DICTION- 
ARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


D*® 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 
MR. BAKER’S GREAT NILE BOOK. 


HE ALBERT N’YANZA, 
GREAT BASIN OF THE NILE, 
And EXPLORATIONS of the NILE SOURCES. 
By SAMUEL WHITE BAKER, M.A. F.R.G.S., 
And Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 


With Maps, Illustrati d on Wood by J. 
Cooper, from Sketches by Mr. Baker, and a Chromo-lithograph 
Frontispiece of the Great Lake from which the Nile flows, and 
Portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Baker beautifully engraved on Steel by 
Jeens after Photographs, 2 vols. 8yo. cloth, 28s. 





“This narrative of Mr. Baker's wanderings in the centre of 
Africa i is the met picturesque description of the country and its 





Now ready, in crown 8vo. price 82. 


OSTHUMOUS GLEANINGS from a 
COUNTRY RECTOR’S ug gids ervigh mest contri- 
buted to the Saturday Review. 5 fhe e late E. BUDGE 
B.A., Rector of Bratton Clovelly, teas one Pg the Translators 
of the oxere | oy of the Fathers. Edited by the Rev. R. B. 
KINSMAN, M.A., Vicar of Tintag 


uciabee London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





Just out, price 4d. 
OINT-STOCK BANKS. — PROPOSAL to 
SECURE DEPOSITS placed at INTEREST. 
By WILLIAM RAY SMEE, Esq. F.S.A. 


“This clever and lucid pamphlet.”—Observer. 

“This pamphlet should be studied, and Mr. Smee’s scheme 
should receive the serious attention it merits.”—Press. 

“ A plan at the present juncture well worthy of consideration.” 


Morning Post. 
Mann Nephews, Cornhill. 





Just published, price ls. 


IVISECTION —Is it : Necessary or Justifiable ? 
being Two er Essays, by G. FLEMING, Esq. F.R.G.S. 
F.A.8.L. and W. O. LARKHAM, Esq. ~~ es - 
Twelve copies for i one copy sent b _— receipt of 
twelve stamps at the Office of the nee al Beeiety ‘or the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, 12, Pall Mall, 


Hardwicke & Co. 192, Piccadilly ; and ~- Booksellers. 


yet been presented a world. Itis written 
in excellent, taste and in an animated and vigeomne style. It 
abounds with striking incidents, remarkable situations, sporting 
adventures, and valuable geographical information. The best 
parts of the zinatieh character have rarely been more admirably 
exemplified than by Mr. Baker in his manifold — Bnd natural 
and privations........ His contributions to ethnology an‘ 
history ate also valuable and important.”—Quarterly Revie 
e has conferred additional lustre on English discovery, 
which hat ‘aineady contributed so largely in the present century 
a more complete knowledge of the habited an 


pn 


‘SHORT CUT TO READING.—The 
CHILD’S FIRST BOOK of LESSONS. By W. H. UNGER, 
a ed Master in the Royal School, Armagh. Price ls. 6d. 
ass London: W. Kent & Co. Paternoster: row. 





Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 1s. post: tres, 


ENRY G. BOHN’S GENERAL CATA- 
LOGUE of BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS. | Part Second, 
Section Third, containing Greek and Latin Miscellanies, includ- 
ing Theology, Fathers of the Church, Philology, Modern = in 

Poetry, Facetiw; also, amnesats (English, Foreign, 
Oriental), Chinese Drawings and Books, Rare and Curious braw- 
ee wh Volumes or Collections. All of which are offered at rery 
Prices, the Advertiser being about to Retire from 

pf 
Henry G. Bohn, 4 and 5, York-street, Covent-garden, 
London, W.c, 





On and after July 25, 1866, will be published, 


PAMPHLET on STEAM as the MOTIVE 
POWER in EARTHQUAKES and VOLCANOES. By 
R. A. PEACOCK, Esq. C.E., Jersey. 
“T have no doubt that Mr. Peacock’s conclusion is a right one. 
I have not the least doubt that steam escapes from the earth 
when it gets vent, ~ when it does not get vent it causes undu- 
lation.” —Remark qs President of the Geological Section at 





portions of the globe. He has approached nearer than any living 
man to the solution of that great mystery of the Nile, vas has 
been the wonder of ages. He has accomplished these great objects 
by his own sole resources, alone and unaccompanied by any Euro- 
, except that intrepid lady, who is the worthy mate of such a 
usband ; an of his travels will be read with interest 
wherever’ the eee language i spoken.”—Kd he Review. 


reservoir from which it tlows a ard continuously to the 
terranean.”—Daily News. 


Macmillan & Co. London. 


Just published, 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


as IRISH EDUCATION QUESTION.— 
A_ VINDICATION of the Past Course and Present Position 
of the Irish Sree ah in Reference to the National “yh a of Edu- 
— for Ireland. In a Speech by JAMES THOMAS O'BRIEN. 
a. Sp of Ossory, Ferns, and Leighlin. With preface an 
endix. 


Medi- 





Macmillan & Co. London. 








~~ Shortly to be published. bon Senet one paper, super-royal folio, 
ete inl vo. 
Dedi cated by 1} a to 
His Grace the Duke of Crevecann, K.G. &e. 
LLUSTRATIONS of the MEDIZVAL 
ANTIQUITIES of the COUNTY of DURHAM. 
By J. TAVENOR PERRY, M.I1.B.A. and CHARLES 
HEN MAN, jun., Architects. 

The Work will contain in all about fifty Plates, sroompeniod 
by a short Explanatory Text, and it will be issued to Subscribers 
at the rate of 1l. 1s. a copy, or on large and superior paper, 
ll. 118. 6d. ; soon as the Subscription List is closed, the 
prices will’ be increased fifty per cent. ose desiring to subscribe 
fy to o by forwarding their Names and Addresses either to 

ohn- street, Adelphi, or 7, Bedford-villas, Croydon, on or before 
the 3ist ‘August, after which date the Su scription List will be 
closed. 
= 
Now ready, post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


THE LOST TALES of MILETUS. By the 
Right Hon. LORD LYTTON, of Knebworth. 

Uniform with the above, post 8vo. 108. 6d. 
LORD LYTTON’S POEMS: a New Edition. 


John Murray, Albemarle- street. 





Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


OUT and RHEUMATISM in RELATION 
to DISEASE of the HEART. 
By A. W. BARCLAY, M.D. F.R.C.P., 
Physician to St. George’ 's Hospital. 
John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 
~~ COOTE AND TRISTRAM 8 PROBATE "PRACTICE. 
FIFTH EDITON,. 
This day is published, Svo. 24s. cloth, 


HE PRACTICE of the COURT of PROBATE; 
in Common Form Business. By HENRY CHARLES 
ae F.S.A., Proctor in Doctors’ Commons, &. Also, a Trea. 
the Practice of the Court in tans gra Business, by 
TOMAS H. TRISTRAM, D.C.L., Advocate in Doctors’ Com- 
mons, and of the Inner Temple. Fifth Edition, with ay Addi- 
tions, and including all the Statutes, Rules, Orders, & c. to the 
Present Time ; together with a Collection of Uriginal Forms and 


Bills of Coste. 
London: Butter worths, 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty’s Law Pub- 


ishers. 


DUCATIONAL WORKS especially suitable 

for Paiversity, ew Class and Civil-Service Examin- 

ations, by J. C. Riis, B -, Principal of the Training College, 
Borough-road, ine on, 


A SCHOOL and COLLEGE HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 7th Thousand, price 5a. 6d. 
“ A very capital school history.”—Reader. 


CHRONOLOGICAL and GENEALOGICAL 
TABLES. Third Edition, price 2s. 
** Excellent.”— Museum. 


OUTLINES of ENGLISH HISTORY. 12th 


Thousand, price 6d. 


OUTLINES at SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 
2nd Thousand, price 

“Two excellent selva books literally crammed with informa- 
tion.” —City Press 


The POETICAL READER. 10th Thousand, 
price ls. ; extra gilt, 1s. 6d. 

“An excellent selection made with great judgment, and con- 
taining some of the best specimens of living maste: aH 











2 conformist. 
*.* Teachers may obtain specimen copies from the Author ly 
forwarding half the published price in postage-stamp:. 


London: Simpkip, Marshall & Co, 





This day is published, 8vo. price 1s. 


NIVERSITY EDUCATION in IRE- 
LAND. A Letter toJ.S. Mill, Esq. M.P. 
By J. E. CAIRNES, . Professor of J a rudence and 
Political Eco: conomy, Queen’ 's College, Galway. 
Macmillan & Co. London. 








This day is published, crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


D ISCOURSES. By A.exanper J. Scort, 
M.A., Professor of Logic in Owens College, Manchester. 
“We think there isin them not merely the most solid worth, 

but just the kind of worth which a number of men in all schools 

are looking for, and which they are not likely to obtain from any 

one who has not — through the severe and very peculiar 

training to which Mr. Scott was subjected.’’—Spectator. 

Macmillan & Co. London. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


NHE DECALOGUE VIEWED as the 
CHRISTIAN LAW; with Special Reference to the Ques- 

tions and Wants of the Times. By RICHARD TUDOR, B.A., 
Rector of Frampton, Dorset. 
Also, by the same Author, 


ALMS-GIVING in relation to CHURCH 


FINANCE, considered in woes Sermons preached in St. Michael’s 
Church, Helston. 8yo. pri 


Macmillan & Co. London, 





Now ready, price 28. . 6d. post 8vo. cloth boards, 


ERVOUS and DELICATE HEALTH. 

Its Symptoms and Causes; with Hints on Medicinal, 

Dietetic and general 7 ‘ae Self-man: J. WIL- 

KINS WILLIAMS, S.E., of St. John’s College, Oxon., 

House-Surgeon to = Ge Hospital. 

London: Free by post from the Author, 17, Conduit-street, 
Regent-street ; and of all Booksellers. 





Now ready, 


HE USEFUL WEATHER GUIDE for 

Farmers, Gardeners, Sailors, &c. Six copies sent free by 

post on receipt of two penny stamps. —Address i Roberts & Co., 
8, Crane-court, Fleet-street, London. 


Now ready, 


HE MONEYS of ALL NATIONS, with 

their Correct Value in English Currency. Six copies sent 

free by post on receipt of two penny stamps.—Address T. Roberts 
& Co., 8, Crane-court, Fleet-street, London, 


Now ready, 


\ EIGHTS and MEASURES of ALL 

NATIONS, with their English Equivalents. Six copies 
sent free by post on receipt of two penny a T. 
Roberts & Co., 8, Crane-court, Fleet-street, London 





In Use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham College, 
Christ's Hospital, St. Paul's, Merchant Taylors’, City of 
London School, Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh 
Academy, &e. 


[ELILLES NEW GRADUATED COURSE 


The Beginner’s Own French Book. 2s.—Key. to 
the same, 28, 

Easy French Poetry for Beginners. 2s. 

French Grammar. 5s. 6¢.—Key to the same, 3s. 

Répertoire des Prosateurs. 6s. 6d. 

Modeles de Poésie. 6s. 

Manuel Etymologique. 2s. 6d. 


A Synoptical Table of French Verbs, 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


6d. 





Sept. 9th, 1865 
Ap d Copy of the Pamphlet will be sent to any address by 
the Kat or on receipt of 1s. 6d. in stamps. 


DUCATIONAL WORKS by WILLIAM 
DAVIS, B.A., Author of * Arithmetical Examples,’ &. 


The COMPLETE ENGLISH SPELLING and 
DICTATION BOOK. Royal 18mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 
** Deserves cordial approval.”— Manchester Examiner and Times. 


The JUNIOR ENGLISH SPELLING and 
poorer BOOK ; being the Simpler Half of the ** Com- 
plete.” Cloth, 9d. 


The | SENIOR ENGLISH SPELLING and 
OLATTON BOOK ; ; being the Advanced Half of the ** Com- 
I .” Cloth, 9d. 
Pete —, London: Longman & Co. 
*,* Mr. Davis will send Specimen Copies “ any of his Works 
a “one-half the, coer nen 4 ey in stamps. Applcations, should 
risto 


Bir ty 





Par 








DR. M. J. CHAPMAN. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bevelled edges, 
HE GREEK PASTORAL POETS: Theo- 
itus—Bion—Moschus. Translated and Edited Dr. 
M. J. CHAPMAN, Trinity College, Cambridge. Third Edition, 


ised. 
— London: Saunders, Otley & Co. 66, Brook-street, W. 


DR. M. J. CHAPMAN. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bevelled edges, 
EBREW IDYLS and DRAMAS. By Dr. 
M. J. CHAPMAN, cag College, Cambridge. Originally 
published in Fraser's Magaz ine 
London: Saunders, Otley & Co. 66, Brook-street, W. 


NEW NOVEL. 

Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bevelled boards, 
[ae ROMANCE of MARY CONSTANT. 
Written by HERSELF. 

‘*Fiélas! hélas! que les choses passent et les souvenirs 
demeurent.” 








London: Saunders, Otley & Co. 66, Brook-street, W. 





NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 

Now ready, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 5s. bevelled boards, 
Tue QUADRILATERAL 
Not s 

Some said, ** It es do good.” 
Others said, 


Some said, “John, print it. 2 
Others said, t 0. 
London: Saunders, ad & Co. 66, Brook-street, W. 





54th Edition, price 1s. éd. bound, 
UTTER’S READING and SPELLING, 


Easy Gradations, upon an entirely New and Original tien, 
by which Dissyllables are rendered as easy as Monosyllables. 
London: Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Qos ; Longman & Co. ; 
Hamilton & Co. Edinburgh : Olive er &B Boyd. 


RENCH CLASS-BOOKS te CHARLES 
HENRI SCHNEIDER, F.E.LS. M.C. >, French Master 
in the High School, Edinburgh, &e. 


EDINBURGH HIGH SCHOOL FRENCH 
CONVERSATION-GRAMMAR, arranged on an_entirel, 
New Plan, with Questions aud Answers in French. Fifteent! 


Edition. 33. 6d. w 
THE KEY. 22. 6d. 

The new feature in this Grammar is the questionnaire, which, 
along with the answers, will enable the master to conyerse with 
his pupils in French on the rules which they have alread, learned 
in English, and in this way to imprint these rules indelibly on 
the minds of his pupils. The Exercises are also arranged on the 
conversational system: in each lesson there are three: the 
to translated from French into English in the class; the 
— from English into French; and third to be written at 


EDINBURGH ‘HIGH SCHOOL NEW 
PRACTICAL FRENCH READER, with Questions in 
French on the Subjects read. Fifteenth Edition. 38. 6d. 

A plan is entirely new, and will be found thoroughly prac- 


EDINBURGH HIGH SCHOOL FRENCH 
MANUAL of CONVERSATION and COMMERCIAL 
CORRESPONDENCE. Sixth Edition. 28. 6d. 

*,* Printed opinions of distinguished Professors and Teac bers, 
including Professor Max Miiller, Professor Wattez, of King’ 
oe. Dr. Schmitz, &., will be sent free on application to t ° 


eben: : Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
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ALOM’S NEW OPERA and FIELD GLASS, 
and THE RECONNOITERER GLASS, price 10, 10d., sent 
free.—This “ Tourist’s Favourite,” through extraordinar division 
of labour, distinctly shows small windows 10 miles off, landscape 
at 30 Fea 's moons, &c. —The MARQUIS OF CARMARTHEN: 
econnoiterer is very good.”— Ear. or BREADALBANE: 
az find itall Se say, aud wonderfully powerful for so verysmall 
a glass."—Eart or Caituness: “It isa utiful glass.” — Rev. 
Logp Soknanicmtamememen of it.”—Lorp Girrorp: “ Most use- 
ful.”—Lorp Garvacu: “ Remarkably good.”—Sir Dicsy CayLru: 
“It gives me complete setietaction, and is wonderfully good. "— 
Capt. Senpey, Royal Small Arms Factory. nfield: “I have 
found it effective at the 1,000-yards range.”—F. H. Hawkes, of 
Esq. : “ I never before met an article thatso completel, 
f its maker, nor, although 
have tried many, a Glass combining so much power for its size 
with so much clearness.”— Field: “ We have carefully tried 
it at an 80-yard rifle e range against all the Glasses possessed by 
members of the Corps, and found it fully equal to any of those 
s,s although they had cost more than four times its price. 
otes 


CFs, 





“ What intending tourist will now start 
without —— an an indispensable eGEASS sho to a pleasure trip ¢”’ 
The celebrated SS shows bullet-marks at 
1 , and men at 34 miles, price 31s. 6d. All the above 
lasses. spectively bearin, the registered trade-marks, ‘ Sa- 
lom,” “Reconnoiterer,” an Hythe,” are only to be had direct 
from SALOM & CO. $8. oe EDINBURGH, and 137, 
Regent-street, LONDO 
No Agents of any kind anywhere. 


N JULY 831, 1866, the BOOKS of the SCOT- 
TISH UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY (established 
1824) will CLOSE for the five years then ending, and Proposals for 
Life Assurance joteed oars that to will be entitled to partici- 
hi fits t e ASCE 
pate in the Profits then SREDK. GARLE SMITH, Secretary. 


No. 37, Cornhill, London. 
BONUS YEAR.—Established 1824. 


COTTISH UNION INSURANCE COM- 
PANY (FIRE and LIFE), 
No. 37, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Capital £5,000,000. 

Five years’ profits to be divided in the Life Department at 31st 

July: all Policies ieoeee before that date will share in the profits. 
FREDK. GAKLE SMITH, Secretary to 

the London Board. 








No. 37, Cornhill, London. 





£250,000 HAVE BEEN PAID 
as COMPENSATION for 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
INVESTED CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, 50,0002. 
ANNUAL INCOME, 85,0001. 
An ANNUAL PAYMENT of 31. to 61. 58. secures 
£1,000 in case of Death, or £6 per Week, 
while laid up 
Offices—64, CORNHILL, and 20, REGENT. STREET. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


 ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
GRACECH URCH-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established December, 1835. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL 
LIABILITY. 





Directors. 
Chairman—SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—ROBERT INGHAM, Esq. Q.C. M.P. 
The! Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor jaz Constable, Pa 


amin 8. Fasilipe, Esq.) Freema: s 

John Bradbury, Bea. | Charles Glipiny sa ‘St.p. 
Henry White Castle, Esq. | Charles hag tek S.A, 
Thos. Chambers, Esq. By C. M.P. | phere Thorp, 84. 
Joseph Fell Christy, Charles Whetham, Esq. 

Number of Policies issued xi saa ai tae. 6,34 243 

Gross Annual aoetnat ° oon 

Accumulated C 

Claim: 





Profits 5 distrib buted - £1,227,258 

Next Division of Profits will be made up to the 20th Noy., 1867. 
Assurances effected prior to that date will participa: 

The reductions on the Premiums a rom 12 to 99 per cent. 

In several i the P have become extinct, and 
Annuities granted in addition. 

Members whose Premiums fall DUE on the Ist of JULY are 
ory that the same must be PAID within thirty days from 
tha 

The ~~ forwarded on cnpiention, 

Jun ORGE MORRIS, Secretary. 








In 8vo. price 


THE 


7s. 6d. cloth, 


COMPANY AND THE CROWN. 


By the Hon. T. J. HOVELL-THURLOW. 
Wii1am Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





LONDON AND PARIS. 


Now ready, New Edition (1866), with Map and Plans, 16mo. 33s. 6d. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR 


LONDON. 


A complete GUIDE to all the SIGHTS and OBJECTS of INTEREST in the METROPOLIS. 


II. 
Also, New Edition (1866), with large Map and Plans, 16mo. 5s. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR PARIS 


AND ITS 


JOHN Morray, 





ENVIRONS. 


A complete GUIDE to all the SIGHTS and OBJECTS of INTEREST in that CITY and its } 


NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
_Albemarle- e-street. 


MODERN 





Now ready, 


FRITH’S SPLENDID 


CABINET PICTURES 


OF 


GREAT BRITAIN, SWITZERLAND, 


NORTH ITALY, &c. 


Photographed by the best Artists of the day. 
Choice of 500 Subjects! 


Real Morocco Portfolio and Fifty Pictures for 5 


Guineas. 


To Purchasers of not less than 50 Pictures, a large number will be forwarded for selection. 
Lists of Subjects sent gratis on application. 
A Specimen Picture forwarded post free on receipt of 30 stamps. 


F. Frits, Brightlands, Reigate, Surrey. 





PROF. STEPHENS’S GREAT WORK ON 


RUNIC MONUMENTS. 


Now ready, PART I., folio, pp. 362, with 150 Engravings, price 2/. 10s. 


THE OLD NORTHERN RUNIC MONUMENTS OF 


SCANDINAVIA 


AND ENGLAND. 


NOW FIRST COLLECTED AND DECIPHERED. 


By Professor GEORGE STEPHENS, of Copenhagen, F.S.A. &c. 
*,.* The Second and concluding Part will be published in the Spring. 
London: J. Russert Smiru, 36, Soho-square. 





UNIVE RSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

EXTENSION TO FOUNDATION SCHOOLS. 
Additions in 1865 at the rate of 14 per cent. per annum. 
24, Suffolk-street, London, S.W. C. M‘CABE, Secretary. 


HANDELIEBRS in BRONZE and ORMOLU 
for ag tog and LIBRARY, Candelabra, Mode. 
rator ety Ae Bronze, Ormolu, Ohina and Glass. Statuettes 
in Parian, Vases, and other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected 
expressly for these articles. OSLER, 45, Oxford- “street, Ww. 


OM wan't: S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres, Table Glass, &. 

Glass Dinner Services for ~ neers from 71. 158, 
Glass Dessert ,, al. Os. 

All Articles marked | in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents, 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD-STREET, w. 
BIR MISORAM—MANUDAOTORS. and SHOW-ROOMS, 

road-street. Established 1807. 


HUBB’S PATENT SAFES~— 
the most secure against Fire and Thieves. 
CHUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR LOOKS of all —~ 97) 
for every purpose—Street-door Latches wi small and n 
Keys—Cash, Deed, Paper, and Writing oo all fitted with the 
Detector Locks—Iron Doors for Strong Rooms. 
Illustrated Price-List, gratis and post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord- 
pana Liverpool ; 16, Market-street, Manchester; and Wolver- 
am pto: 














ot SSR OLD SOA P— 
saving of 25 per cent. by using the “COMPOSITE 
HOUSEHOLD SOAP,” especially prepared for Housekeepers 
and large Establishments. Dried, cut, in 4 lb. pieces, and 
stamped 
The City Soap Works—MILTON-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
May be had through all respectable dealers in 50s. boxes, 
51. chests (400 41b.), with lock and key, carriage paid. 
Wholesale only at the Works. 
*,* See Address on each Piece. 


G 4008 LEA & PERRINS 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pr d by 
“THE ONLY GOOD SABCE,” 
Is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS. 
The Public are respectfully cautioned nst worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on Wrapper, 
Label, Bottle and Stopper. 
ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
Pci! Sola Wholesale and for Expert, era the Proprietors, 4 
Messrs. CROSSE & BLACK Messrs. BARCLA 
& $ SONS , London, &c.; and by Seconbe! and Oilmen universally. ~ 


as NEW MATERIAL FOR WINDOW 
BLINDS— 
PATENT COTTON DIAPHANE, 
A semi-transparent Fabric, relieved by luminous Patterns, 
H. ‘nai 4 





‘ 








5 ae by Her Mavesty and H.R. RINCE OF WALES. 
'o be had of all the principal Upholsterers, and of the Patentees, 
CALEY BROTHERS, 
SILK MERCERS TO THE QUEEN, WINDSOR. 
*,* Patterns forwarded by post, free. 


ONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre of 
Rooms, to form two Settees and two Easy Ch a, a great 
improvement on the ordinary Ottoman. Only of T. H. FILMER 
& SON, Easy Chair and Sofa Manufacturers, 31, 32 and 28, 
Berners- street,and 34 and 35, Charles-street, Oxford-street, W. 


An Illustrated Priced List free on application. 
W ARD’S PALE SHERRY, 


at 36s. per dozen. 








ALE SHERRY, WARD’S, 


at 368. per dozen. 


HERRY, WARD’S PALE, 


at 36s. per dozen. 


36s. WARD’S SHERRY. 36s. 
Fit fora Gentleman’s Table. Bottles and Cases included. 
Terms Cash. Post Urders payable Piccadilly. 
Samples sent free of Charge. 


CHARLES WARD & SON, 
(Established upwards of a Century), 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 


36s. WARD’S SHERRY. 36s. 


G HERRY, WARD’S PALE, 


at 368, per dozen. 


ALE SHERRY, WABRD’S, 


at 36s, per dozen. 


WaARrD’S PALE SHERRY, 


at 368, per dozen. 





INDIGESTION. 
N CEtTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS. 
GENTLE APERIENT and a POWERFUL TONIC. 
Sold Everywhere, in Bottles, 1s. 1id., 28. 9d. and 118. 
LDRIDGE’S BALM of of COLUMBIA has 
been acknowledged for nearly half a century to be the most 
effectual remedy ever produced for preventing Baldness, pro- 





moting the growth of Whiskers, pad permanently beautifying the 
Hair. In bottles, 3s. 6d., 6s. and 11s. 





22, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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MOS ES & SON, 

» Ready-made and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, Woollen 

Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and 
General Outfitters for all Classes. 


MOSES & SON respectfully invite an in- 
ie spection of their SUMMER STOCK, which will be 
found to comprise all the most fashionable styles and an exten- 
sive assortment of the newest fabrics, selected with care and judg- 
ment from the principal Home and Foreign Markets. 
The following are the London Addresses of E. MOSES & SON: 
154, MINORIES. 
155, MINORLES. 
156, MINORIES. 
157, MINORLES. 
83, ALDGATE. 
84, ALDGATE. 
85, ALDGATE. 
86, ALDGATE. 
87, ALDGATE. 
88, abboars. 
89, ALDGATE. 
506, NEW SOX FORD- STREET. 
507, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 
508, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 
1, HART-STREET. 
2, HART STREET. 


3, HART REET. 
187, TOT TEN HAM-COURT-ROAD. 
38, TOTTENHAM- —_—— ROAD. 
a EUSTON-ROAD 


Also, 
19, BRTIDGE-STREET, BRADFORD, YORKS., 
20, BRIDGE-STREET, BRADFORD, YORKS. 


Mose & SON'S ESTABLISHMENTS 
e CLOSED EVERY FRIDAY EVENING at Sunset till 
SATU RDAY EVENING at Sunset, when business is resumed 
till Eleven o’clock. 
Allarticles are marked the ~ ied prices in plain figures, from 
ba ra no abatement can be ma 
Ee not approved of will be exchanged, or the money 


Shoe Manufacturers, and 


will 
List of om “with Bales for Self-measurement and Fashion 
Card gratis and post free 


GILVER FIR FURNITURE, by HOWARD 
& SONS.—The Nobility and Gentry are respectfully invited 
to inspect the Furniture made by HOWARD & SONS o: — ele- 
ant wood; being manufactured by steam-power, although of the 
est possible quality, the price is moderate.—26 and 27, Berners- 
street, OUxford-street. 


BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE CATA- 
LOGUE, with Tlustrative Sketches of CABINET FUR- 
NITURE and DECORATIVE UPHOLSTERY, sent free per 
t, or given on application. The Stock. corresponding to the 
ist, i is marked in plain figures. An effective representative will 
wait upon the Nobility, Clergy, and Gentry in any part of the 


ATKINSON & CO., 

CABINET MAK ER 
OFROLSTEREES. LINEN DRAPERS & HOUSE AGENTS, 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 2 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE-ROAD, LONDON. 


HE CURTAINS of a HOUSE give the tone 
and character to its appearance. They should be changed 
with the changing seasons. 

ATKINSON CO. are prepared with their Summer Stock 
of Caltaine ae" new Pekinette Stripes for Drawing and Dinin 
Rooms, Pekin and Persian Cloths, Muslins, Lace and Leno, with 
all the new Designs in this year’s Chintzes. 

ATKINSON & CO., 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210, 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE-ROAD, LONDON. 


HE SUMMER STOCK of CARPESS, reple- 
nished with the Newest Designs from t Makers, com- 
ises FELTS, KEDDER, BRUSSELS, VELVET PILE, AX- 

MINSTER, and TURKEY. 

Every kind of material for a as or Passage, FLOOR- 
CLOTH, CORK CARPET, LIN ae ,» and KAMPTULI- 
CON. ATKINSON & C 

198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 2 208, ‘and 210, 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE-ROAD, LONDON. 


REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA 

(more commonly called Epps’s Homeopathic Cocoa,as being 
prepared and introduced by James Epps, the Homeopathic Che- 
mist first established in England). The very agreeable character 
- this preparation has rendered it a general favourite. For 
breakfast no other beverage is equally invigorating and sustain- 
ing, This Cocoa is used by thousands who never used Cocoa 
before. “ Cocoa stands far higher than tea or coffee,” Dr. Hassall 
says.—Sold in 3 lb., 3 1b., and 1 lb. packets. 


QHILLIPS x COMPANY’S TEAS ARE 
EST AND CHEAPEST. 

STRONG to _ BLACK TEA, 1s. 6d., 28., 28. 6d., 38., 38. 4d. 
Most pelistous Black Tea is ~ gh only 38. 6d. ‘per pound. Pure, 
Rich, ae Choice Coffee, 1s. 8. 6d., 18. 

PHILLIPS & CO., Tea Fa nad 8 KING WILLIAM- 

STREET, CITY, LOND Cc. 
A Price-current free. Sugars aa market prices. 

PHILLIPS & CO., send all goods Carriage Free within eight 
miles of No. 8, King ‘William- street, 40s. worth Carriage Free to 
any Railway Station or Market Town in England. 

PHILLIPS & CO. have no Agents, nor any connexion with any 

ouse in Worcester or Swansea. 














n NHE ( CULTIVATION of TEA in the East 


Tndies is an important feature, and the EAST sae DIA TEA 
COMPANY have, on account of its great strength 


! 


| 
| 
| 





A REALLY GOOD PEN. 
HE ose! SILVER-STEEL PEN.—A 


mple nt by post on receipt of 14 eee . b 
FREDERICK WILLIAMS, 19, © duit-st PP Ww. 


ENSON, by W., by Special Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


BEN SON’S WATCHES. Prize Medal, 1865. 








BENSON'S WATCHES sent safe by post. 
BENSON'S CLOCKS manufactured by Steam 


Power. 


BENSON'S SILVER and ELECTRO-PLATE. 
Prize Medal, 1862. 


BENSON'S Gee « JEWELRY, Novel and 


Artistic. 


BENSON'S ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, 


Twopence. 


BEX SON, Op Bonp-strEET and WESTBOURNE- 
GROVE. 


BEN SON'S STEAM FACTORY, Lupeare- 





LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, ond 


J. & D. NICOLL, TAILORS to the 
QUEEN, ROYAL FAMILY, and the COURTS of 
EUROPE. 


FOR GENTLEMEN,—Nicoll’s Fashionable Dress and Morning 
Suits, Cheviot Suits for Tourists and the Sea-si a Gaines 
Waterproo ‘ne weed Overcoats are p d by over 

e Wor 


FOR BOYS. —— Fashionable Knickerbocker Suits, at 21s., 
- wy a » &.; also, Jacket, Vest, and Trousers Suits, 258., 
c. 


FOR LADIES.—Nicoll’s New Jackets, “‘The Patrol,” &c., 
Waterproof Tweed Cl Coats, and Cheviot Jackets, ‘at One 
Guinea each; Riding Habits, from Three to Six Guineas; New 
Serge and other Specialities in Travelling and Seaside Dresses. 

In each Department, Garments are hast ready for immediate 
use, or made to order at a few hours’ notice 








H. J. & D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-st: » 22, 
Cornhill, E.C.; 10, Mosley “street, Manchester ; —y rr Wigolae 
street, Liverpool. 


ILLIAM SMEE & SONS rengectiaity 
caution intending Purchasers of the “‘ SMEE’s SPRIN 
MATTREsS, TUCKER'S TC aaigety ” or * SOM eras han 


R,” against various imit nd infr 
t th of the y bm ‘but wanlne = al ‘ite 
essentin] advan’ 


sa Number. “‘s attress bears the Label “ Tuckex’s Parent,” 
and a Number. 

The *sSmee’s Spring Mattress, Tucker’s Patent.” received the 
only Paize Mepat,or Honourable Mention, given to Bedding of 
any description, at the speeee anise Exuisition, 1862, and 
may be obtained (price from 25a.) of most respectable Bedding 
Warehousemen and Upholsterers, = Wholesale of the Manu- 
facturers, WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, Moorgate 

ilway Terminus, London, E.C, 

















LAMPS. > WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites i ti 
his Stuck of these, displayed in two large Show-Rooms. Each 
article is of guaranteed quality, and some are objects of pure 
Virta, the productions of the first Manufacturers of Paris, from 
whom William 8, Burton imports them direct :— 


CLOCKS .....c.ceeceseseeeee from 78, 6d, to ML, 
CANDELABRA .. » ©6138. 6d. to 161, 108. eoree. 
BRONZE! sy 188, Od, to 162, 168, 





» 68. 0d. to 
PURE COLZA OIL °°: 48, Od, per gallon. 


W ILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL FUR- 
NISHING IRONMONGER, by a epeaton ws i. H. at 

the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGU tis, and 

It contains upwards of 600 Illustrations of Tis unrivalled 

of — Silver owe Electro- eo N _ ag and Beitennin: 

Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water D _ _ Stoves, eer, 

Marble ‘Chininey- cee. Kitchen- are ps, Gaselie: a Hote: Tea- 

trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, T: le ie Outer ag > — 

ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedstead din, 

Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices. ond hans of the 

Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39, Oxford-st., OW: 1,1a,2, 3and4, 

Newman-st. ; 4,5and 6, Perry’s-place : and 1, Newman-ya 


UYERS of PARAFFINE CANDLES will 

escape the disappointment frequently caused by the smoking, 
| Ppecergeey = bending of the low-priced qualities. ot imita- 
tions now offering, if they will order ar “PRIZE MEDAL 
PARAFFINE” Candles made by J. C. & J. FIELD, a earliest 
Manufacturers. Price 1s. 8d. per lb. Sold by all dealers in Town 
and Country. 


XPRESSLY for BALL- ROOMS, HOTELS, 
CHURCHES, and for carrying about. 


THE WASTELESS CANDLES 


(Registered), 
withstand any heat and draught, and with 
FIELD’S PATENT, SELF-FITTING, TAPERING ENDS, 
Fit any candlestick without either paper or scraping, and keep 
perfectly upright in the Chandelier. 
To be had of all dealers in Town and Country, 1s, 3d. per lb., in all 
the usual sizes. 











F£L0s PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES, 
WITH TAPERING ENDS, 

Fitting an a, Candlestick, WITHOUT EITHER PAPER OR 


SCRAPING, in Spermaceti, Petro-Stearine, and the WASTE- 
LESS (for Ball Rooms) in all the usual sizes ;’ also 


THE HARD CHAMBER CANDLES ; 


(Twelve in a Box, 1s. per Box), are aw to be had of all Dealers in 
Candles, and (Wholesale only) at ti 


WORKS, UPPER 2 MARSH, LAMBETH. 
STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
LENFIELD STARC H, 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 














“ Purity 42ND EXcEeLLENCE OF QUALITY.” 
CG °ss 458 ST ARC H. 
PRIZE MEDALS WERE AWARDED 
AT THE 
Great Exuisitions oF 1851 anv 1862, 
And also THE ONLY BRITISH MEDAL at the 
DvusBiin ExuHrpition oF 1865. 
Sold by all Grocers and Druggists. 
J. & J. COLMAN, LONDON. 





flavour, promoted its sale by every means. The omnes are now 

selling Assam, Cachar, Dexjecting, &c., at the reduced duty, viz., 

from 28. 8d. to 3. 8d. -» and China Teas as usual at ls. 4d. 

Pe r lb. and upwards.—V aA Mo No. 9, GREAT ST. HELEN’S- 
CHURCHYARD, Bishopsgate. 





PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS | 

and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing . With Silver Fittings 
Despatoh Boxes, Writing and Dressing ase 8, and 500 other a 





ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S’ New Pat- 
tern TOOTH BRUSHES and Penetra' ee Hair 





pore Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, an: 

ngs, = every description of Brush, Comb =e Pafaes 
Brushes search between the divisions of the Teeth—the 

| hairs ae come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth 

Powder, 2s. per box.—Address 130s and 131, OXFORD-STREET. 


| ELICATE and CLEAR COMPLEXIONS, 


with a delightful and lasting fragance, by using 





8 for Home or ere ap See oa TRATED THE CELEBRATED bt pier — SOAP TABLET, 
. and 6d, eac! 


Manufactured by J. C.& J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


Car ALOGUE, post free.—J. 

Patentee, 37, WEST STRAND, 2 Ane 
Also, Allen's Barrack Furniture. Catalogue of Officers’ Bed- 
teads, W. d Stands, C: &c. post free, 





Manufacturer and 





LARET of the excellent Vintage of 1864, at 
12s. per dozen, 5l. 10s. per half-hhd. or 101. per hhd, duty 


Pep his Wine is bare ee pleasant, free from disagreeable acidity, 
and of sufficient imp rove by keeping. 

Hhds. and half- has. delivered free of carriage to any Railway 
Station. Sample forwarded where required, or the Wine 
may be seen at the Cellars 

H. B. FEARON & SON, 94, Holborn-hill, and 145, New Bond- 
street, London; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


LARET ON DRAUGHT, of the excellent 
Vintage of 1864, - 5s. per gallon, 8 sae and six- 
gallon Casks, each wee 4 and vi 
The Wine should be kept ina cool place and t the consumption 
be moderately quick. 
H. B. FEARON & SON, 94, pated and 145, New Bond- 
street ; and Dewsbury, Yorks 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.—The 
Medical Profession for thirty years have approved of this 

ure Solution of Magnesia as the best ae for Acidity of the 
Btomaoh, Headache, Heartburn, Gout and Indigestion; and as 
a mild a) — it is especially adapted for Ladies and Children. 


Prepare: 
= DINNEFORD & CO., Curmists, &¢., 
172, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 
And sold throughout the World by all respectable Chemists. 


Caution.— See that “* Dinneford & Co.” is on each Bottle and red 
label over the cork. 








NO MORE MEDICINE. 
U BARRY’S delicious, health-restoring Reva- 
LENTA ARABICA FOOD restores good appetite, perfect 
digestion, strong nerves, sound lungs and liver, re reshing sleep, 
functional regularity and energy tothe most enfeebled or disorder- 
ed, without » * expense, as it saves s fifty 
timee sstiou fatal 1 - ie 4 bility. nsumption, nervous, 
cons ion, fla yor leg e , consu 5 5 
biltous, liver a stomach complaints, low spirits, as proved by 
oe —_ ben conside hopeless.—In tins, at 
4a. 6d. ; 12Ib. 228. —po BARRY &Co.77, 














1s. 1éd. 2s, 9d. 

REGENT-STREST, London 7 all Grocers and Chemists. 
ONSUMPTION. — Dr. CHURCHILL'S 
Successful Treat of © tion, Diseases  * the Chest, 

wemecnad Pash. General Debility, tome “= ‘Appetite, &., by the 

pophosphite of Lime, Sod Iron, and by the 
Pils vf ‘ypophosphate of a and of f Manganese, pre’ by 
H. H. Swann, of Paris. Price 4s. 6d. per bott! 


Wholesale and Retail toneved 
DINNEFORD & Co., Chemists, 172, Bond-street, London. 


NHE SMOKER’S BONBON immediately and 
effectually removes the Taste and Smell of Tobacco from the 
Mouth and a and renders Smoking agreeable se rot. 4 
is very repai by a pate 
from the recipe ofa an Eminent Physician, b SCHOOLING ne Co. Co.. 
Wholesale and Export Confectioners, Bethnal-green, London.— 
One Shilling per Box ; post free, 14 stamps.—Sold by Chemists, 
Tobacconists, &c. 











CPostss ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 
To remove or avert the ayinptome of Indigestion, conse- 
quent on irregularity of diet, torpi liver Shoe ae occu- 
ation or residence in tropical climates. COOKLE’S ANTI- 

ILIOUS PILLS, which have stood the test of public opinion 
for upwards of 65 years, are highly recommended for their mild 
aperient, tonic and aromatic properties, and for the power they 
possess in equalizing the secretion of the liver, aud strengthening 
the digestive organs. 


(jeeeLn's ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 
BOMBAY, 
Messrs. TREACHER & Co, 
(poe ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 


MELBOURNE, 
Mr, FRANCIS, 31, Bourke-street East. 


") pened ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 
KURRACHEE, 

Messrs. BUDGETT & HUGIUES. 
CjocaLEs ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 
SYDNEY, 

Messrs. ROW, 219, Pitt-street. 
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APPROVED EDUCATIONAL WORKS published by WARD, LOOK & TYLER. 


DOWER'’S Popular ATLASES for 
Schools and Families. 
Dower'’s School Atlas of Modern Geogra- 
Dower's. General ~fatlas of Modern Geo- 


Y. 4to. 53 


Dower’s Minor School Atlas. 26 Maps, 
Dower's Short Atlas, for Younger Pupils. 
Dower's 's Popular Atlas. 12 Maps, colour- 
Milner’s Descriptive Atlas: tring a Series 


of Maps, illustrative of Astronomy and Physic: ape Betton 
phy. y the Rev. THOS. MILNER, 

— Maps of Binysoat and Political ake ‘Gepigeoed 

corrected by AUGUSTUS PETERMANN, F.R.G.S., 308.; 





half morocco, 38. 


A School Atlas of Ph sical Googres aph x. 
Maps. Constructed by GUSTUS PET ANN, 
PROS Letter-press by the Rev. THOMAS MILNER 
Imp. Snag cloth, gilt edges, 15s. 
N.B.—For further particulars see Ward, Lock & Tyler’s Educa- 
tional Catalogue, free by post for one stamp. 


Just ready, New and Revised Edition, demy 8vo. cloth, 28. 


Illustrated Drawing-Book. By Robert 
SCOTT BURN. Il lontrated with above 300 Subjects for Study 
in every branch of 


Just ready, New Edition, revised by the Apther, with 300 
Engravings, demy 8vo, cloth, 
The Illustrated Aachdhecbaral Engineer- 
ine MECHANICAL DRAWING-BOOK. By R. 8. 
Now ready, price 2s. cloth gilt, 


Ornamental and Architectural Design. 
By R BURN, Author of ‘ The Illustrated Drawing-Book,’ 

&e. ‘with nearly 300 Engravings. 
Second Edition, revised by the Author, demy 8vo. 200 pp. cloth, 2s. 


The Steam-Engine: its History and Me- 


ism: being Descriptions and ga i ‘eoeee 





RR eererenenmenmnenwnwm" 


The best ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 


New and Cheaper Edition, with additional New Words, 


Noah Webster’s Universal Pronouncin 

ont DEFINING DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LA 
GUAGE. Condensed from Noah Webster's large W ae. with 
numerous Synemrme, carefully discriminated, by © HAUN- 
CEY A. GOODRICH, fessor in Yale Gollege. To 
bie are added, W Valen 3 Key to the Pronunciation of Clas- 
sical and Scriptural Proper Names ; a Vocabulary of Modern 
Geographical Names; Phrases and Quotations from the 
Ancient and odern Languages; Abbreviations used in 
Writing, Printing, &c. Royal 8vo. half bound, sae 78. 6d. ; 
ditto, strongly bound in a marbled edges, 158. 6d. ditto, 
half russia, marbled edges, 118. 6d. ; ditto, calf mit, marbled 
edges, lls. 6d. ; ditto, half galt, ‘marbled edges, 10s. éd. 
This comapreheiaive work is beautifully printed on good pape 
in a clear and distinct type, in double columns, and has had the 
benefit of revision to the present time. 


The canst 3 oe DICTIONARY ever published, 
pri . feap. 4to. half bound, 


Noah Webster's Improved 2 Pronouncing 
DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Condensed 
and adapted to English Orthography and Usage, with Addi- 
tions — various accredited sources. By CHARLES ROB- 
SON. Towhich are added Accentuated Lists of Scriptural, 
Classical, and Modern Geographical Proper Names. 

— 


Now ready, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


The People’ s Portable Dictionary of the 
ENGLISE ANGUAGE. By NOAH WEBSTER, LL.D. 
Condensed and adapted to English Orthography and Usages, 
with Additions from various accredited sources. By CHAS. 
ROBSON.—The People’s Portable Dictionary has been com- 
piled on & more Co! We eee scale than a mere pocket Dic- 
tionary, and Will. therefore, be found more useful in the 
counting-house and in the family, while it is not too bulky for 
Tourists and Railway Travellers. 


JOHNSON and WALKER SUPERSEDED.—Containing 10,000 
more words than Walker's Dictionary, royal 16mo. cloth gilt, 
28. 6d.; or strongly bound in roan, gilt, 3. 


Webster's Pocket Pronouncing Diction- 

Y of the ENGLISH LANG Con —— from the 

2 5 Dictionary by NOAH WEBSTER, LL.D. bes ree 
Accented Vocabularies of Classical, Scriptural, and mod 

Geographical Names. Revised Edition, by WILLIAM G. 

WEBSTER, son of Noah Ww ebster. 








ary, Locomotive, and Marine Engine. By R 
S. ©. 


THE BEST COOKERY BOOKS. 

BEETON’S HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 
7s. 6d. Coloured Plates, numerous Illustrations. 

Mrs. ons EVERY-DAY COOKERY. 
Illustrated. 

Mrs. BEETON'S ENGLISHWOMAN’S | 
COOKERY. Amply Illustrated. 1s. 

*,* Over 200,000 Copies of these Cookery Books have been svld. 


Price 18. each, cloth, numerous Engravings, 
BEETON’S HOW to MANAGE HOUSE and 
SERVANTS, and to Make the Most of Your Means. | 
BEETON’S MANAGEMENT of CHILDREN | 
in HEALTH and SICKNESS. | 


BEETON’S HOW to DINE, DINNERS, and | 
DINING. 





Price 58. boards, 


BEETON’S MUSICAL ALBUM, 1866. 23 
Songs, Ballads, &c., Eight Waltzes, Three Polkas, Two Quad- 
rilles, Three Ga lops, Three Mazurkas, Nine Schottisches, 
Country Dances, &c. 

MADAME GOUBARD’S NEEDLE-WORK 
ALBUM. 21 Coloured Patterns, with Full D. 

Price 5s, boards, handsomely eras, with, Cover. ee 


| BEETON’S BOOK of GARDEN MANAGE. 





130th Thousand, Original 1s. Edition -WEBSTER’S DICTION. 
ARY for the MILLION.—Royal 16mo. cloth boards 


Noah Webster’s Pronouncing Dictionary 
of the ENGLISH LAN 
*,* Be careful to jr Warde ‘Lock & Tyler’s Edition. 


at and USEFUL BOOK La SCHOOLS, FAMILIES, and 
LF-LEARNERS.—Just — lished, 364 pages, crown 8vo, 
Sloth gilt, price 5s. half boun 


The Dictionary of Every-day Difficulties 
Wot G, WR. mt we 8 a the ) ARSLISH 


3, or, Ha’ 
Epitome of Valuable Explanations a ‘Definitions of Ppuplete 
English and Foreign Words, ye end a, Rapreesions, with 
the Correct Pronunciation of each Wi EDWARD 
SHELTON, Author of ‘The Historical Pinger Post,’ Assist- 
ant Editor of ‘The Dictionary of Daily Wants,’ ‘Hints and 
Helps for ery. -day Emergencies,’ &c. 
rospectus per post for one stamp. 


Just ready, demy 8vo. 800 pp. and upwards of 1,000 Illustratio: 
- x! half b bound, price 10s. 6d. rg 


The Self-aid Cyclopedia for Self- taught 
STUDENTS; comprising igure and Pe ctive Drawing, 
1,and Engineering Drawi > Ghurel 
— Cottage pen Ornamental Drawing an Desi 
Mechanics and Mechanism, the Steam-Engine, &c. 
ROBERT SCOTT BURN, Author of a and wy 
chinery,’ ‘ Lessons of My Farm , &c. 
A most useful work for hitects, sur- 
veyors, builders, designers, and ott an. 
90th Thousand.—Demy 8vo. embellished with upwards of 250 
splendid Engravi ings 128 pages, cloth gilt, 1s. ; coloured, 1s. 6d.; 
extra cloth, gilt edges, 28. 


The Illustrated Webster Spelling-Book. 

This will be found the cheapest Spelling-Book ever published. 
New Edition, 

The | Tilustrated Webster Reader. 200 


Lessons and numerous Engravings, cloth, 1s. 6d. 








Now ready, 


Practical Dictionary of English Syno- 


NYMS. By D. L. MACKENZIE. 216 pages, cloth gil 


Third and Revised ees we aboas 250 Illustrations, 
my Svo. cloth, 
Mechanics and Mechanism. By Robert 
SCOTT BURN. 





BEETON’S ‘PUBLICATIONS. 


Price 58. cloth, red edges, | 

EVERETT’S ON THE CAM. | 

ON the CAM. By Wm. Evenert, M.A., Trin. | 
Coll. Cambridge. 


Price 15s. demy 8vo. half roan, Maps and Illustrations, 


| BEETON’S peCstOR ART pd UNIVERSAL | 
INFORMATION. A to Z._ Comprising Geography, Bio- 
graphy, History, Mythology, Biblical Raowisies, y Chronology, 
with the Pronunciation of every Proper Name. 


BEETON’S DICTIONARY of UNIVERSAL | 
INFORMATION. Uniform with above, price 15s. A t 


Comprising the Sciences, Arts, Literary Knowledge, with | the 
Etymology and Pronunciation of every Leading Term. 


Price 78. 6d. post 8vo. half roan, illustrated, 


MENT. 
BEETON’S HOME PETS. Coloured Plates, ‘ 
7s. 6d. 


BEETON’S DICTIONARY of UNIVERSAL 
BIOGRAPHY; being the Lives of Eminent ‘ween with 
the Pronunciation of ev ery Name. Price 78. 


BEETON’S BOOK of POULTRY. Coloured 


Plates, 38. 6d. 


BEETON’S BOOK of BIRDS. Coloured Pines, | | 
38. 6d. 





MIDSUMMER PRIZE BOOKS, beautifully 


DALZIEL’S GOLDSMITH. 10s. 6d. 
BOOK of FAVOURITE MODERN BALLADS. 2ls, 
GEMS from PAINTERS and POETS. 10s. 6d. | 
CHOICE PICTURES and CHOICE POEMS. 10s. 6d. } 
The BIBLE ALBUM. 15s. 

POETS’ WIT and HUMOUR. 1b. | 
THREE GEMS in ONE SETTING. 102s. | 
GUSTAVE DOR£’S FAIRY REALM. 21s. | 
DALZIEL’S ARABIAN NIGHTS. 21s. 

BEAUTIES of POETRY and ART. 15s. 

TREASURES of ART and BEAUTIES of SONG. 109. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED POETICAL GIFT BOOK. 10s. 6d. 
PEARLS from the POETS. 10s. 6d. 

SABBATH BELLS CHIMED by the POETS. 10a. 6d. 
OLD ENGLISH BALLADS. 2s. 


| 1 Stories of the Wars, | 


| 3. Cressy and Poictiers, Ditto. | 9. Our 80 l 
| 4. Runnymede and Lincoln 10. Gulliver's Travels, 


Price 5s. cloth, or 6s. gilt edges, Coloured Plates and 


Illustrations, 
BEETON’S BOY’S OWN 
LIBRARY. 


8. ae Gatzote. 300 Illustra- 
Howl Won mySpurs. Edgar. | 


Fair. Ditto. 11. Robinson Crusoe. 

Wild Sports of the World. 12. Silas the Conjuror. 
Hi Curiosities of Savage Life. 13. Savage Habits = Customs. 
| 7 Hubert Ellie, 14. Reuben Davidger. 





Sepp eer | 


HOUSEHOLD BOOKS. 
Illustrations and Coloured = 
BEETON’S BRITISH SONG BIRDS. Price 
BRITISH SONG and TALKING BIRDS. a. 
The PARROT TRIBES, HAWKS, and O wis” Price 
BIRDS’ NESTS and EGGS; TAXIDERMY (Bird- stufing). 1s. 
POULTRY and eed price 1s. 


near and CATS. Price 
HA ARES Ss QUIRRELS, MICE, TORTOISES. 1s. 
BEES, SILKWORMS. © The AQUARIUM. FERNS. Price 1s. 


Price 1s. each, many Illustrations, 


| BEETON’S BOOKS of GAMES and SPORTS. 


. The Cricket Book. 6. Modern Method of Training. 
The Football Book. . Rowing and Sculling. 
Billiards. By ae. 10. Boys’ Shilling Book of 
Chess, Draughts. Dit ames. 

Whist, Loo, Cribbage. Ditto. fae Chemistry. 

Backgammon. — 2. Croquet. "wayne Reid. 


Dominoes. Ditto. > 


BOOKS TO AMUSE. 
1s. each, well Illustrated. 


| BEETON’S RIDDLE-BOOK: a Collection ® upwards of 500 


Yharades, Enigmas, Conundrums, Puzzles, 
BEETON’S BOOK of BURLESQUES, Directions for Scenery 
and Costume. 
BEETON’S BOOK of ACTING CHARADES. Illustrated. 
| BEETON’S BOOK of ANECDOTE, WIT, and HUMOUR. 
ae BOOK of JOKES and TESTS; or, Good Things Said 


Sung. 
| BEETON’S BOOK of ANECDOTE, JOKES, JESTS, &c.; 


ISE 
ITTY THINGS; together with CURIOU S EPIT! PHS. 
Cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 


Illustrated. 


Price 38. 6d. each, 


Wonders of the World. | Trium: ood of Perseverance. 
Fifty Celebrated Men. | Great ors 
Fifty Famous Women. PS Marvels of Nature. 


Evenings at Home. Sandford and Merton. 
‘'amous Boys. Boy’ '3 Book of Travels. 

Boy’ a Book < of Industrial Infor- | Edgar’ s Crusadesand Crusaders. 
mation. 


See others under “ Well-timed Series” and *‘ Family Gift-Book 
= ” Ward, Lock & Tyler’s Catalogue free by post for one 
stamp. 

22. 6d. each, 
The Bud and the Flower. Principle Developed. 
Modern Accomplishments. Margaret Catchpole. 
at Bunyan. Who is M Neighbour? 
ful unto Death. Light in the Ocean. 


*,* Messrs. WARD, LOCK & TYLER’S Catalc oes of School-Books, Gift-Books, Remainders, d:c., now ready gratis on application, or free by post for 1d. 
London: WARD, LOCK & TYLER, Publishers, Warwick House, Paternoster-row. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The Editor”—Adverti ts and B 





Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


a by Jaurs Hormes, at No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the county of Middlesex ; and published 2 Bye Francis, 20, Wellington-street, in said county, 
vo Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, July 28, 1366. 


Pu 


lisher, at 20, Wellington-street aforesaid. Agents: for Scor.anp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for IRELAND, Mr. Jo! 
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